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CHAPTER L 

THE MOBNING. 

IlY contrast with the sad and terrible destiny of the king 
imprisoned in the Bastille, and tearing, in slieer despair, 
tlie bolts and bars of his dunge(ni, the rhetoric of the 
chroniclers of old would not fail to present the antithesis 
of Philippe lying asleep beneath the I’oyal canopy. We 
do not pretend to say that such rhetoric is always bad, 
and always scatters in places it .should not the flowers 
with which it eml)ellishes history. But we shall not 
dwell on the antithesis, but shall proceed to draw with 
interest another picture to serve as a companion to the 
one we have dravvn in the last chapter. 

Tlie young prince descended from Aramis’s room in 
the same way the king had descended from the apart- 
ment dedicated to Morpheus. The dome gradually and 
slowly sank down under Aramis’s pressure, and Philippe 
stood beside the royal bed, which h.ad ascended again, 
after having dopjositcrl its prisoner in the secret depth.s 
of the subterranean passage. Alone, in the presence of 
all the luxury which surrounded him ; alone, in the pres- 
ence of his power ; alone, with the part ho was about to 
be forced to act, Philippe’s soul for the first time opened 
voi.. VI.— 1 
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to tlic t!iousaii(l viu’ied emotions wliicli are the vital 
tlu'obs of a royal heart. But ho could not help clianging 
color when he looked upon the cnipt}’ lied, still tumbled 
liy his brother’s body. 'I'his unite accornjdice had re- 
turned, after having served in the consnnnnation of the 
enterprise ; it returned with the trace.s of the crime ; it 
spoke to tins guilty autlior of that crime, with the frank 
and unreserved languago whicli an accomplice never fears 
to use towards his com[iauion in guilt, — it.sjioko the 
truth. Philippe hunt over the Vied, and perceived a 
jioeket-handkerchief lying on it wliioh was still damp 
with the cold sweat that had poured from Louis XIV.’s 
fiico. This swoat-bestainod handkerchief terrified Phi- 
lippe, as tlie blood of Abel terrified Oain. 

“ I am now face to face with my destiny,” said Phi- 
lippe, with his eyes on fire and his face livid. “ VVill it 
be more terrifying thfin my cajJtivity lias been sad and 
gloomy 1 Forced to pnr.sne at every moinent the usurpa- 
tions of thonglit, shall I never cease to listen to tlio 
scruples of iny heart'! Yes; the king has lain on thi.s 
bed. It i.s indeed his head tliat has left its impression' 
on this pillow, his hitter tears tliat have stained this 
haiulkorcliicf ; and yet I hesitate to throw myself on the 
bed, or to press in my hand the handkeroliief which is 
embroidered with my brotlier’s arms. Away with this 
weakness ! Let me imitate M. d’Herhlay, who asserts tliat 
a mail’s action should be always one degree above his 
thought; let me imitate M. d’Horblay, whoso thoughts 
are of and for himself alone, who regards himself as a 
man of honor, so long as he injures or betrays his enemies 
only. I, I alone should have occupied this bod, if Louis 
XIV. had not, owing to my mother’s criminal abandon- 
ment of me, stood in my way ; and this handkerchief, 
embroidered with the arms of Ifranco, would, in right 
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and jiistico, bolong to me. alone, if, as M. rriTerlilay oh- 
servo.s, I had been loft in my idace in the i’03'al cradle ! 
Pbilippe, son of Franco, take your place on tliat iied ; 
Philippe, solo King of France, rcsntne the blazoniy wliicli 
is yotivs ! Philippe, sole heir presumptive to I,onis XIII., 
your father, show your,self without pity or mercy for the 
usurper who at this niomont lias no reumrse for all tliat 
you have suffereil ! ” 

With tlip.so words, Philippe, notwithstanding an iii- 
stinctivo repugnance of feeling, and in spite of tlie shud- 
der of terror which mastered lu'a will, tiu'ow himself on 
the royal bed, anil forced his muscles to press the still 
warm place whore Louis XIV. laid lain, while ho buried 
his burning face in the liandkerchicf .still moistened by 
his brother’s tears. With his head tlirown hack and 
buried in tiio soft down of hi.s pillow, Piiilijipe perceived 
aliove him the crown of France, held, as wo have stated, 
by the angel with golden wings. 

Imagine, then, the royal intruder, liis eyes gloomy, his 
body trembling. He is like a tiger led out of his way by 
a night of storm, who comes through the I’oods hy way 
of a ravine unknown to him, to lie down in the cave of 
an absent lion. The feline odor has attracted him, — 
tliat warm, moist atmospiiero of liis ordiniuy habitation, 
lie lias found a hod of dry herVis, and hones pulverized 
and pasty like nmrrmv. He arrives ; he turns ahoiit his 
flaming eyes, piercing the gloom ; lie shakes his stream- 
ing limbs and his bodj', covered with mire, and lie.s down 
heavily, his large nose resting on his enormous pa\vs, — 
readj’' to sleep, hnt ready also to light. From time to 
time the lightning blazing in the recesses of the cave, the 
noise of clashing branches, the sound of falling stones, 
the vague apprehension of danger, draw him from the 
lethargy occasioned by fatigue. 
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A man may be ambitious of l3’ing in a lion’s den, but 
can hardly hope to sleep tliere quietl}^ Philippe listened 
attentively to every sound, his heart almost stifled by all 
his fears ; but confident in his own strength, which was 
increased by the force of an overpowering resolute deter- 
mination, he waited until some decisive circumstance 
should permit him to judge for himself. He hoped that 
some groat danger would show him the way, like those 
phosphoric lights of tlie tempest which show the sailors 
the height of the waves against which they have to 
struggle. But nothing happened. Silence, the mortal 
enemy of restless hearts, the mortal enemy of ambitions 
minds, shrouded in the thickness of its gloom during the 
remainder of the night the future King of France, who 
lay there sheltered beneath his stolen crown. Towards 
the morning a shadow, rather than a body, glided into 
the royal chamber; Philippe expected his approach, and 
neither expressed nor exliihited any surprise, 

“Well, M. d’Herhlayl” lie said. 

“ Well, Sire, all is done.” 

“ How 1 ” 

“ Exactly as we expected.” 

“Did he resist?” 

“ Terribly 1 tears and entreaties.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Then stupoi-.” 

“ But at last ? ” 

“ Oh, at last a complete victory, and absolute silence.” 

“ Did tlie governor of the Bastille suspect anything? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“The I'esemhlance, however — ” 

“ That was the cause of the success.” 

“ But the prisoner cannot fail to explain himself. 
Think well of that. I have myself been able to do 
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that, — I, who liad to contend with a power much better 
established than ia niiiie.” 

“ I have already pi’ovided for everything. In a few 
da3’s, sooner perhajis, we will take the captive out of his 
prison, and will send him out of the country to a place 
of exile so remote — ” 

“People can return from exile, M. d’Herblay.” 

“ To a plauQ of exile so distant, I was going to say, 
that human strength and the duration of human life 
would not bo enough for his return.” 

And once mow a cold look of intelligence passed be- 
tween Animis and the young king. 

“And M. du Valloii?” asked Philippe, in order to 
change the conversation. 

“ He will be presented to you to-day, and confiden- 
tially will oongnitulate you on yonr escape from the 
danger to which that usurper has exposed you.” 

“ What is to be done with him !” 

“With M. du Vallour’ 

“A dukedom, I suppose.” 

“Yes, a dukedom,” rei)lied Aramis, smiling in a sig- 
nificant mamicr. 

“Why do you laugh, M. d’Herblay 1” 

“ I laugh at the extreme caution of your Majesty." 

“ Cautious ! why so 'I ” 

“Your Majesty is doubtless afraid that that poor 
Porthos may probably become a troublesome witness ; 
and you wish to get rid of him.” 

“ What ! in making him a duko'?” 

“ Certainly ; you would assui-edly kill him, for he would 
die from joy, and the secret would die with him.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

“Yes,” said Aramis, phlegmatically ; “I should lose a 
very good friend.” 
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this moment, and in the middle of this idle conver- 
sation, under the light tone of which tiio two conspirators 
concealed their joy and prido at their mutual success, 
Aramis lieai'd something which made him prick up his 
ears. 

“What is that?” said Philippe. 

“ The dawn, Sire.” 

“Well?” 

“ AVell, before you retired to bed last night, you prob- 
ably decided to do somethiug this morning at the break 
of day.” 

“ Yes ; I told my captain of the Musketeers,” replied 
the young mail, hurriedly, “that I should expect him.” 

“ If you told him that, he will certainly be here, for ho 
is a most punctual man.” 

“ I hoar a step in the vestibule.” 

“ It must bo he.” 

“ Come, let us begin the attack,” said the young king, 
resolutely. 

“ Be cautious, for heaven’s sake ; to begin the attack, 
and with D’Artaguan, would bo madness. D’Artagnan 
knows nothing; holms seen nothing. Ho is a hundred 
leagues from suspecting our mystery ; but if he comes 
into this room the first this morning, he will be sure to 
detect that somethiug has taken place which ho will 
think his business to occupy himself about. Before we 
allow D'Artagnaii to penetrate into this room, wo must 
air the room thoroughly, or iutrodnee so many people 
into it that the keeiie.st scent in the whole kingdom may 
be deceived by the traces of twenty different persons.” 

“But how can I send him away, since I have given 
him a rendezvous ? ” observed the prince, impatient to 
measure swords with so redoubtable an antagonist. 

“ I will take care of that,” replied the bishop ; “ and in 
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order to begin, I am going to strike a blow whicli will 
completely stupefy our man.” 

“ He too is striking a blow, for I hear him at the door,” 
added tlie prince, hurriedly. 

And, in fact, a knock at the door was heard at that 
moment. Aramis was not mistaken ; for it was indeed 
D’Artagnau who adopted that mode of aimouncing 
himself. 

We have seen how be jra-ssed the night in philosophiz- 
ing witli M. Fouquet, but the musketeer was very wearied 
even of feigning to fall asleep, and as soon ns tlie dawn 
illumined with its pale bine light the sumptuous cornice.s 
of the supei’intendent’s room, D’Artagnan rose from his 
arm-chair, arranged his sword, brnslied his coat and hat 
with his .sleeve, like a private soldier getting ready for 
inspection. 

“ Are you going out? ” said Foiiqnet. 

“Yes, Monseignenr. And you I” 

“No; I shall remain.” 

“You give me your wordl” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Very good. Besides, my only reason for going out 
is to try and get that reply : you know what I mean 1 ” 

“That sonteuoe, yon mean.” 

“ Stay, I have something of the old Boman in me. 
This morning, when I got uf), I remarked that my 
sword had not cauglit in one of the aigulets, and that 
my shoulder-belt had slipped quite olT. That is an 
infallible sign.” 

“ Of prosperity 1 ” 

“Yes; be sure of it, — for every time that that con- 
founded belt of mine stuck fast to my back, it always 
signified a punishment from M. de Treville, or a refusal 
of money by M. cle Mazarin. Every time my sword hung 
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fast to my shoulder-belt, it always predicted sotue dis- 
agreeable commission or other for me to execute ; and I 
have had showers of them all my life through. Every 
time, too, my sword danced about iu its sheath, a duel, 
fortunate in its result, was sure to follow ; whonover it 
dangled about the calves of my legs, it Avas a slight 
Avound ; every time it fell completely out of tlie scabbard, 
I was booked, .and made up my mind that I should have 
to remain mr the field of battle, Avith tAvo or three mouths 
under the surg’eon’s care into the bargain.” 

“ I never knew your SAA’ord kept you so well informed,” 
said Fouquet, with a faint smde, Avhioh showed how 
he Avas struggling against his own weaknesses, “ Is 
your sAvord bewitched, or under the influence of some 
charm 1 ” 

“ Why, you must know tliat my sword may .almost be 
regarded ns part of my own body. I liave heard tli.at 
certain men seem to have Avaruings given them by feeling 
something the matter Avith their legs, or by a throbbing 
of their temple.s. With me, it is my sword that warns 
me. Well, it told me of nothing this morning. But 
stiiy a mouAent ; look hero, it has just fallen of its OAvn 
accoi'd into tlie Last hole of the belt. Do you know what 
that is a warning ofl” 

“ No.” 

“ 'Well, that tells me of an arrest that will have to be 
made this very day.” 

“ Well,” said the superintendent, more astonished than 
annoyed hy this frankness, “if there is nothing disagree- 
able predicted to yon by your sword, I am to conclude 
that it is not disagreeable for you to arrest me.” 

“ You 1 arrest yon i ” 

“ Of course. The warning — ” 

“Does not concern you, since you have been arrested 
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ever since yesterday. It is not you I shall have to 
arrest, bo assured of that. That is the reason why I am 
delighted, and also the reason why I said that niy day 
will be a happy one.” 

And with these Avords, pronounced with the most affec- 
tionate gracioiisuess of manner, the captain took leave 
of Fuucpiot in order to wait upon the king, He was on 
the point of leaving the room when Eouquet said to him, 
“ One last mark of your kindness.” 

” What is it, Mouseigneur I ” 

“ M. d’Herblay, — let me see M. d'Herblay.” 

“ I am going to try and get him to come to yon. 

D’Artagnan did not think himself so good a prophet. 
It was written that the day would pass away and realize 
all the predictions that had been made in the morning. 
Ho had accordingly knocked, as we have seen, at the 
king’s door. The door opened. The captain thought 
that it was the king who had just opened it himself; 
and this supposition was not altogether inadmissible, 
considering the state of agitation in which ho had left 
Louis XIV. on the previous eveuiug. But instead of his 
royal master, whom be was on the point of saluting- 
with the greatest respect, he perceived the long, calm 
features of Aramis. So extreme was his surprise that 
he could hardly refrain from uttering a loud exclamation. 
“ Aramis ! ” he said. 

“ Good-morning, dear D’Artagnan,” replied the prelate, 
coldly. 

“ You here 1 ” stamraei’ed out the musketeer. 

“ His Majesty desires yon to report that he is still 
sleeping, after having been greatly fatigued during the 
whole night.” 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, who could not understand 
how the Bishop of Vamies, who had been so indifferent a 
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i'avorito tl>e previous evening, had beooino in half-n-dozen 
hours the largest mushroom of fortmie which had ever 
sprung up in a sovereign's bedroom. In fact, to traiis- 
init the orders of the king even to the mere threshold 
of that monarch’s room, to serve as au intermediary of 
Louis XIV. so as to be able to give a single order in his 
name at a couple of paces from him, he must be greater 
than lUchelieu had ever been to Louis XIII. D’Ar- 
tagnan’s exju’essive eye, his half-opened lips, Ids curling 
mustaclie, said as much, indeed, in the plainest language 
to the oldef favorite, who remained calm and unmoved. 

“Moreover,” continued the bishop, “you will be good 
enough. Monsieur the Captain of the Musketeers, to 
allow those only to pass into the king’s room this tnoru- 
ing who have special permission. Plis Majesty does not 
wish to he disturbed just yet.” 

“But,” objected D’Artagiian, ou the point of refusing 
to obey this order, and particularly of giving unrestrained 
passage to , the suspicions which the king’s silence had 
aroused, — “ but, Momsieiir the Bishop, )ii.s Majesty gave 
me a rendezvous for this moruing.” 

“ Later, later,” said the king’s voice from the bottom 
of the alcove, — a voice which made a cold Bhudcler pass 
through the musketeer’s veins. He bowed, amazed, con- 
fused, and stupefied by the smile with which Aramis 
seemed to overwhelm him as soon as those words had 
been i)rouonnoed. 

“And then,” continued the bishop, “as an answer io 
what you were coming to ask the king, my dear D’Ar- 
tagnan, here is an order of his Majestjr, which you will 
be good enough to attend to forthwith, for it ooncerns 
M. Foiiquet.” 

D’Artaguan took the order which was held out to 
him. 
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“ To be set at liberty' !” ho tnui-murecl. “Ah ! ” and 
he uttered a second “ah ! ” still more full of intelligeiioc 
than the former, — for this order explained Aramis’s pi'cs- 
euce with the king. Aramis, iii order to have obtained 
Fonquet’s pardon, must have made considerable progress 
in the royal favor ; and this favor explained, in its tenor, 
the hardly conceivable assurance with which M. d’Herblay 
issued the orders iu the king’s name. For D’Artiignan 
it was quite suflioient to have understood something iu 
order to understand everything. He bowed, and with- 
drew a couple of steps, as if he were about to leave. 

“ I am going with you,” said the bishop. 

“ Where to 1 ” 

“To M. Fouquet; I wish to be a witness of his 
delight.” 

“ Ah, Aramis, how you puzzled me just now ! ” said 
D’Artagnaii, again. 

“ But you understand now, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Of course I understand,” he said aloud ; but then he 
added in a low tone to himseltj almost hissing the words 
through his teeth, “ No, no I I do not understand yet. 
But it is all the same, — here is the order ; ” and then 
he added, “I will lead the wa 5 q Monseigneur,” and he 
conducted Araini.s to Fouqnet’s apartments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE king’s friend. 

Eodquet was waiting with .anxiety ; be had already sent 
away m.any of his servants and his friends, who, antici- 
pating the usual hour of his ordinary receptions, had 
called at iiis door to inquire after him. Preserving the 
utmost silence respecting the danger suspended over his 
head, he only asked them — .as he did every one, indeed, 
who came to the door — where Arainis w'as. When he 
saw D’Artagnau return, and when he perceived the 
Bishop of Vannes behind him, he conld liarclly restrain 
his delight; it was fully equal to his previous uneasiness. 
The mere sight of Arainis was a complete compensation 
to the superintendent for the unhappiness ho had under- 
gone in lieing- arrested. The prelate was silent and 
grave, D’Artagnau completely bewildered by such an 
accumulation of events. 

“ Well, Captain, so yon have brought M. d’Herlday 
to me 1 ” 

“ And something better still, Monseigneui'.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Liljerty.” 

“ I am free I ” 

“ Yes, — by the king’s order," 

Fouqnet resumed his usual serenity that he might 
interrogate Aramis with his look. 

" Oh, yes ; , you can thank M. the Bishop of Vannes,” 
pursued D’Artagnan, “ for it is indeed to him that you 
ow '0 the change that has taken place in tlie king.” 
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“ Oh 1 ” said Fouquet, more huiniliiited at the service 
tlian grateful at its success. 

“ But you,” continued D’Artagiian, addressing Arainis, 
— “ you who h.ave become M. Fouqiiet’s protector and 
patron, — can you not do something for mel” 

“ Anything you like, niy friend,” replied the bishop, in 
a calm voice. 

“ One thing only, then, and I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied. How have you managed to become the favorite of 
tile king, you who have never spolten to him more than 
twice in your lifel” 

“ From a friend such as you are,” said Aramis, ” I can- 
not conceal anything.” 

“ Ah, very good ! tell me, then.” 

“ Very well. You think that I have seen the king 
only twice, while the fact is I have seen him more than a 
hundred times ; only we have kept it very secret, that is 
all.” And without trying to remove the color which at 
this revelation made D’Artagnan’s face flush scarlet, Ara- 
mis turned towards M. Fouquet, who was as much sur- 
prised as the musketeer. ” Monseigneur,” he resumed, 

“ the king desires me to inform you that he is more tlian 
ever your friend, and that the beautiful /life so generously 
offered by you on his behalf has touched him to the 
heart.” 

And thereupon ho saluted M. Fouquet with so much 
reverence of manner that the latter, unable to under- 
stand a man whose diplomacy was of so prodigious a 
character, remained incapable of uttering a single syllable, 
and equally incapable of thought or movement. D’Ar- 
tagnan fancied that these two men had something to say 
to eacli other, and he was about to yield to that feeling 
of instinctive politeness which hurries a man towai'ds the 
door when he feels his pi-esence is an inconvenience for 
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others ; but his eager curiosity, spurred on by so many 
mysteries, counselled him to remain, 

Arainis thereupon turned towards him, and said in a 
quiet tone, “ You will not forget, my friend, the king’s 
order respecting those whom ho intends to receive this 
morning on rising.” These words were clear erlough, and 
the musketeer understood them ; he therefore bowed to 
Fouqnet, and then to Arainis, — to the latter with a 
slight adinixtnre of ironical respect, — and disappeared. 

No sooner liad he left than Foiiquot, whoso impatience 
Iiad hardly been able to wait for that moment, darted 
towards the door to close it ; and then returning to the 
bishop, ho said, “ My dear D’Herblay, I think it now 
high time you should explain to me what has passed, for, 
ill plain and honest trutli, I do not understand anything.” 

“ Wo will explain all that to yon,” said Arainis, sitting 
down, and making Fouquet sit down also, “ Where 
shall I begin 1” 

“ With this, first of all. Why does the king set me at 
liberty ? ” 

“You ought rather to ask mo what was his reason for 
having you arrested.” 

“ Since my arrest I have had time to think it over, 
and my idea is that it arises out of some slight feeling of 
jealousy. My /^(e put M. Colbert out of temper, and 
M. Colbert discovered some cause of complaint against 
me, — Belle-Isle, for instance.” 

“ No ; there is no question at all just now of Belle-Isle.” 

“ AVhat is it, then 1 ” 

“ Do you remember those receipts for thirteen millions 
which M. cle Mazariu contrived to get stolen from you ^ ” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ Well, you are already pronounced to be a public 
robber.” 
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“ Good heavens ! ” 

“ Oh, that is not all. Do you also remember that 
letter you wrote to La Vallierel” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

“ And that proclaims you a traitor and a suborner.” 

■ “ Why should he have pardoned me, theul ” 

“We have not yet arrived at that part of our argu- 
ment. I wish you to be quite convinced of tho fact itself. 
Observe this well : the long knows you to be guilty of 
an appropriation of public funds. Oh, of course I know 
that you have done nothing of the kind ; but at all events 
the king has not seen the receipts, and he cannot do other- 
wise than believe you criminal.” 

“ I beg your pardon, I do not see — ” 

“You will see presently, though. Tiie king, moreover, 
having read yonr love-letter to La Valliero, and the offers 
you there made her, c.annot retain any doubt of your in- 
tentions with regard to that young lady; you will admit 
that, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly ; but conclude.” 

“In a few words. The king* is, therefore, a powerful, 
implacable, and eternal enemy for you.” 

“ Agreed. But am I, tlien, so powerful that ho has 
not dared to .sacrifice me, notwithstanding hi.s hatred, 
with all the nieaiis which iny weakiics.s or niy misfor- 
tunes may have given him ns a hold upon met" 

“ It i.s clear, beyond all doubt,” pursued Aramis, coldlj^, 
“that the king ha.s quarrelled irreconcilably with j'ou.” 

“ But since he absolves me — ” 

“Do you believe it? ” asked the bishop, with a .search- 
ing look. 

“ Without believing in his sincerity of heart, I believe 
in the truth of the fact.” 

Aramis slightly shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Blit why, then, should Louis XIA^. have oonimi.s- 
sipiiecl yon to tell nio wlmt you have just stated 1 ” 

“ The king charged me with nothing for 3-011.” 

! “ With nothing ! ” said the snperintendout, stupefied- 

f “ But that order, then — ” 

“ Oh, yes ! 3'ou are quite right. There is an order, 
oertainly ; ” and these words were proriouuccd I13' Aramis 
in so strange a tone that Fonquet could not suppress a 
' movement of surpri,se. 

“ You are concealing something from me, I see.” 
Aramis softly rubbed his white fingers over his chin, 
!' but said nothing. 

, “ Does the king exile nicl ” 

j “ Do not act as if 3’'ou were pla3'ing, at the game at 

j , which children play when they guess where a thing has 

been hidden, and are informed by a bell being rung when 
I 3 they are approaching near to it, or going awa}' from it.” 

i; “ Speak, then.” 

“Guess.” 

! V “ You alarm me.” 

: “Bah ! that is because 3'ou have not gues.sed, then.” 

“ AVliat did the king say to you 1 In the name of our 
' j friendship, do not deceive me ! ” 

, ;s “ The king has not said a word to me.” 

i! .' “You are killing me with impatience, M. d’Herbliun 

Am I still superintendent!” 

( “As long as you like.” 

! ; , “But what extraordinary empire have you so suddenly 

I . acquired over his Majesty’s mind 1 " 

“ Ah ! that is it.” 

“ You make him do as you like.” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ It is hardly credible.” 

“ So any one would say.” 
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“ D'Herblay, b}" oiir iilliaiioe, our IViondship, lu- 
Gverythiiig you bold the iluare.st in tliu world, Kpeuk 
openly, I imiiloro you. By what uicaiis have you .suc- 
ceeded in overeomirig Louis XIV.’.s 2 )rejiulico.s '! Me did 
not like you, I know.” 

“ The king will like me now," said Arainis, laying a 
stre8.s upon the last word. 

“You and his Majesty liave soinetliiiig 2 iii-rtieular, then, 
between youl” 

“ Yes.” 

“ A secret, perhaps 1 ” 

“Yes, a .secret.” 

“A secret of such a nature as to change his Majesty '.s 
interests 1 ” 

“You are indeed a man of superior intelligence, Mon- 
seigneur, and have made a very accurate guo.sa. I have, 
in fact, discovered a secret of a nature to change the 
interests of the King of France.” 

“Ah!” said Fouquet, with the reserve of n man who 
does not wi.sh to ask que.stions. 

“And you shall judge of it j'our.self,” pursued Aramis ; 
“and you shall tell me if I am mistaken with regard to 
the importance of this secret.” 

“I am listening, since you are good enough to un- 
bosom yourself to mo ; only do not forget that I have 
asked you nothing whiuh may be indiscreet in you to 
communicate.” 

Aramis seemed for a moment as if he wore collecting 
himself. 

“Do not speak!” said Fouquet; “there is still time 
enough.” 

“ Do you remember,” said the bishop, casting down 
his eyes, “ the birth of Louis XIV. 1 ” 

“ As it were yesterday.” 

voL. yi. — 2 
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" Have you ever heard anything particular respecting 
his birth 1 ” 

“Hotliing; except that the king was not really the 
son of Louis XriL” 

‘‘Tliat does not matter to us, or the kingdom either; 
lie is the son of his father, says the Frencli law, whose 
lather is recognized by the law.” 

“ True ; but it is a gi-ave matter when the quality of 
races is called into question.” 

“ A merely secondary question, after all. So that, 
in fact, you have never learned or heard anything in 
particular 1 ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ That is where iny secret begins. The queen, yo\i 
must know, instead of being delivered of one son, was 
delivered of two children.” 

Fouquet looked up .suddenly as he replied, “ And tlic 
second is dead 'I ” 

“ You will see. Tliese twins seemed likely to be 
regai'ded as the pride of tlicir mother and the hope of 
France ; but the weak nature of the king, his supersti- 
tious feelings, nuulc him apprehend a series of conflicts 
between two children whose rights were equal, lie sup- 
pressed one of tlie twins.” 

“ Suppressed, do you say 1 ” 

“ Listen. Both the children grew up, — the one on 
the throne, whose minister you are ; the other, who is 
my friend, in gloom and isolation,” 

” Good iieavens ! Wliat are you saying, M. d’Herblay 1 
And what is this poor prince doing 1 ” 

“Ask me, rather, what ho has done." 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ He was brought up in the country, and then tlirowu 
into a fortress which goes by the name of the Bastille,” 
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“Is it possible 1 ” cried the superintendent, clasping his 
hands. 

“ Tlie one was the most fortunate of men ; the other 
the most unhappy of miserable beings.” 

“ Does bis mother not know this I” 

“ Anne of Austria knows it all.” 

“ And the king ? ’’ 

“ Knows absolutely nothing.” 

“ So much the better ! ” said Fonqnet. 

This remark seemed to make a great impression on 
Aramis ; ho looked at .Fouquet with an anxious expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“ I beg your pardon ; I interrupted yon,” said Fouquet. 

“ I was saying,” resumed Aramis, “ that this poor 
prince was the unhappiost of men, when God, whose 
thoughts are over all his ci-eatiires, undertook to come to 
his assistance.” 

“ Oh ! in wliat way 1 ” 

“ You will see. The reigning king, — I say the I'eign- 
ing king ; you can guess very well why '1 ” 

“ No. AVhy 1 " 

“ Because being alike legitimately entitled from their 
liirth, botli ought to have been kings. Is not that your 
opinion 

“ It is, certainly.’’ 

“ Unreservedly sol " 

“ Most unreservedly ; twiirs are one person in two 
bodies.” 

“ I am ideased that a legist of your learning and 
authority should have pronounced such an opinion. It 
is agreed, then, that both of them possessed the same 
rights, is it not 1 ” 

“ Incontestalily so ! but, gi-acious heavens, what an 
extraordinary circumstance! ” 
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“ We are not at the end of it yet. Patience ! ” 

“ Oh, I shall find ‘patience ’ enough.” 

“ God wished to raise up for that oppressed child an 
avenger, or a supporter, if you prefer it. It happened 
that the reigning king, the usurper — you are qiute of 
my ojiinion, ai’e you not, that it is an act of usurpation 
fur one quietly to enjoyq and selfishly to assume the right 
over, an iidieritauce of whiuli at most only a half belongs 
to him 1 ” 

“Yes; usurpation is the word.” 

“ I continue, then. It was God's will that the usurper 
should possess, in the person of his first ininistor, a nian 
of great talent, of large and generous nature.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fouquet, “ I understand ; you liave 
relied upon me to repair the wrong wliicli lias been done 
to this unhappy brother of Louis XIV, You have 
thought well ; I will help you. I thank you, D’Herblay, 
I thank you.” 

“Oh, no, it is not that at nil ; you have not allowed 
me to finish,” said Arainis, unmoved. 

“I will not say another word, then.” 

“ M, Fouquet, I was observing that the minister of the 
reigning sovereign was suddenly regarded with the gi’eat- 
est aversion, and menaced with the ruin of his fortune, 
with loss of liberty, with loss of life even, by intrigue and 
personal hatred, to which the king gave too readily an 
attentive ear. But Heaven permits — still, however, 
out of consideration for the unhappy prince who had 
been sacrificed — that M. Fouquet should in his turn 
have a devoted friend who knew this state secret, and 
felt tliat he possessed strength and courage enough to 
divulge it, after having had the strength to carry it locked 
up ill Ilia own heart for twenty years.” 

“ Do not go on any farther,” said Fouquet, full of gen- 
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D)-on 8 feelings. “ I miclerst.aiid you, and erai guess eveiy- 
tliiiig now. You went to see the king whoa the intelli- 
gence of my arrest reached yon. You implored him ; ho 
refused to listen to you. Then you threatened him with 
the revelation of that secret ; and Louis XIV., alarmed, 
granted to the fear of your indiscretion what he refused 
to your generous intercession. I understand, I under- 
stand : you have the king in your power; I nnderstand.” 

“You understand nothing as yet,” replied Aramis, 
“ and again yon have interrupted me. And then, too, 
allow me to observe that yon pay no attention to logiciil 
reasoning, and seem to forget what 3 'ou ought most to 
remember.” 

“ What do you moan 1 ” 

“ You know upon what I laid the greate.sfc stres.s .at the 
beginning of onr oonvorsation 1 ” 

“Yes, his Maje.sty’s hate, invincible liate, for me ; yes, 
but what feeling of hate could resist the threat of such a 
revelation ? ” 

“ Such a revelation, do you s.ay ? that i.s the very 
point whore your logic fails you. AVIiat ! do you sup- 
pose that if I had made such a revelation to the king, 
I should have boon alive now 1 ” 

“ It is not ten minutes ago since you wore with the 
king?” 

“ That may bo. Ho might not have had the time to 
get me killed outright, but he would have had the time to 
get mo gagged and thrown into a dungeon. Come, come ! 
show a little consistency in your reasoning, viordien!” 

And by the mere use of this word of the Musketeers, 
nncnnsciously used by one who never .seemed to forget 
anything, Foiiqnet could not but understand to what a 
pitch of exaltation the calm, impenetrable Bishop of 
Vaiines had wrought himself. He shuddered at it. 
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“ Aud tbeii,” replied the latter, after having mastered 
his feelings, '“should I he the man I really am, should I 
1)0 the true friend you consider mo, if I were to expose 
you — you whom the king hates already bitterly enough 
— to a feeling still more than ever to be dreaded iii that 
young maul To have robbed him is nothing; to have 
addressed the woman he loves is not much ; but to hold 
in your keeping both bis crown and his honor, — wliy, 
he would rather pluck out your heart with his own 
hands ! ” 

“ You have not allowed him to penetrate your secret, 
then 1” 

“ I would sooner, far sooner, have swallowed at one 
draught all the poisons that Mithridates drank in twenty 
years in trying to avoid death.” 

“ What have you done, then 1 ” 

““ Ah, now we are coming to the point, Monseigneur ! 
I think I shall not fail to excite a little interest in yo\u 
You are listening, I hope!” 

“How can yon ask mo if I am listening? Go on.” 

Aramis walked softly all round the room, satisfied 
himself that they wore alone aud that all was silent, and 
then returned, and placed himself close to the arm-chair 
in which Foiupiet awaited with the deepest anxiety the 
revelations he had to make. 

“I forgot to tell you," resumed Aramis, addressing 
himself to Foiiquet, who listened to him with the moat 
absorbed attention, — “I forgot to mention a most re- 
mai’kable circumstance respecting these tAvins ; namely, 
that God had formed them so like each other that he 
alone, if he should summon them to his tribunal, could 
distinguish the one from the other." Their own mother 
could not do it.” 

“ Is it possible 1 ” exclaimed Fouquet. 
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“ Tlie same noble cbaracter in their features, the same 
carriage, the same stature, the same voice.” 

“ But their thoughts ; degree of intelligenoe ; their 

knowledge of human life?” 

“ There' is inequality there, I admit, Monsoigneur. 
Yes, for the prisoner of the Bastille is iuo,st incontest- 
ably superior in every way to his brother ; and if from 
his prison this unhappy victim wore to pass to the 
tlironc. Franco would not from the earliest period of 
its history, perhaps, have had a master more powerful 
by his genius and true nobleness of character.” 

Fouquet hurled his free in his hands, as if he were 
overwhelmed by the weiglit of this immense secret. 

Araniis npproaclied him. “There is a further inequal- 
ity,” ho said, coutimiing his work of temptation, — " an 
inequality which concerns yourself, Monscigneur, — he- 
tweon the twins, sons of Louis XIII . ; namely, the last 
comer does not know M. Colbert.” 

Fouqnet raised his head immediately ; hi.s features 
were pale and distorted. The bolt had hit its mark, 
not his heart, hut his mind and comprehension. 

“I understand yon,” he said to Aramis “you are 
proposing a conspiracy to me 1 ” 

“ Something like it.” 

“ One of those attempts which, as you said at tlie he- 
‘>-iuning of this conversation, alter the fate of empires 1 

“ And of superintendents ; yes, Monseigneur." 

“ In a word, you propose to me that I should assist in 
the substitution of the son of Louis XIII. who is now 
a prisoner in the Bastille for the son of Louis XIII. 
who is now at this moment asleep in the Chamber of 
Morpheus 1” 

Aramis smiled with the sinister expression of Ins 
sinister thought. “ Perhaps, ” he said. 
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“But,” said Fonqnet, after a painful silence, “you 
have not reflected that sneh a political enterprise must 
overturn the cnti?’e kingdom ; and that after pulling up 
that widely-i'ooted tree that is called a king, to replace it 
hy another, the earth around will never again become so 
firm that the new king may bo secure against the wind 
that remains of the former tempest, and against the 
oscillations of his own bidk.” 

Aramis continued to smile. 

“ Have yon thought,” continued Fonqnet, becoming 
animated with that power of genius which in a few 
seconds originates and matures the conception of a plan, 
and with that largeness of view which foresees all its 
conseq lienees and embraces all its results, — " liave yon 
thought that we mn.st assemble the nobility, the clergy, 
and the third estate of the realm ; that wo shall have to 
depose the reigning sovereign, to disturb by a frightful 
scandal the tomb of their dead father, to saorifioo the 
life, tlie honor, of a woman (Anne of Austria), the life 
and peace of another woman (Maria Theresa) 1 And 
supjioso that all were done, if we were to succeed in 
doing it — ” 

“ I do not understand yon,” continned Aramis, coldly. 
“ There is not a single word of tlie slightest use in what 
you have just said.” 

“What ! ” said the superintendent, .surprised ; “a man 
like you refuse to view the practical bearings of tlie 
case 1 Do jmu confine yourself to the childish delight of 
a political illusion, and neglect the chances of fulfilment, 
— in other words, the reality 1 Is it possilile 1 ” 

“ My friend,” said Aramis, emphasizing the word with 
a kind of disdainful familiarity, “ what does God do in 
order to substitute one king for another 1 ” 

“ God ! ” exclaimed Fonqnet, — “ God gives directions 
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t,o his agent, who seizes upon the doomed victim, hniTies 
him away, and seats the trinraphant rival on the empty 
tlirone. But yon forget that this agent is called death. 
Ob, M. d’Herblay ! in Heaven’s name, tell me if you 
have had the idea — ” 

“There is no question of that, Monscignciir, — you 
are going beyond the object in view. Who spoke of- 
Louis XIV. 's death ; wlio spoke of adopting the c.vaniple 
of God in the strict method of his works'! Xo; I wisii 
you to understand that God effects Ids purposes without 
confusion, without scandal, without effort, and that men 
inspired by God succeed like him in all their under- 
takings, in all they attempt, in all they do.” 

“ What do yon mean 1 ” 

“I mean, my friend,” returned Arainis, with the same 
intonation on the word “ friend ” that he had applied to 
it the first time, — “I mean that if there has been any 
confusion, scandal, and even effort in the substitution of 
the prisoner for the king, I defy you to prove it.” 

“ What ! ” cried Foiiqnet, whiter than tlie handker- 
chief with which he wiped his temple.s ; “ what do you 
say 1 ” 

“ Go to the king’s apartment,” continued Aramis, tran- 
quilly ; “ and you who know the mystery, I defy even you 
to perceive that the prisoner of the Bastille is lying in his 
brother’s bed.” 

“But the king!” stammered Fouqnet, seized ivith 
horror at the intelligence, 

“What king'!” said Arainis, in his gentlest tone; “the 
one who hates yon, or the one who likes you!” 

“ The king — of yesterday 1 ” 

“ The king of yesterday ! Be quite easy on that score ; 
he has gone to take the place in the Bastille which his 
victim has occupied for such a long time past.” 
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“ Great God ! And who took him there 't ” 

“I." 

“ YouV’ 

“Yes, and in the simplest way. I carried him away 
last night; and while he was descending into gloom, the 
other was ascending into light. 1 do not think there has 
haeu any disturbunac created in any wiiy. A flu.sh of 
lightning without thunder never awakens any one.” 

kYucpiet uttered a thick, smothered ciy, as if he hail 
been struck by some invisible blow, and clasping liis 
head between his clinched hands, he murmured, “ You 
did that!” 

“ Cleverly enough, too ; what do you think of it 1 ” 

“You have detlu'oned the king; you have imprisoned 
luml” 

“ It is done.” 

“ And such an action was committed here at Vanx ? ” 

“Yes; here at Vaux, in the Cliamber of Morpheus. 
It would almost seem that it had been built in anticipa- 
tion of such an act.” 

“ And at what time did it occur 1 ” 

" Last night, between twelve and one o’clock.” 

Fouquet made a movement as if lie umro on the point 
of springing upon Aramis ; he restrained himself. “ At 
Vanx ; under my roof ! ” he said in a half-strangled voice. 

“ I believe so ; for it is still your house, and is likely to 
continue so, since M. Colbert cannot rob yon of it now.” 

“ It was under my roof, then, Monsieur, that you coni- 
mitted this crime ! ” 

“ This crime 1 ” said Aramis, stupefied. 

“This abominable crime !” pursued Fouquet, becoming 
more and more excited ; “this crime more execrable than 
an assassination ; this crinm which dishonors my name 
forever, and entails upon me the horror of postei’ity ! ” 
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“You are not in your senses, Mousie\ir,” ri'iilied 
Aramis, in an irresoluto tone of voiec ; “you are sjieak- 
iug too loudly. Take care ! ” 

“ r will call out so loudly th.at the wliole world .sli.all 
bear me.” 

“ M. Fouquet, take care ! ” 

Fouqiiet turned round towards the prelate, wlioni lie 
looked full ill the fiico. “You luivc dislumored iiie,” 
he said, “in coinmitting so foul an not of trea.soii, .so 
heinous a crime upon my guest, upon one who wa.s [icace- 
fully reposing beneath my roof. Oh, woo, woe is mo ! ” 

“ Woo to the man, rather, who beneath your roof 
meditated the ruin of your fortune, your life. Do you 
forget that 1 ” 

“He was my gii 0 .st ; he was nij' king!” 

Aramis rose, his eyes literally blood.sbot, his month 
trembling convulsively. “ Have I a man out of his 
senses to deal with 1 ” ho said. 

“You have an honorable man to deal with.” 

“Yon are mad ! ” 

“A man who will prevent you from consummating 
your crime.” 

“ You are mad ! ” 

“A man who would sooner die, who would kill yon 
even, rather than allow you to complete his dishonor.” 

And Fouquet snatched up liis sword, which D’Artagiiaii 
liad placed at the head of his bed, and elinebed it reso- 
lutely in his band. Aramis frowned, and thrust his hand 
into his breast, as if in search of a weapon. This move- 
ment did not escape Fouquet, who, noble and grand in 
his magnanimity, threw his sword to a distance from him, 
and approached Aramis so close as to touch his shoulder 
with his disarmed hand. “Monsieur,” he said, “ I would 
sooner die here on the spot than survive my disgrace ; 
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iind if yon have any pity left for rae, I entreat 3'on to take 
my life.” 

Aramis remained silent and motionle.ss. 

“You do not roplj^l ” said Foiiquet. 

Aramis raised his head gently, and a glimmer of hope 
might he seen once more to aniinato his ej'os. “ Eeflect, 
Monseignenr,” he said, “ upon everything we have to ex- 
pieot. As the matter now stands, the king is still alive, 
and his imprisonment saves j’-our life,” 

“ Yes,” replied Fonquet, “yon may have been acting 
on my behalf; but I do not accept yonr service. At the 
same time, I do not wish yonr ruin. Yon will leave this 
house.” 

Aramis stifled the exclamation which almost escaped 
his broken heart. 

“I am hospitable towards all who ai'e dwellers beneath 
my roof,” continued Fonqnet, with an air of ine.xpressible 
majesty ; “ you will not be more fatally lost than ho 
whose ruin you have consummated.” 

“ You will be so,” said Aramis, in a hoarse, prophetic 
voice, — “yon will be so, believe mo.” * 

“I accept the augury, M. d’llerblay; but nothing 
shall stop me. You will leave Vanx ; you Tunst leave 
France. I give you four hours to place yourself out of 
the king’s reach.” 

“ Four hours 1 ” said the Bishop of Vannes, .scornfully 
and incredulously. 

“ Upon the word of Fonquet, no one shall follow yon 
before the expiration of that time. You will therefore 
have four hours’ advance of those whom the king may 
wish to despatch after yon,” 

“ Four hours 1 ” repeated Aramis, in a thick, smothered 
voice. 

“ Tt is more than you will need to get on board a 
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vessel, and flee to Belle-Isle, which I give you as a place 
of refuge.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Aramis. 

“Belle-Isle ia as much ihiue for you as Vaux is mine 
for the king. Go, D’Herblay, go ! as long as I live, not 
a liair of your liead sliall be injured,” 

“Thank you,” said Araniia, with a cold irony of manner. 

“ Go at once, then, and give me your hand, before we 
both hasten away, — you to save your life, I to save my 
honor.” 

Aramis withdrew from his breast the baud he had con- 
cealed there ; it was stained with his blood. He liad dug 
his nails into his flesh, as if in punishment for having i, 

nursed so many projects, more vain, iusemsatG, aud fleet- 
ing than the life of man. Foiiquot was horror-stricken, 
and then his heart smote him with pity. He opened his 
arms to Aramis. 

“ I had no weapons,” murmured Aramis, as wild and 
terrible as the shade of Dido. And thou, without touch- 
ing Fouquet’s hand, lie turned his head aside, and stepped 
back a pace or two. His last word was an imprecation, 
liis last gesture a cnr.se, which his blood-stained liand 
seemed to invoke, as it sprinkled on Fouquet’s firce a few 
drops of his blood ; and both of tliera darted out of tlie 
room by the secret staircase which led down to the inner 
courtyard. Fouquet ordered ids best horses, while Aramis 
paused at the foot of tho staircase which led to Porthos’s 
apartment. He reflected for some time, while Fouquet’s 
carriage left the stone-paved courtyard at full gallop. 

“ Shall I go alone,” said Aramis to himself, “or warn 
the prince 1 Oh, fury ! Warn the prince, and then — 
do what 1 Take him with me t Carry this accusing wit- 
ness about with me everywhere ? War, too, would fol- 
low, — civil war, implacable in its nature ! And without 
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any resource — alas, it is impossible! What will he do 
without mel Without me he will be uttoi'ly destroyed! 
Yet who knows! let destuiy be fullilled 1 Condeinued 
he was, let him remain so, then I Cod ! Demon ! Gloomy 
and scornful Power, whom men call the Genius of man, 
tliou art only a breath, more uncertain, moi'e useless, 
than the wind in the mountains ! Chance thou term’st 
tliysolf, hut thou art nothing ; thou iiiflarnest everything 
with thy breath, crnmhlest mountains at thj^ approach, 
and suddenly art thyself destroyed at the presence of the 
cross of dead wood, behind which stands another Power 
invisible hke thyself, - — whom thou deuiest, perhaps, 
but whose avenging hand is on thee, and hurls thee in 
the dust dishonored and unnamed ! Lost! lam lost! 
What can be done! Flee to Belle-Isle! Yes, and leave 
Porthos behind me, to talk and relate the whole affair to 
evei'y one, — Porthos, who will suffer, perhaps ! I will not 
let poor Portlios sufler. He is one of tlie members of my 
own frame ; his grief is niino. Portlios shall leave with 
me, and shall follow my destiny. It must be so,” 

And Aramis, apprehensive of meeting any one to whom 
his hurried movements might appear suspicious, ascended 
the staircase without being perceived, Porthos, but just 
'|i“| returned A-oiu Paris, slept already tlie sloop of the just; 

his huge body forgot its fatigue as his mind forgot its 
thoughts. Aramis entered, ligiit as a shadow, and placed 
his nervous grasp on the giant’s shoulder. “Come, Por- 
thos,” he cried, “ come ! ” 

Porthos obeyed, rose from his bed, and opened his eyes, 
even before opening his mind. 

“ We are going oflj” said Aramis. 

“ Ah ! ” returned Porthos. 

“ We shall go mounted, and faster than we have ever 
gone in onr lives.” 
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“ Ah ! ” repeated Portbos. 

“ Dress yourself, my friend.” 

And he helped the giant to dress himself, and thrust 
his gold and diamonds into his pocket. While he was 
thus engaged, a slight noise attracted his attention, and 
he saw D’Artagnan looking at them from the open door- 
way. Aramis started. 

“ What the devil are you doing there in such an 
agitated manner ? ” said the musketeer. 

“ Hush ! ” said Porthos. 

“ We are going off on a mission,” added the bishop. 

“You are very fortunate,” said the musketeer. 

“ Oh, dear me ! ” said Porthos, “ I feel so wearied ; I 
would much prefer to sleep. But the service of the 
king — ” 

“Have you seen M. Fouquet?” inquired Aramis of 
D'Artagnan, 

“Yes ; this very minute, in a carriage.” 

“ What did ho say to you ?” 

“ He bade me adieu,” 

“ Was that all ? ” 

“ What else do you think he could say ? Am I 
worth anything now. since you have all got into such 
high favor 1 ” 

“ Listen,” said Aramis, embracing the musketeer ; 
“your good times are roturniug again. You will have 
no more occasion to be jealous of any one,” 

“ Ah, bah ! ” 

“I pi-edict that something will happen to you to-day 
which will increase your importance.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“You know that I know all the news?” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

“ Come, Porthos, are you ready ? Let us go." 
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“ I am quite ready, Aramis.” 

“Let us embrace D’Artagiiaii first.” 

“ Pardieii ! ” 

“ But the horses ? ” 

“Oh ! there is no want of them here. Will you have 
mine 1 ” 

“ No ; Porthos has hi.s own stud. So adieu ; adieu ! ” 

The two fugitives mounted their horses beneath the 
eyes of the captain of the Musketeers, who held Portho.s’s 
stirrup for him, and gazed after them until they were out 
of sight. 

“ On any other occasion,” thought the Gascon, “ I 
should say that those gentlemen wore making their es- 
cape ; but in these days politics seem so changed that 
this is called going on a mission. I have no objection. 
Let me attend to my own affairs j” and he philosophically 
entered his apartments. 
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CHAPTEE III 


HOW THE COUNTERSIGN WAS RESPECTED AT THE BASTILLE, 


Fouqdet tore along as fast as his horses could drag him. 
On the way he trembled with horror at the idea of what 
had just been revealed to him. “What must have 
bean,” he thought, “ the jmutli of those e.vtraordinaiy 
men, who, even as age is stealing fast upon them, still 
are able to conceive such plans, and to carry them out 
without flinching ! ” 

At one moment ho asked himself whether all that Ara- 
rais had just been recounting to him was not ti dream only, 
and whether the fable itself was not the snare;, so that 
when he shoi.ild arrive at the Bastille he might find an 
order of arrest, which would send him to join the dc- 
tlironed king. Strongly impressed with this idea, lie gave 
certain sealed orders on his route, while fresh horses were 
harnessed to his carriage. These orders were addressed 
to M. d’Artagnan and to certain others whose fidelity to 
tlie king was far above suspicion. 

“ In this way,” said Fouqiiet to himself, “ prisoner or 
not, I shall have performed the duty which 1 owe to my 
honor. The orders will not reach them until after my 
return, if I should return free, and consequently they will 
not have been unsealed, I shall then take them back 
again. If I am delayed, it will be because some misfor- 
tune will have befallen me ; and in that case assistance 
will be sent for me as well ns for the king.” 

VOL. vr. — 3 
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Prepared in this manner, the supei'intendent arrived at 
the Bastille ; he had travelled at the rate of five leagues 
mid a half an hour. Every circumstance of delay which 
Ararnis had escaped hi his visit to the Bastille befell 
ll'oucpiet. It was in vain that he gave his name, in vain 
that he endeavored to be recogni'zed ; he could not suc- 
ceed in obtaining an entrance. By dint of entreaties, 
throats, and coininands, he succeeded in inducing a senti- 
nel to speak to one of tlio subalterns, wlio went and told 
the niajor. As for the governor, they did not even dare 
to disturb him. Bouquet sat in his carriage, at the outer 
gate of the fortress, chafing with rage and impatioiice, 
awaiting the return of the officer, who at last reappeared 
with a somewhat sulky air. 

“Well,” said Fouquet, impatiently, “what did the 
major say 1 ” 

“Well, Monsieur,” replied the soldier, “the major 
laughed in my face. He told mo that M. Fouquet was 
at Vaux, and that even were he at Paris, M. Fouquet 
would not rise at .so early an hour as the present.” 

“ Mordkii ! you are a sot of fools,” cried the minister, 
darting out of the carriage ; and before tlie subaltern 
had had time to shut tlie gate, Fouquet sprang through 
it, and ran forward in spite of the soldier, who cried out 
for assistance. Fouquet gained ground, regardless of the 
cries of the man, who however, having at last come up 
with Fouquet, called out to the sentinel of the second 
gate, “ Look out, look out, sentinel ! ’’ The man crossed 
his pike before the minister ; but the latter’, robust and 
active, and carried away too by his pas.sion, wrested the 
pike from the soldier, and struck him a violent bio's? on 
the shoulder with it. The subaltern, who approached too 
closely, received his part of the blows as well. Both 
of them uttered loud and furious cries, at the sound of 
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which the whole of the first body of the advanced guard 
poured out of the guard-house. Among them there was 
one, however, who i-ecognized the superintendent, and 
who called out, “Monseigneur! ah, Moiiseigneur I Stop, 
stop, yon fellows I ” and he effectually checked the sol- 
diers?, who wore on the point of avenging their compan- 
ions. Fouquet desired them to open the gate ; but they 
refused to do so without the countersign. He desired 
them to inform the governor of his presence ; but the 
hitter had already heard the disturbance at the gate, 
lie ran forward, followed by his major, and acconipanied 
by a jiickot of twenty men, persuaded that an attack ivas 
being made on the Bastille. Baisornoanx also recognized 
Fouquet immediately, and dropped his sword, which he 
had held brandishing about in his hand. 

“Ah, Monseignenr 1” ho stammered, “how can I 
excuse — ” 

“Monsieur,” said the superintendent, flushed with 
anger, and heated by his exertions, “I congratulate yon. 
Your watch and ward are admirably kept.” 

Baisemeaux turned pale, thinking that this remark 
was said ironically, and portended a furious burst of 
anger. But Fouquet had i-ecovered his breath, and 
beckoning towards him the sentinel and the subaltern, 
who wore rubbing their shoulders, he said, “ There are 
twenty pistoles for the sentinel, and fifty for the olficer. 
Pray receive my compliments, gentlemen. I will not fliil 
to speak to his Majesty about jmu. And now, M. Baise- 
meaux, a word with yon.” 

And he followed the governor to his official residence, 
accompanied by a murmur of general satisfaction. Baise- 
meaux was already trembling with shame and uneasiness. 
Aramis’s early visit from that moment seemed to Involve 
consequences which a functionary was justified in appre- 
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bending. It was quite another thing, however, when 
Fonquet, in a sharp tone of voice', and with an irnperions 
look, said, “You have seen M. d’Herblay this morning?” 

“Yes, Monseiguenr.” 

“ And are you not horrified at the crime of which you 
have made yourself an accomplice?” 

“ Well,” thought Baiseineaux, “ good so far ; ” and 
then he added aloud, “But w'hat crime, Monseigiieui’, do 
you allude to ? ” 

“ Tliat for which you can bo quartered alive. Monsieur, 
— do not forget that ! But this is not a time to show 
anger. Conduct me immediately to the prisoner.” 

“ To what prisoner ? ” said Baisemeaux, tremblingly. 

“ You pretend to be ignorant ! Very good ; it is the 
best thing for you to do, — for if, in fact, you were to ad- 
mit your participation iii it, it would be all over with 
you. I wisti, therefore, to seem to believe iu your as- 
sumption of ignorance.” 

“I entreat yon. Monseigneur — ” 

“ Tliat will do. Lead me to the prisoner.” 

“ To Marchiali ? ” 

“ Wlio is Marchiali ? ” 

“ The prisoner who was brought back this morning by 
M. d’Herblay.” 

“ He is called Marchiali?” said the superintendent, his 
conviction somewhat shaken by Baisemeaux’s cool mannei'. 

“ Yes, Monseigneiir ; that is the name under which he 
was inscribed liere.” 

Fouquet looked steadily at Baisemeaux, as if to road 
his very heart, and perceived, with that clear-sightedness 
which men possess who are accustomed to the exercise of 
power, that the man was speaking with absolute sincerity. 
Besides, on observing his face for a moment, he could not 
believe that Aramis would have chosen such a confidant. 
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“ It is tho prisoner,” said the superintendent to Baiae- 
meaux, “ whom M. d’Herblay carried away the day before 
yesterday I ” 

‘‘ Yes, Monseigneur." 

‘‘And whom he brought back tliis morning?” added 
Fouquet, quickly, for he understood immediately the 
meohaiiisin of Aramis’s plan. 

‘‘Precisely, Mouseig'ueur.” 

‘‘And his name is Marchiali, you say?” 

“Yes; Marchiali. If Monseigneur luis come here to 
remove him, so much the better, for I was going to write 
about him.” 

“What has he done, then?” 

“ Ever since this morning, he has annoyed me extremely. 
Hu has had such terrible fits of passion as almost to make 
me believe that he would bring the Bastille itself down 
about our ears.” ' 

“ I will soon relieve you of his presence,” said Fouquet’. 

“ Ah ! so much the better.” 

“ Conduct me to his prison.” 

“ Will Monseigneur give me the order?” 

“ What order? ” 

“ An order from the king.” 

“Wait until 1 sign yo(i one." 

“ That will not be sufficient, Monseigneur ; I must have 
an oi'der from the king.” 

Fonqnet assumed an irritated expression. “ As you 
are so scrupulous,” he said, “ with regard to allowing 
prisoners to leave, show me the order by which this one 
was set at liberty.” 

Baisemeaux showed him the order to release Seldon. 

“Very good,” said Fouquet; “but Seldon is not 
Marchiali.” 

“ But Marchiali is not at liberty ; he is here.” 
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“ But you said that M. d’Herblay carried him away 
and brought him back again.” 

'■ I did not say so.” 

“So surely did you say it that I almost seem to hear 
it now.” 

“ It was a slip of my tongue, tlien, Monseigneur.” 

“Take care, M. Baisemeaux, take care ! ” 

“ I have nothing to fear, Monseigneur ; I am acting 
according’ to strict regulation.” 

“ Do you dare to say so 1 ” 

“ I would say so in the presence of an apostle. M. 
d’Herblay brought me an order to set Seldou at liberty ; 
and Soldou is free.” 

“ I tell you that Marchiali has left the Ba.stille.” 

“ You must prove that, Monseigiiour.” 

“Let me sec him.” 

“ You, Monseigneur, who govern in this kingdom, know 
very well that no one can see any of the prisoners with- 
out an express order from the king.” 

“ M. d’f-ferblay' has entered, however.” 

“ That is to be jjroved, Mousoigneur.” 

“M. de Baisemeaux, once more I warn you to pay 
particular attention to what you arc saying.” 

“ All the documents ai’e there, Monseigueur.” 

“M. d’Herblay is overthrown,” 

“ Overthrown, — M. d’Herblay 1 Impossible ! ” 

“ Y’ou see that he has inlluenced yon.” 

“YVhafc influences me, Monseigneur, is the. king’s ser- 
vice. I am doing ray duty^ Give me an order from him, 
and you shall enter.” 

“ Stay, Monsieur the Governor ! I give yovi my word 
that if you allow me to see tlie prisoner I will give yon 
an order from, the king at once.” 

“ Give it to me now, Mousoigneur.” 
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“ And that if you refuse me I will have you and all 
your officers arrested on the spot.” 

“Before you commit sucli an act of violence, Mon- 
seigneur, you will reflect,” said Baiseraeaux, who had 
turned very pale, “that we will only obey^ an order 
signed by the king ; and that it will be just as easy for 
you to obtain one to see Marohiali as to obtain one to do 
80 much injury to rao, wlio am innocent.” 

“True, true!" cried Fouquet, furiously, — “perfectly 
true ! M. de Baisemeanx,” he added in a sonorous 
voice, drawing the unhappy governor towards him, 
“ do you know why I am so anxious to speak to the 
prisoner 1 ” 

“ No, Monseiguour ; and please observe that you are 
terrifying me. I tremble, and feel as if I were going to 
faint.” 

“You will faint outright, M. Baisemeanx, when I 
return here at the head of ten thousand men and thirty 
pieces of cannon.” 

“ Good heavens. Monseigneur ! you are losing your 
sen.scs ! ” 

“ When I have roused the whole population of Paris 
against you and your cursed towers, and have battered 
open the gates of this filaee, and hanged you up to the 
bars of that tower in the corner there.” 

“ Monseigneur, Monseigueur I for pity’s sake I ” 

“ I will give you ten minutes to make up your mind,” 
added Fouquet, in a calm voice. “ I will sit down here 
ui this arm-chair and wait for you. If in ten minutes’ 
time you still persist, 1 will leave this place, and yon 
may think me as mad as you like ; hut you will see 1 ” 

Baisemeanx stamped his foot on the ground like a 
man in a state of despair, but he did not utter a word ; 
wlierenpon Fouquet seized a pen and ink, and wrote, — 
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“ Oj'der for M. le Prevot des Marchands to assemble the 
jnuiiicipal guard, and to march upon the Bastille for the king’s 
service.” 


Baisemeaux shrugged his shoulders. Fouquet wrote; 

“ Order for M. le Duo de Bouillon and M. le Prince de 
Condo to assume the conimanil of the Swiss and of the Guards, 
and to march upon the Bastille for the king’s service.” 

Baisemeaux reflected. Fouquet still wrote : — 

“ Order for every soldier, citizen, or gentleuiau to seize and 
apprehend, wherever he may be Ibunil, tlic Chevalier d’Herblay, 
Evoque de Vannes, and his accomplices, who are — first, M. de 
Baisemeaux, governor of the Bastille, suspected of the crimes 
of high treason and rebellion — ” 

“ Stop, Monseignour ! ” cried Bal.semeaux. “ I under- 
stand absolutely nothing of the whole matter ; but .so 
many misfortunes, even were it madness itself that had 
set tliom at work, might happen hero in a couple of 
hours that tho king, by whom I shall ho judged, will see 
wbetlier I have been wrong in withdrawing the counter- 
sign before so many imminent catastrophes. Come with 
me to the keep, Monseignenr ; you shall see Marcliiali.” 

Fonquot darted out of the room, followed by Baise- 
meaux wiping the perspiration from his face. “ What a 
terrible morning ! ” he said ; “ what a disgrace ! ” 

“ Walk faster ! ” replied Fo\tquet. 

Baisemeaux made a sign to the jailer to precede 
them. He was afniid of his companion, — which the 
latter could not fail to perceive. 

“ A truce to this child’s-play ! ” said Fouquet, roughly. 
“ Let the man remain here ; take the keys yourself, and 
show me the way. Not a single person, do you under- 
stand, must hear what is going to take place here.” 
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“All ! ” said Baisemeaiix, undecided. 

“Again,” cried Fouqiiet. “Ah! say ‘No’ at once, 
and I will leave the Bastille, and will myself carry my 
own despatches,” 

Baisemeaux bowed his head, took the keys, and iinac- 
corajianied except by the minister, ascended the staircji.se. 
As they advanced np the spiral staii'case, certain smoth- 
ered murmurs became distinct cries and fearful impi’cca- 
tions. “ What is that 1 ” asked Fouquet. 

That is your Marchiali,” said the governor ; “ that is 
tlie way madmen howl.” And ho accompanied that reply 
with a glance more indicative of injurious allusions, as far 
as Foucpiet was concerned, than of politeness. 

The latter trembled ; he had just recognized, in one cry 
more terrible than any that had preceded it, the king’s 
voice. He paused on the staircase, trying to snatch tlie 
bunch of keys from Baisemeau.x", who thought this new 
madman was going to dash out his brains with one of 
them. 

“ Give me the keys at once ! ” cried Fouquot, tearing 
them from his hand. “ Which is the key of tlie door I 
am to open 1 ” 

“ That one.” 

A fearful cry, followed by a violent blow against the 
door, made the whole staircase resound with the echo. 

“ Leave this place!” said Fouquet to Baisemeaux, in a 
threatening voice. 

“I ask nothing better,” murmured the latter. “There 
will be a couple of madmen face to face; and the one 
will kill the other, I am sure.” 

“ Go ! ” repeated Fouquet. “ If you place your foot 
on this staircase bijfore I c.all you, remember that you 
shall take the placei of the meanest prisouer in the 
Ba.stille.” 
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“ This; job will kill me, I am sure ! ” muttered Baise- 
lueaux, as he withdrew with tottering steps. 

The prisouor’s cries became more and more terrible. 
Wheu Fouquet had satisfied him.self that Baisemeaiix 
had reached the bottom of the staircase, he inserted the 
key ill the first lock. It was then that he heard the 
hoarse, choking voice of the king crying out in a frenzy 
of rage, “ Help, help ! I am the king ! ” The key of the 
second door was not the same as the first, and Fouquet 
was obliged to look for it on tlie bunch. The king, 
meanwliile, furious and almost mad with rage and pas- 
sion, .shouted at the toji of his voice, “It was M. Fouquet 
who brought me here ! help mo against M. Fouquet ! 
1 am the king ! help the king against M. Fouquet ! ” 

Those cries tore the minister's heart with mingled 
emotions. They were followed by frightful blows lev- 
elled against the door with a part of the broken chair 
with which the king had armed himself. Fouquet at 
last succeeded in finding the key. 'The king was almost 
exhausted ; lie no longer articulated, lie roared ; “ Death 
to Fouquet ! Death to the traitor Fouquet ! " The 
door Hew open. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE icing’s GEA'ITTUDE. 

The two men were on the point of darting towards e.-ieh 
other, when they suddenly stopped, as a mutual recogni- 
tion took place, and each uttered a cry of horror ° 
“Have you come to assassinate me, Monsieur 1“ said 
the king', when he recognized Fouquet. 

“ The king in this state ! ” murmured the minister. 
Nothing could he more terrible, indeed, than the ap- 
pearance of Loui.s at the moment Fouquet had surprised 
him; his clothes were in tatters; his shirt, open and 
torn to rags, was stained with sweat, and with the blood 
which streamed from his lacerated breast and arms. 
Haggard, pale, foaming, his hair dishevelled, Louis XIV 
presented a vivid picture of despair, hunger, and fear’ 
combined in one figure. Fouquet was so touched so af- 
fected and disturbed, that he ran to the king with his 
arms stretched out and his eyes fdlcd witli tears T ouis 
held up the massive piece of wood of which ho had made 
such a furious use. 

“ Sire,” said Fouquet, in a voice tremhling with emo- 
tion, “ do you not recognize the most faithful of vour 
friends 1 ” 

“ A friend, -— you ! ” repeated Louis, gnashing his teeth 
in a manner which betrayed his hate and desire for speedy 
vengeance. ^ ^ 

“ The most respectful of your servants,” added Fou- 
quet, throwing himself on his knees. The king let the 
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viide weapon fall from liis grasp. Fonqnot approached 
him, kissed his knees, and took him tcndei'ly in hi.s arms. 
“Mjf king, my child,” he said, “how you mu.st have 
snflered ! ” 

Louis, recalled to himself bj' the change of situation, 
looked at himself, and ashamed of his disordered state, 
ashamed of his conduct, ashamed of the protection he 
was receiving', drew hack. Fouquet did not understand 
this movement ; he did not perceive that the king’s pride 
would never forgive him for having been a witness of 
.so rnuoli weakness. “Come, Sire,” he said, “you are 
free.” 

“Freel” repeated the king. “Oh! you set me at 
liberty, then, after having dared to lift up your hand 
against me 1 ” 

“You do not believe that I.” exclaimed Fouquet, indig- 
nantly ; “ you cannot believe me to be guilty of such 
an act.” 

And r.apidly, warmly even, he related the whole par- 
ticulars of the intrigue, the details of which are already 
known to the re.adcr. While the recital eontimnjd, Lonis 
suffered tlie most horrible anguish of mind ; and when 
it was finished, tiie magnitude of the danger he had run 
struck him far more than the importance of the secret 
relating to his twin bi-other. “Monsieur,” he said sud- 
denly to Fouquet, “this double birth is a falsehood; you 
cannot have been deceived by it.” 

“ Sire ! ” 

“It is impossible, I tell yon, that the honor, the virtue 
of my mother can be suspected. And my first minister, 
has he not alre.ady done justice on the criminals?” 

“ lleflect, Sii’e, before you are carried away by 
your anger,” replied Fouquet. “ The birth of your 
brother — ” 
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“I have only one brother; and that is Monsieur. 
You know it as well ns myself. There is a plot, I tell 
you, beg'iuniiig with the governor of the Bastille.” 

“ Be cai-eful, Sire, for this man has been deceived as 
every one else has by the prince’s likeness to yourself.” 

“ Likemess 1 absurd ! " 

“ This Marchiali must, however, be very like your 
Majesty to be able to deceive every one,” Fouquet 
persisted. 

“ Bidiculous ! ” 

“ Do not say so, Sire ; those who had prepared every- 
thing in order to face and deceive your ministers, your 
mother, your officers of state, the members of your 
family, must be quite confident of the resemblance be- 
tween you.” 

“ There is truth in that,” murmured the king; “hut 
where are these persons, then 1 ” 

“ At Vaux.” 

“ At Vaux ! and you suffer them to remain there 1 ” 

“iVIy most pressing duty seemed to be your Majesty’s 
release. I have accomplished that duty ; and now what- 
ever your Majesty may command, shall be done. I await 
your orders.” 

Louis reflected for a few minutes. “Muster all the 
troops in Paris,” he said. ' 

“ All the necessary orders are given for that purpose,” 
replied Fouquet. 

“You have given orders 1” exclaimed the king. 

“ For that pui'pose, — yes. Sire I your Majesty will be at 
the head of ten thousand men in an hour.” 

The only reply the king made was to take hold of Fon- 
quot’s hand with such an expression of feeling that it was 
very easy to perceive how strongly he had until that re- 
mark maintained his suspicions of the minister, notwith- 
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standing' the latter’s intervention. “ And with these 
troops,” he said, “ wo shall go at once and besiege in your 
liouse the rebels wlio by this time will have estiililislied 
’id intrenched themselves tlicre.” 

“ I should be sni'prised if that were the case,” repdied 
Fouqnot. 

“Whyr’ 

“Because their chief, — the very soul of the enter- 
pirise, — having been nnmasked by tne, the whole plan 
seems to me to have miscarried.” 

“ You have unmasked this false prince also 

“ No, I have not seen him.” 

“ Whom liave you seen, then 1 " 

“ The leader of the enterprise is not that nnhapipiy 
young man ; the latter is merely an instrument, des- 
tined through his whole life to wretohedness, I pilainly 
perceive.” 

“ Most certainlpo” 

“It is M. TAbbc d’Uerblay, Bishop of YcaJines.” 

“ Your friend 1” 

“ He was my friend. Sire,” rcjdied Fonqnet, nobly. 

“ An unfortunate cireumstanec for yon,” said tlie king, 
in a less generous tone of voice. 

“Such frieiulshiii, Sire, had nothing dishonorable in it 
so long as I was ignorant of the crime.” 

“You should have foreseen it.” 

“If I am guilty, I place myself in your Majesty’s 
hands.” 

“ All, M. Fouqnot, it was not that I meant,” returned 
the king, sorry to have shown the bitterness of his 
thought in such a manner. “Well; I assure you that 
notwithstanding the mask with which the villain covered 
his face, I had something like a vague suspicion that it 
miglit be he. But with this chief of the enterprise there 
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was a man of jii-odigions strength j the one who moiiaced 
me with a force almost herculean, what is ho?” 

“It must be his friend tlie Baron du Vallon, formerly 
one of the Muskoteens.” 

“ The friend of IJ Artagnan ; the friend of the Corate 
de la Fere ? All ! ” exclaimed the king, as he paused at 
the name of tlie latter, “ we must not forget that connec- 
tion between the oonspiratoi's and M. de Brageloime.” 

“ Sire, Sire, do not go too far ! M. de la Fbre is the 
most honorable man in France. Be satisfied with those 
whom I deliver up to J’on.” 

“With those whom you deliver up to mo, you say? 
Very good, for you will deliver up those who are guilty 
to mo.” 

“ What does your Majesty understand by that?” in- 
quired Fouquet, 

“I understand,” replied the king, “that we shall soon 
arrive at Vaux with a largo body of troops, that we will 
lay violent hands upon that nest of vipers, and that not 
a soul shall escape.” 

“Your Majesty will put these men to death?” cried 
Fouqnet. 

“ To the very meanest of them.” 

“ Oh, Sire ! ” 

“ Let ns inider.staTid each otlier, M. Fouqnet,” said the 
king, haughtily. “Wo no longer live in times when 
assassination was the only, the last resource of kings. 
Vo, Heaven be praised ! I have parliaments who judge 
in my name, and I have scaffolds on which my supreme 
will is executed.” 

Fouquet turned pale. “I will take the liberty of ob- 
serving to your Majesty that any proceedings instituted 
respecting these matters would bring down the greatest 
scandal upon tlie dignity of the throne. The august 
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name of Anne of Austria must never be allowed to pass 
the lips of the people accompanied by a smile.” 

“Justice must be done, however. Monsieur.” 

“ Good, Sire j but the royal blood cannot bo shed on a 
scaffold.” 

“The royal blood 1 you believe thatl” cried the king, 
with fury in his voice, stamping on the ground. “This 
double bii-th is an invention ; and in that invention particu- 
larly do I see M. d’Hcrblay’s crime. That is the crime 1 
wish to punish, rather than their violence or their insult.’’ 

“And punish it with death, Sirel” 

“With death! yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Sire,” said the superintendent, with firmness, as he 
raised his head proudly, “your Majesty will take the life, 
if you please, of your brother Philippe of Franco ; that 
concerns yon alone, and you will donbtle.ss consult the 
queen-mother upon the subject. Whatever she may 
order will be ordered well. I do not wish to mix myself 
up in it, not even for the honor of yonr crown ; but I have 
a favor to ask of yon, and I beg to submit it to you.” 

“ Speak,” said the king, in no little degree agitated by 
his minister’s last words. “ What do yon require 1 ” 

“The pardon of M. d’Herblay and of M. du Vallon." 

“ My assassins 1 ” 

“ Two rebels, Sire ; that is all.” 

“ Oh ! I understand, then, you ask me to forgive your 
friends.” 

“My friends ! ” said Fouquet, deeply wounded. 

“ Your friends, certainly ; but the safety of the State 
requires that an exemplary punishment should he inflicted 
on the guilty.” 

“ I will not permit myself to remind your Majesty that 
I have just restored you to liberty, and have saved your 
life.” 
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“ Moiisioiu- ! ” , 

“ I will only remind your Majesty that had M. d’Hor- 
lilay wished to play the part of an assassin, he could very 
easily have assassinated your Majesty this morning in the 
forest of Senart, and all would have been over.” 

The king started. 

“A pistol-bullet through the head,” pursued Foiiquet, 
“ and the disfigured features of Louis XJ V., which no one 
could have recognized, would have been M. d’Horblay’s 
complete absolution.” 

The Icing turned pale with fear at the idea of the 
danger he had escaped. 

“If M. d’Herblay,” continued Fouquet, “ l)ad been an 
assassin, he had no occasion to inform me of his plan iu 
order to succeed. Freed from the real king, it would 
have been impossible to guess the false one. And if the 
usurper had been recognized by Auue of Austria, he 
would still have been a sou for her. The usurper, so far 
as M. d’Herblay’a conscience was concerned, was still a 
king of the blood of Louis XIII. Moreover, the conspir- 
ator in that course would have had security, secrecy, 
and impunity. A pistol-bullet would have procured him 
all that. For the sake of Heaven, Sire, g-rant mo his 
Ibrgivonoss I •” 

Tlio king, instead of being touched by that picture, so 
faithful in all its details, of Aramis’s generosity, felt him- 
self painfully humiliated. His unconquerable pride re- 
volted at the idea that a man had held suspended at the 
end of his finger the thread of Ids royal life. Every word 
which Fouquet thought would be efficacious iu procuring 
his friend’s pardon, carried another drop of poison to the 
already rankling heart of Louis XIV. Nothing could 
bend him. Addre.ssing himself to Fouquet, he said, “ I 
really don’t know, Monsieur, why you should solicit the 
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pardon of these men. What good is there in asking tliat 
which can be obtained without solicitation '! ” 

“• I do not understand you, Sii'c.” 

“ It is not difficult either. Where am I now T’ 

“ In the Bastille, Sire.” 

“ Yes ; in a dungeon. I am looked upon as a madman, 
am I not 1 ” 

“ Yos, Sire.” 

“And no one is known here but Marohiali ! ” 

“ Certaiiilj’.” 

“ Wtdl ; change notliiiig in the position of afl’airs. 
Let the madman rot in llic duiig’eon of the Bastille, 
and M. d’llerhlay and M. dn Vallon will stand in no 
need of my forgiveness. Their new king will absolve 
them.’’ 

“ Your Majesty does me a great injustice, Sire ; and you 
are wrong,” replied Fouquet, dryly. “ I am not child 
enough, nor is M. d’HerbUiy silly enough, to have omitted 
to make all those reflections; and if 1 had wished to 
make a now king, as you saj', I had no occasion to have 
come here to force open all tlio gates and doors of the 
Bastille, to free yon from this j^hioe. That would show 
a want of ooimuon-scnsc even. Y'onr Majesty's mind 
is disturbed by anger; otliorwise you would be far from 
offending groundlessly the very one of your servants who 
has rendered you the most important service of all.” 

Louis perceived that he had gone too far, that the 
gates of the Bastille were still closed upon him ; while, 
by degrees, the floodgates were gradually being opened 
behind which the generous-hearted Fouquet had restrained 
his auger. “ I did not say that to humiliate you. Heaven 
knows. Monsieur,” he replied. “ Only yon are addressing 
yourself to me in order to obtain a pardon, and I answer 
you according ns my conscience dictates. And so, judg- 
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ing by my coiLscioiieo, the criminals we speak of are not 
worth}'' of cousicloratioii of forgiveness.” 

Fouquet was silent. 

“ AVhat I do is as generous,” added the king, “ as what 
you have done, for I am in your power. I will even say, 
it is more geiie!'oa.s, inasmuch as you place beforo mo 
oortain oonditioms upon which my lihei-ty, my life, may 
depend, aud to reject which is to make a sacrifice of 
them both.” 

“I was wrong, certainly,” roplierl P’oriqiiet. “Yes; 
I had tho appearance of extorting a favor. I regret it, 
and entreat your Majesty’s foi-givencss.” 

“And yon are fui-given, my dear M. Fonqnet,” .said the 
king, with a smile which restored the serene expression 
of his features, which so many cirenrnstancos liad altered 
since the preceding evening. 

“ I have my own forgivene.ss,” replied the mini.ster, 
with some degree of persi.steiice ; “ hut M. d’Herblay 
and M, du Vallonl” 

“They will never obtain theirs as long as I live,” re- 
plied the inflexible king. “ Do me the kindness not to 
speak of it again.” 

“ Your Majesty sliall be obej'od.” 

“And you will bear me no ill-will for it?” 

“Oh, no, Sire, — for I anticipated it.” 

“ You had ‘anticipated’ that I should refuse to forgive 
those geutlemon?” 

“ Certainly ; and all my measures were taken in con- 
sequence.” 

“ What do yon mean to say ? ” cried the king, surprised. 

“ M. d’Hei-blay came, so to speak, to deliver him- 
self into my hands. M. d’Herblay left to me the happi- 
ness of saving my king and my country. I could not 
condemn M. d'Herblay to death ; nor could I, on the 
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(ithcr hand, expose him to j’oiu’ Majesty’s most justifiable 
wrath, — it would have boon just the sfirne as if I had 
killed him rnyself.” 

“ Well ; and what have you done?” 

“ Sire, I gave M. d’Hei-blay the best horses in my 
stables, and four hours’ start over those j'our Majesty will 
despatch after him.” 

“ Be it so ! " murmured the king. “ But still, the world 
is largo enougli for those whom I may send to overtake 
your horses, uotwithstandmg the ‘ four hours’ start’ wliich 
you have given to M. d’llorblay.” 

“ In giving him tho.se four hours, Sire, T knew 1 was 
giving him his life; and ho will save ins life.” 

“ In wliat way 1 ” 

“After having galloped as hard a.s pos.sil,)lo, with the 
four hours' start over your Musketeers, he will reach 
my chilteau of Belle-Isle, where I have given liiui a safe 
asylum.” 

“ That may be ! hut you forget that 3 'ou have made 
me a present of Belle-I.sle.” 

“ But not for you to arrest my friencks.” 

“Yon take it liack again, then 

“ As fai' as that goes, — yes, Sire.” 

“My Musketeers will capture it, and the affair will be 
at an end.” 

“Neither your Musketeers nor your whole army could 
take Belle-Lsle,” said Fouquet, coldly. “ Belle-Isle is 
impregnable.” 

The king became livid; a lightning flash darted from 
bis eyes. Fouquet felt that he was lost, but he was not; 
one to shrink when the voice of honor spoke loudly within 
him. He bore the king’s wrathful gaze ; the latter swal- 
lowed his rage, and after a few moments’ silence, said, 
“ Are we going to return to Vaux'!'' 
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“ I um at your Majesty’s orders,” replied Foiiquct, with 
a low bow ; “ but I think that your Majesty can hardly 
dispense with changing your clothes previous to appear- 
ing before your court." 

“ We shall pass by the Louvre,” said the king. “ Come.” 
And tliey left the prison, passing before Baisomeaux, who 
looked completely bewildered as he saw Marchiali once 
more leave, and in his heljdessuess tore out the few 
remaining hairs he had left. It is true that Fouqnet 
wrote and gave him an authority for the prisoner’s re- 
lease, and that the king wrote beneath it, “ Seen and 
approved, Louis,” — a piece of madnes.s that Bakenieaux, 
incapable of putting two ideas together, acknowledged by 
giving himself a terrible blow with his fiat on his jaws. 
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CHAITER V. 

TUE FALSE ICINQ. 

In tJie meau time, nsni-ped i-oyalty was playing out its 
part bravely at Yanx. Philippe gave orders that for his 
petiL lever, the yrandes entrees, already prepared to appear 
before the king, should bo introduced. He determined to 
give this order notwithstanding the absence of M. d’Her- 
blay, who did not return, — and our readers know for what 
reason. But the prince, not believing that that absence 
could be prolonged, wished, as all rash spirits do, to try 
his valor and his fortune independently of all protection 
and all counsel. Another reason urged him to this, — 
Anne of Austria was about to appear; the guilty mother 
was about to stand in the presence of her sacrificed son. 
Philippe was not willing, if ho should betray any weak- 
ness, to rouiler tlie man a witness of it before whom he 
was bound theneefortli to display so nuioh strength. 

Philippe opened his folding-doors, and several persons 
entered silently. Philippe did not stir while his valets de 
chamhre dressed him. He had watched, the evening be- 
fore, all the habits of his brother, and played the king in 
such a manner as to awaken no suspicion. He was then 
completely dressed in bis bunting costume when he re- 
ceived his visitors. His own memory and the notes of 
Ai-amis announced everybody to him, first of all Anne of 
Austria, to whom Monsieur gave his hand, and then 
Madame with M. de Saint-Aiguan. He smiled at see- 
ing these countenances, but trembled on recognizing his 
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mother. That figure so noble, so imposing, ravaged by 
pain, pleaded in his heart the Cfuise of that famous queen 
wiio had immolated a child to reasons of state. Ho 
found his mother still handsome. He knew that Louis 
XIV. loved her ; and he promised himself to love her 
likewise, and not to prove a cruel chastisement for her 
old ago. Tie contemplated his brother with a tenderncs.'s 
easily to be understood. The latter liad usurped nothing 
over him, had oast no shade over his life ; a separate 
branch, he allowed the stem to rise without heeding' its 
elevation or the majesty of its life. Philippe promised 
himself to be a kind brother to this prince, who required 
nothing but gold to minister to his pleasures. He bowed 
with a friendly air to Do Saint-Aignaii, vvtio was all rover- 
enues and smiles, atul tromblingly lickl out his hand to 
Henrietta, his sister-in-law, whose beauty struck him; 
but be saw in her eye.s an e.xpre.s.sioii of coldue.ss wliich 
would facilitate, as lie thought, their future relations. 

“ How much more easy,” thought ho, “ it will ho to be 
the brother of that woman than her gallant, if slic evinces 
towards me a coldness that my brother could not have 
for her, and which is imposed upon me as a duty.” The 
only visit ho dreaded at this moment was that of the 
queen; ids lieart, liis mind, laid just been shaken by 
so violent a trial that in spite of their firm temperament 
they would not, perhaps, support another shock. Hap- 
pily the queen did not come. 

Then began, on the part of Anne of Austria, a political 
dissertation upon the weluome M. Fouquet had given to 
the hou.se of Franca. She mixed up hostilities with 
compliments addressed to the king, and questions as to 
his health with little maternal flatteries and diplomatic 
artifices, "Well, my son,” said she, “are you convinced 
with regard to M. Fouquet t ” 
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“ Saint-Aiguan,” said I’liilippe, “have the goodness 
to go and irnjnire after the queen.” 

At these words, the first whieii Philippe hud pro- 
nounced aloud, the slight difference that there was he- 
tween his voice and that of the king was sensible to 
maternal eai’s, and Anne of Austria looked earnestly at 
lier son. De Saint-Aignan left the room, and Philippe 
continued, “Madame, I do not like to hoar M. Fonquet 
ill-spoken of, — you know I do not; and yon have even 
spoken well of him yonfself.” 

“ 'i'hat is true; therefore I only question you on the 
•state of yonr .sentiments with respect to him.” 

“Sire,” said Henrietta, “I, on my paid, have always 
liked M. Fouqnot. Pie is a man of good taste ; he is a 
superior man.” 

“A superintendent who is never sordid or niggardly,” 
added Mon.sieiir, “and who pays in gold all the orders I 
have on him.” 

“Every one in tliis thinks too mnch of himself, and 
nobody for the State,” said the old queen. “ M. Foiiquet 
— it is a fact — M. Fonquet is mining the State.” 

“ Well, lilother,” replied Philippe, in rather a lower 
ke 5 ', “do you likewise constitute yourself the buckler 
of M. Colliert 1 ” 

“ How is that 1 ” replied the old queen, rather 
surprised. 

“Why, in truth,” replied Philippe, “ 3 ’ou speak that 
just as jmur old friend Madame de Chevreuse would 
speak.” 

At that name Anne of Austria turned pale and hit 
her lips. Philippe had irritated the lioness. “ Why 
do you mention Madame de Chevreuse to rao ? ” said 
she ; “ and what sort of humor are you in to-day 
towards me 1 ” 
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Philippe coutiiHied ; “ Is not Machimc do Ghevreuse 
alvvajB in leagaio agaiust somebody? Hus not Madame 
de Chevi'ouso been to pay you a -visit, Mother?” 

“ Monsieur, you speak to me now in such a inanuer 
that 1 can almost fane}' I urn listening to your father.” 

“ My father did not like Madame de Ghevreuse, and 
with good refison,” said the prince. “ For my part, I 
like her no better than ho did; and if she thinks proper 
to come here as slie formerly did, to sow divisions and 
hatreds under the pretext of bogging money, why — " 

“ Well, what ? ” said Anne of Austria, proudly, herself 
provoking the storm. 

“Well,” replied the young man, firmly, “I will drive 
Madame de Ghevreuse out of my kingdom, — and with 
her all who meddle with secrets and mysteries.” 

He had not calculated the effect of this terrible speech, 
or perhaps he wished to judge of the effect of it, — like 
those who suffering from a chronic pain, and seeking to 
break the monotony of that suffering, touch their wound 
to procure a sharper pang. Anne of Austria was near 
fainting. Her eyes, open but meaningless, ceased to see 
for several seconds ; .she .stretched out her arms towards 
her other son, who supported and embraced her without 
fear of irritating the king. “ Sire,” murmured ahe,“ you 
treat your mother cruelly.” 

“ In what, Madame ? " replied he. “I am only speak- 
ing of Madame do Ghevreuse ; does my mother prefer 
Aladamc de Ghevreuse to the security of the State and 
to the security of ray person ? Well, then, Madame, I 
tell you Madame de Ghevreuse is returned to France to 
borrow money, and that she addressed herself to M. 
Fouquet to sell him a certain secret.” 

“ ‘ A certain secret ’ ! ” cried Anne of Austria. 

“Concerning pretended robberies that Monsieur the 
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SupGi'intendent luul coiiimittod ; which is Mae,” added 
Philippe. “AI. Fouqiiet rojectej lier ofl'ers with indigna- 
tion, prefen’ing the esteem of the king to all complicity 
with intriguers. Then Madame de Chevrenso sold the 
secret to M. Colbert ; and as she is insatiable, and was 
not satisfied with having extorted a hundred thousand 
crowns from that clerk, she has sought still higher, and 
has endeavored to find still deeper springs. Is that 
true, Madame 1 ” 

“Yon know all. Sire," said the queen, more uneasy 
than irritated. 

“ Now,” continued Philippe, “ I have good reason to 
dislike this fury, who conies to tny court to plan the 
dishonor of some and the ruin of others. If Cod ha.s 
snft'ered certain crimes to bo committed, and has con- 
cealed them in the shade of his clemency, I will not 
permit Madame de Chevreu.se to have the power to 
counteract the designs of God.” 

The latter part of thi.s speech had so agitated the 
queeu-motlier tliat her son liacl pity on her. He took 
her hand and kis.scd it tenderly; .she did not perceive 
that in that kiss, given in spite of repulsions and bitter- 
nesses of the heart, there was a pardon for eight yeaws of 
horrible suffering. Philippe allowed the silence of a 
moment to swallow the emotions that had just developed 
themselves, Then, with a cheerful smile, “ We will not 
go to-day," said ho ; “ I have a plan.” And turning 
towards the door, he hoped to see Aramis, whose absence 
began to alarm him. Tlie queen-mother wished to leave 
the room. 

“ Remain, Mother,” .said he ; “ I wish you to make 
yonr peace with M. Fouquet.” 

“I bear no ill-will towards M. Fouquet; I only dreaded 
his prodigalities.” 
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“We will put that to rights, and will take nothing of 
the superiiiteudeiit but his good qualities." 

“ What is your Majesty looking for 1 ” said Ilonriettn, 
seeing the prince’s eyes constantly turned towards the 
door, and wishing to lot a little poisoned arrow at his 
heart, — for she supposed he was expecting La Vallicro 
or a letter from her. 

“ My sister,” said the young man, who had divined her 
thought, thanks to that marvellous perspicuity of which 
fortune was from that time about to allow him the exer- 
cise, — “ my sister, I am expecting a most distinguished 
man, a most able counsellor, whom I wi.sli to present to 
you all, recommending him to your good graces — Ah ! 
come in, tlien, D’Artag'iian.” 

“What does your Majesty wish I” said D’Artagnan, 
appearing. 

“ Where is M. I’Eveque de Yainies, join- friend 1 " 

“ Why, Sire — " 

“ I am waiting for him, and he does not come. Let 
him be sought for.” 

D’Artagnan remained for an instant stupefied; hnt 
soon, rcfleoting tlnit Arainis bad left Vanx secretly with 
a mission from the king, he concluded that the king 
wished to preserve the secret of it, “Sire,” replied he, 
“does your Majesty absolutely require M. d'Herblay to 
1)0 brought to youl” 

“ Absolutely is not the word,” said Philippe, — “I do 
not w'ant him so ijartioularly as that ; but if ho can he 
found — ” 

“I thought so,” said D’Drtagnan to himself. 

“ Is this M. d’Herblay, Bishop of Vaniies 1 ” said 
Anne of Austria. 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ A friend of M. Bouquet 1” 
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“Yes, Madame, an old musketeer.” 

Anne of Austria bluslied. 

“ One of the four braves who formerly performed such 
wonders.” 

Tlie old queen i-opented of having wished to bite ; she 
bi'oke oil' the conversation, in order to preserve the rest 
of her teeth. “ Wliatever may be your elioioe, Sire,” said 
she, “ I have no doubt it will be e.'ccellcut.” 

All bowed in support of that sentinient. 

“ You will find in him,” continued Philippe, “ the depth 
and penetration of M.' de Richelieu, without the avarice 
of M. de Mazariu ! ” 

“ A prime minister, Sirel” said Monsieur, in a fright. 

“ I will tell you all about that, Brother ; but it is 
strange that M. d’llerblay is not here !” He called out, 
“ Let M. Fouquet be informed that I wish to speak to 
him — Oh, before you, before you ; do not retire ! ” 

M. de Saint-Aignan returned, bringing satisfactory 
news of the queen, who only kept her bod from precau- 
tion, and to have strength to carry out all the king’s 
wishes. AYhile some were .seeking M. Fonqnet and 
Aramia, Philippe quietly continued his e.vperimeuts, and 
no one of tlie family, officers, or servants had the least 
suspicion ; Ins air, voice, and manners were so like the 
king’s. On his side, Philippe, applying to all counte- 
nances the faithful description furnished by his accom- 
plice Aramis, conducted liimsclf so as not to give birth 
to a donbt in tlie minds of those who surrounded him. 

Nothing from tli.at time could disturb the usurper, 
With what strange facility had Providence just reversed 
the most elevated fortune of the world to substitute the 
most humble in its stead ! Philippe admired the good- 
ness of God with regard to himself, .and seconded it with 
all the resources of bis admirable nature. But he felt at 
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times something like n shadow gliding between him and 
i,hc rays of liis new glory. Anunis did not appear. The 
couversiitioii had languished in the royal fixinily^; Phi- 
lippe, preoccupied, forgot to dismiss his brother and Ma- 
dame Henrietta. The latter were astonished, and began 
by degi'ees to lose all patience. Anne of Austria stooped 
towards her sou’s ear, and addressed some words to him 
in Spanish. Philippe was completely ignorant of that 
language, and grew pals at this unexpected obstacle. 
But as if the spirit of tlie imperturbable Aramis had 
covei-ed him with his infallibility, instead of appearing 
disoonoortecl, Philippe rose. “Well! what? ” said Anne 
of Austria. 

“ What is all that noise ? ” said Philippe, turning roimd 
towards the door of the second staircase. 

And a voice was heard saying, “ This way ! this way ! 
A few steps more. Sire ! ” 

“ The voice of M. Fouquet,” said D’iLrtaguau, who was 
standing close to the queen-mother. 

“ Then M. d’Herblay cannot be far off,” added Philippe. 

P)Ut he then saw what he little thought to see so near 
to him. All eyes were turned towards the door at which 
M. Fouquet was expected to enter; but it was not M. 
Fouquet who entered. A ten’ible cry resounded from all 
corners of the chamber. It is not given to men, even to 
those whose destiny contains the strangest elements and 
accidents the most wonderful, to contemplate a spectacle 
similar to that which presented itself in the royal ohain- 
ber at that moment. The half-closed shutters admitted 
the entrance of only an uncertain light, passing through 
large velvet enrtains lined witli silk. In this soft shade 
the eyes were by degrees dilated, and every one present 
saw others rather with faith than with positive sight. 
In these circumstances, however, not one of the surround- 
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ing details could escape ; and any new object wbicli 
presented itself appeared as luminous as if it had been 
enlightened by the sun. 80 it was with Louis XIV., when 
ho showed himself pale and frowning in the doorw'ay of 
the secret .stairs. The face of Fonquet appeared behind 
him, irnpressod with sorrow and stermie.ss. The qncen- 
mother, who perceived Louis XIV., and who held the 
hand of T’hilippe, uttered the cry of which we have 
.spoken, as if she had beheld a phantom. Monsieur was 
bewildered, and kept turning his head in astonishment 
from one to the other. Madame made a step forward, 
thinking she saw the form of her brother-iii-iaw reflected 
in a glass ; and, in fact, the illusion was possible. 

The two princes, both pale as death, — for we renoimoo 
tlio hope of being able to describe the fearful state of 
Philippe, — both trembling, .and clinching their hatid.s 
convulsively, moasiu’ed. e.ach other wdth their lookr and 
darted their eyes, like imniards, info each other. Mute, 
panting, bending forward, they appear'od as if about to 
spring upon an enemy. The nnheavd-of resemblance of 
eounteiiancc, gesture, shape, height, even of costume, — 
produced by chance, for Louis XIV. had been to the 
Louvre and put 011 a violet-colored suit, — the perfect 
likeness of tlie two princes completed the consternation 
of Anne of Austria. And yet she did not at once guess 
the truth. There are misfortunes in life that no one will 
accept; people would rather believe in the supernatural 
and the irajaessible. Louis had not reckoned upon these 
obstacles. He expected that he had only to appear and 
be acknowledged. A living sun, he could not endure the 
■suspicion of parity wdth any one. Ho did not admit that 
evei-y torch should not become darkness at the instant 
he shone out with his conquering ray.. At the aspect 
of Philippe, then, he was perhap.s more terrified than any 
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one i-ound him, and his silence, his immobility, were this 
time a concentration and a calm which precede violent 
explosions of passion. 

But Fouquet ! who could paint his emotion and stupor 
in pro.sence of this living portrait of his master ! Foii- 
(piet thought Aramis was right, — that this new-comer 
was a king as pure in his race as the other, and that for 
having repiuliatod all partiui23ation in this coup d’etat, so 
skilfully got up by the General of the Jesuits, he must 
he a mad enthusiast unworthy of ever again dipping his 
hands in a political work. And then it was the blood of 
Louis XriT. which Fouquet was sacrificing to the blood 
of Louis Xni. f it was to a selfish ambition bo was sacri- 
ficing a noble ambition ; it was to the right of keeping he 
sacrificed the right of having ! The whole extent of his 
fault was revealed to him by the simple sight of the 
pretender. All that passed in the mind of Fouquet was 
lost upon the persons present. He had five minutes to 
concentrate his meditations upon this point of the case 
of conscience ; five minutes, — that is to say, five ages, — 
during which the two kings and their family scarcely 
fi.iund time to breathe after so terrible a shock. 

D'Artagnan, leaning against the wall in front of Fou- 
quet, with his hand to his brow, asked himself the cause 
of such a wonderful prodigy. He could not have said at 
once why he doubted, but he knew assuredly that he had 
reason to doubt, and that in this meeting of the two 
Louis XIV.’s lay all the mystery which during late days 
had rendered the conduct of Aramis so suspiicions to the 
musketeer. These ideas were, however, enveloped in 
thick veils. The actors in this assembly seemed to swim 
in the vapors of a confused waking. 

Suddenly Louis XIV., more impatient and more ac- 
customed to command, ran to one of the shutters, which 
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he opened, tearing tlie curtains in his eagerness. A flood 
of living' light entered the chainbei', and made Philippe 
draw back to the alcove. Louis seized uijou this move- 
ment with eagerness, and addressing himself to the queen, 
“ My mother,” said he, “ do you not acknowledge your 
son, since every one here has forgotten his king 1 ” Anne 
of Austria started, ,and raised lier arms towards heaven, 
without being able to articulate a single word. 

“ My mother,” said Philippo, with a calm voice, “ do 
you not acktiovvledge your soul” And this time, in hi.s 
turn, Louis drew back. 

As to Anne of Austria, struck in both head and heart 
with remorse, she was no longer able to stand. No one 
aiding her, for all were petrified, slie sank back in her 
fauteuil, breathing a weak, trembling sigh. Louis could 
not endure this spectacle and this affront. Pie bomided 
towards D’Artagnan, upon whom the vertigo was hegiri- 
tiing to gain, and who staggered us he caught at the door 
for support. “A moi, mousqnetaire ! " said he. “Look us 
in tlie face and say which is the paler, he or 1 1” 

This cry roused D^Artagiian, and stirred in his heart 
the fibre of obedience, lie shook his head, and without 
more hesitation, he walked straight up to Philippe, upon 
whose shoulder he laid his hand, saying, “Monsieur, you 
are my prisoner ! ” 

Philippe did not raise his eyes towards, heaven, nor 
stir from the spot, where he seemed nailed to the floor, 
his eye intently fixed upon the king, his brother. Pie 
reproached him by a sublime silence with all his misfor- 
tunes past, with all his tortures to come. Against this 
language of the soul Louis XIV. felt he had no power; he 
cast down his eyes, and led away preoi|)itat 0 ly hi.s brother 
and sister, forgetting his mother, sitting motionless within 
three paces of the son whom she left a second time to 
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He condemned to death. Philippe approached Anne of 
Austria,, aud said to her in a soft and nobly agitated 
voice, “ If I were not your sou, I should curse you, my 
mother, for having rendered me so unhappy.” 

D’Ai'taguan felt a shudder pass through the marrow of 
his bones. He bowed respectfully to the young prince, 
and said as he bent, “ Excuse me, Monseigneur ; I am but 
a soldier, aud my oaths are his who has just left the 
chamber.” 

“ Thank you, M. d’Artaguaii ; but what is become of 
M. dTierblay 1 ” 

“ M. d’Hei'blay is in safety, Mouseignenr,” said a voiee 
behind them; “aud no one, while I live and am free, 
shall canse a hair to fall from his head.” 

“ M. Fonquet ! ” said the prince, smiling sadly. 

“Pardon mo, Mouseignenr,” said Fonqtiet, kneeling; 
“but he who is just gone out from hence was my 
guest.” 

“ Here are,” murmured Philippe, with a sigh, “brave 
friends and good lioarts. They make me regret the 
world. On, M. d’Artagnan, I follow you ! ’’ 

At the moment the captain of the Musketeers was 
about to leave the room with his prisoner, Colbert ap- 
Ijearod, and after delivering to D’Artagnan an order from 
tlie king, ?'etired. D'Artagnan road tlie paper, and then 
cruslied it in his hand with rage. 

“ Wliat is it 1 " asked the prince. 

“ Head, Monsoigneur,” replied the musketeer. 

Philippe read the following words, hastily traced by 
the hand of the king : — 

“M. d’Artagiian will conduct the prisoner to the lie Ste. 
Marguerite. He will cover bis face with an iron visor, which 
the prisoner cannot raise without peril of his life.” 
von. VI. — 5 
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“It is just,” said Philippe, with resignation; “I am 
ready.” 

“ Aramis was right,” said Foucjuet, in a low voico to 
the musketeer, “this one is quite as much of a king as 
the other,” 

“ More,” replied D’Artagiiau. 
and me,” 


“ He needs only yon 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHIOH POETIIOS THINKS HE IS PURSUING A DUCHY. 

Aramis and Portlios,. having profited by the time granted 
them by Pouqnet, did honor to the French cavalry by 
their speed. Portlios did not clearly understand for 
what kind of mi.ssion he was forced to display so mucli 
velocity; but as he saw Aramis spurring on furiously, he, 
Portlios, spurred on in the same manner. They had 
soon, in this manner, placed twelve leagues between them 
and Vaux ; they were then obliged to change horses, and 
organize a sort of post arrangement. It was during 
a relay that Portlios ventured to interrogate Aramis 
di.screetly. 

" Ilu.sh ! ” replied the latter; “know only that our for- 
tune depends upon our speed.” 

As if Portlios had still been the musketeer of 1G26, 
without a sou or a mnille, ho pushed forward. The magic 
word “fortune” always means something in the human 
ear. It means enough for those who have notliing ; it 
means too much for tlio.se who have enough. 

“ I shall be made a duke ! ” said Portlios, aloud. He 
was speaking to himself. 

“ Tliat is possible,” replied Aramis, smiling after his 
own fashion, ns the horse of Portlios passed him. The 
head of Aramis was, notwithstanding, on fire ; the activ- 
ity of the body h.ad not yet succeeded in subduing that 
of the mind. All that there is in raging passions, in 
severe toothaches, or mortal threats twisted, gnawed, and 
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groaned in the tlionglits of the vanquished prelate. His 
countenance exhibited very visilde traces of this rude 
combat. Free upon the highway to abandon himself to 
every impression of the rnonieiit, Aramis did not fail to 
swear at every start of his hoivse, at every inequality in 
the road. Palo, at times inundated with boiling- sweats, 
then again diy and icy, he beat his horses and made the 
blood sti-eam from their sides. Porthos, whose dominant 
fault wa.s not sensibility, groaned at this. Thus thej' trav- 
elled on for eig'h.t long hours, and then arrived at Orleans. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon. Aramis, searching 
his recollections, judged that nothing demonstrated pur- 
suit to he possible. It would be without example that a 
troop capable of taking him and Porthos should be fur- 
nished with i-elays sufficient to perform forty leagues in 
eight hours. Thus, admitting pursuit, which was not .at 
all manifest, the fugitives were five hours in advance of 
their pursuers. 

Aramis thought that there might bo no impnidence in 
taking a little rest, hut that to continue would make the 
matter iiiore certain. ’I'wouty leagues more performed 
with the same rapidity, twenty more leagues devoured, 
and no o.vie, not even D’Artagnan, could overtake the 
enemies of the king. Aramis felt obliged, therefore, to 
inflict upon Porthos the pain of mounting on horseback 
again. They rode on till seven o’clock in the evening, 
and had only one post more between them and Blois. 
But here a diabolical accident alarmed Aramis greatly ; 
there were no horses at the post. The prolate asked 
himself by what infernal machination his enemies had 
succeeded in depriving him of the means of going farther. 
He who never recognized chance as a deity, he who 
found a cause for every result, — he preferred believing 
that the refusal of the postmaster, at such an hour, in 
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such a ooiuitiy, was the consequence of aii order emanat- 
ing from above ; an order given with a view of stopping 
siiort the king-maker in the midst of his llight. But at 
the moment he was about to fly into a passion, so as to 
procure eitlicr a horse or an e.xplanation, bo suddenly 
recollected that the Comte de la Fere lived in the 
neighborhood. 

“I am not travelling,” said he; “I do not want 
horses for a whole stage. Find me two horses to go 
and pay a visit to a nobleman of my acquaintance who 
resides near this place.” 

“ What nobleman 1 " asked the postmaster. 

“ M. le Comte dc la Fere.” 

“Oh!” replied the postmaster, uncovering with re- 
spect, “ a very wortliy vioblemiin. But whatever may 
bo my desire to make myself agreeable to him, I cannot 
fLirnisli you with horses, for all mine are engaged by 
M. le Duo de Beaufort.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Aramis, much disappointed. 

“Only,” continued the postmaster, “if you will put 
up with a little carriage 1 have, I will harness an old 
blind horse, who has still his logs left, and who will draw 
you to the house of M. le Comte do la Fere." 

“That is worth a lonis,” said Aramis. 

“ No, Monsieur, tliat is never worth more than a crown. 
That is what M. Crimaud, the couiit’.s intendant, always 
pays me when he makes use of that carriage; and I 
should not wish the Comte de la Fere to have to reproach 
me with having imposed on one of his friends.” 

“As you please,” said Aramis, “ particularly as regards 
disobliging the Comte de la Fi-re; you will have your 
crown, but I have a right to give you a louis for your 
idea.” 

“ Oh, doubtless ! ” replied the postmaster, with de- 
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light ; and he himself harnessed the old horse to the 
creaking carriage. In the mean time Porthos was curious 
to behold. He imagined he had discovered the secret, and 
he felt pleased, — because a visit to Athoa in the first 
place promised him much satisfaction, and in the nc.xt, 
gave him the liopes of finding at the same time a good 
bed and a good sapper. The rmister, having got the 
carriage read^'’, ordered one of his men to drive the 
strangers to La Fere. Porthos took his seat by the side 
of Aramis, whispering in his ear, “I understand.” 

“ Ah, ah ! " said Aramis, “ and what do you under- 
stand, ray friend 1 ” 

“ We are going, on the part of the king, to make some 
great proposal to Atlios.” 

“ Pooh ! " said Arami.s. 

“You need toll me nothing about it,” added the 
"Worthy Porthos, endeavoring to place himself .so as to 
avoid the jolting, — “you need tell me nothing, I shall 
guess.” 

‘'Well, do, my friend ; guess away.” 

They arrived at Athos’s dwelling about nine o’clock in 
the evening, favored by a splendid moon. Tliis cheerful 
light rejoiced Porthos beyond c.xpression ; but Aramis 
appeared annoyed by it in an equal degree. Pie could 
not help showing something of this to Porthos, who re- 
plied, “Ay, ay ! I guess how it is! — ^the mission is a 
secret one.” 

Tliose were his last words in the carriage. The driver 
interrupted him by saying, “ Gentlemen, you are arrived.” 

Porthos and his companion alighted before the gate of 
the little chateau, where wc are about to meet again with 
Athos and Bragelonne, both of whom had disappeared 
after the discovery of the infidelity of La Valliere. 

If there be one saying more true than another, it is 
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this : great griefs contain within themselves the germ of 
their consolation. This painful wound inflicted upon 
Enoiil had drawn him nearer to his father; and God 
knows how sweet were the consolations that flovved from 
the eloquent mouth and generous heart of Athos. The 
w'ound was not healed, but Athos, by dint of conversing 
with his son and mingling a little of his life with that 
of the young man, had brought him to luiderstuiid that 
this pang of a first infidelity is necossatj to every human 
existence; and that no one has loved without meeting 
with it, 

Eaoul listened often, but never understood. Nothing 
replaces in the deejily afflicted heart the remembrance 
and thought of the beloved object. Eaoul replied to the 
7'easoning.s of his fathei-, “ Mon.sieur, all that you tell me 
is true. I believe that no one has suffered in the affec- 
tions of the heart so much as you have ; but you are 
a mail too groat in intelligence, and too severely tried by 
misfortunes, not to allow for the weakness of the soldier 
who suffers for the first time. I am paying a tribute 
which I sh.ill not pai" a second time ; permit mo to 
plunge myself so deeply in my grief that I may forget 
myself in it, that I mn.3' di-own in it even my reason.” 

“ llaonl ! Eaoul ! ” 

“ Listen, Monsieur, Never shall I accustom myself to 
the idea that Louise, the most chaste and the most inno- 
cent of ivomen, lin.s been able so ba.sely to deceive a man 
so honest and so loving as I. Never can I persuade my- 
self that I see that sweet and good mask change into a 
hypoci'itical and lascivious face. Louise lost ! Louise in- 
famous ! Ah, Monseignenr, that idea is much more cruel 
to me than Eaoul aliandoned, Eaoul unhappj'- ! ” 

Athos then employed the heroic remedy'. He defended 
Louise against Raoul, and justified her perfidy by her 
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love. “A woman wlio would have jnelded to the king 
becaiifse he ia tho king,” said ho, “would deserve to be 
styled infamous ; but Louise loves Louis. Both young, 
they have forgotten, he his rank, slie her vows. Love 
absolves everything, Raonl. Tho two young people love 
each other with sincerity.” 

And wdton he had dealt this severe poniard-thrust, 
Athos, with a sigh, saw Raoul bound away under tho 
ciaiel wound, and Hjr to the tliickcst recesses of the wood 
or the solitude of his charuber, whence, an hour after, he 
would return, pale and trembling, but subdued. Then 
coming np to Athos with a smile he would kiss his hand, 
like the dog who having been beaten caresses a good mas- 
ter to redeem his fault. Raoul listened only to his weak- 
ness, and confessed only his grief. 

Thus passed away the days that followed that scene 
in which Athos had so violently shaken tho indomitable 
pride of the king. Never, when convei’sing with his son, 
did he make any allusion to that scone ; never did he 
give him tlie details of that vigorous lecture, which might 
p6i'hap.s have consoled the yomig man, by showing him 
his rival humbled. Atlios did not wish that the offended 
lover slioulil forget the respect duo to the king. And 
when Bragelonue, ardent, furious, and melancholy, spoke 
with contempt of royal words, of the equivocal faith which 
certain madmen draw from promises falling from thrones ; 
when, passing over two centuries with the rapidity of a 
bird which traverses a narrow strait, to go from one world 
to the other, Raoul ventured to predict the time in whioli 
kings would become less than other men, — Athos said 
to him in his serene, persuasive voice, “You are right, 
Raoul. All that you say will happen ; kings will lose their 
privileges, as stars which have completed their time 
lose their splendor. But when that moment shall come. 
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Raoul, we shall bo dead. And remember well what I say 
to you. In this world, all — men, women, and kings — 
must live for the present. We can live for the future 
only in living for God.” 

This was the manner in which Athos and Raoul were 
as usual conversing, as they walked backwards and for- 
ivards in the long alley of limes in the park, when the 
boll wliioh served to announce to the count either the 
hour of dinner or the arrival of a visitor, was rung. Me- 
chanically, without attaching any importance to the sum- 
mons, ho turned towards the house with his son ; and at 
the end of the alloy they found themselves in the jiresence 
of Aramis and Porthos. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAST ADIEUX. 

liAOUL uttered a cr^', and affectionately embraced Purtlios. 
Aramis and Atbos embraced like old men ; and this em- 
brace itself was a question for Arnrais, who immediately 
sfiid, “My friend, we have not long to remain with you.” 

“Ah !” said the count. 

“ Only time to toll you of my good fortune,” interrupted 
Porthos. 

“Ah I ” said Raoul. 

Athos looked silently' at Aramis, whose sombre air had 
already appeared to him very little in harmony with the 
good nows of wliich Forthos spoke. 

“Wliat is the good fortune that has happened to you 2 
Lot us hear it,” .said Raoul, with a smile. 

“ Tlie king has made me a duke,” said the worthy Por- 
thos, with an air of mystery, in the ear of the young man ; 
“a duke by brevet.” 

.But t!ie adiks of Porthos were always loud enough to 
1)0 heard by everybody. Ilis murmurs were in the dia- 
pason of ordinary roaring. Athos hoard him, and uttered 
an exclamation wliich made Arnrais start. The latter 
toolc Athos by the arm, and after having asked Porthos’s 
permission to say a word to his friend in private, “ My 
dear Athos,” he began, “ yon see me overwhelmed with 
grief.” 

“ With grief, my dear friend 1 ” cried the count. 
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“ In two words. I have raised a conspiracy against 
the king ; that oon-spiracy has failed, and at this niomout 
I am doubtless pursued.” 

“ Yon arc pursued ! a conspiracy ! Eh ! ray friend, 
what do you toll me]” 

“ A sad truth. I ara entirely mined.” 

“Well, but Porthos — this title of duke — what docs 
all that mean ] ” 

“That is the subject of ray severest pain j that is the 
deepest of my wounds. I have, believing in .an infallible 
success, drawn Porthos into niy conspiracy. He has 
thrown himself into it .as yon know he would do, with all 
his strength, without knowing what he was about ; and 
now he is ns ranch compromised as myself, — as com- 
pletely ruined as I am.” 

“ Good God ! ” and Athos turned towards Porthos, 
who was smiling coraplacently. 

“ I must make you acquainted with the whole. Listen 
to me,” continued Aramis ; and he related the history as 
we know it. Athos, during tlie recital, several times felt 
the sweat liroak from his forehead. “ It was a great idea,” 
said he; “but a great error.” 

“ For which I am punished, Athos.” 

“ Therefore I will not tell you my entire thought.” 

“ Toll it, nevertheless.” 

“ It is a crime.” 

“Capital, I know it is, — high treason.” 

“ Porthos ! poor Porthos ! ” 

“What should I havo done] Success, as I have told 
you, was certain.” 

“M. Fouquet is an honorable man.” 

“ And I am a fool fur having so ill judged him," said 
Aramis. “ Oh, the wisdom of man 1 Oh, vast millstone 
which grinds a world, and which is one day stopped by a 
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griiiii of sand which has fallen, no one knows liow, in its 
wheels ! ” 

“ Say by a diamond, Avamis. But the thing is done. 
How do you tliink of acting 1” 

“ I am taking away Portlios. The king will never be- 
lieve that that worthy man has acted innocently. Ho 
never can believe that Porthos has thought he was serv- 
ing the king, while acting as he has done. His liead 
would pay for my fault. It shall not ho so.” 

“ You are taking him away, whither?” 

“ To Belle-Isle, at first. That is an impregnable place 
of refuge. Then I have tiie sea, and a vessel to pass over 
into England, where I liave many relatives.” 

“ You 1 in England ? ” 

“ Yes ; or else in Spain, where I have still more.” 

“But our excellent Porthos! 3mn ruin him, for the 
king will confiscate all his propertjn” 

“ Ail is provided for. I know liow, when once in Spain, 
to reconcile myseif with Louis XIV., and restore Porthos 
to favor.” 

“ Y'oii have credit, seemingly, Aramis?” said Atlios, 
with a discreet air. 

“ Much ; and at the service of rny friends.” 

These words wore accompanied by a warm pressure of 
the hand. 

“Thank yon,” replied the count. 

“And while we are on that head,” said Aramis, “you 
also are a ninloontent; yon ahso, Raoul, have gi’iefs to 
lay to tlie king. Follow our example ; pass over into 
Belle-Isle. Then we shall see. I guarantee upon my 
honor that in a month there will be war between France 
and Spain on the subject of this son of Louis XIII., who 
is an Infante likewise, and whom France detains inhu- 
manly. Now, as Louis XIV. would have no inclination 
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for a war on that subject, I will answer for a transaction, 
the result of which must bring greatness to Porthos and 
to me, and a duchy in France to you, who are already a 
grandee of Spain. Will you join iisl” 

“No; for my part I prefer having something to re- 
proach the king with. It is a pride natural to niy race to 
pretend to a superiority over royal races. Doing what 
yon propose, I should become a dependent of the king ; 
I should certainly be the gainer on that ground, but I 
should he a loser in my conscience. No, thank you ! ” 
“Then, give me two things, Athos, — your absolution.” 
“ Oh ! I give it you if you have really wished to avenge 
the weak and the oppressed against the oppre.ssor.” 

“ That is sufficient for me,” said Aramis, with a blush 
whicli was lost in the obscurity of the night. “ And now 
give me your best two horses to gain the second post, as 
I have been refused any under the prete.xt of a journey 
which the Duo de Peaufort is making in this country.” 

“You shall have two of my best horses, Aramis; and 
I again recommend Porthos strongly to 

“ Oil, have no fear on that head. One word more ; 
do you think I am planning wisely for himl” 

“The evil being committed, j’es ; for the king would 
not pardon him, and you have, whatever may he said, al- 
ways a supporter iu M. Fouquet, who will not aliundou 
you, being himself compromised, notwithstanding his he- 
roic action.” 

“ You are right. And that is why, instead of gaining 
the sea at once, which would proclaim my fear and guilt, 
— that is why I remain upon Frencli ground. But Belle- 
Isle will bo for me whatever ground I wish it to be, 
English, Spanish, or Eoman ; all depends on the standard 
I shall think proper to unfurl.” 

“ How so 1 ” 
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“ It was I who fortified Belle- Isle ; and while I defend 
it, nobody can take Belle-Isle from me. And then, as you 
have said just now, M. Foiiqiiet is there. Belle-Isle will 
not he attacked without the signature of M. Fouquet.” 

“ That is true. Nevertheless, be prudent. The king 
is both cimning ftud strong.” 



Aramis smiled. 

“ I again recommend Poi’thos to you,” repeated the 
count, with a sort of cold persistence, 

“ Whatever becomes of rue, Count,” re23lied Aramis, in 
the same tone, “ our brothor Porthos will fare as I do.” 

Atlioa bowed whilo pressing the hand of Aramis, atid 
turned to embrace Porthos with much enmtion. 

“ I was born lucky, was I notl” murmured the latter, 
transported with happiness, as he folded his cloak round 
him. 

“ Come, rny dear friend,” said Aramis. 

Raoul had gone out to give orders fur the saddling ot 
the horses. The group was already divided. Athos saw 
his two friends ou the point of departure, and something' 
like a mist passed before his eyes, and weighed upon his 
heart. 

” It is .strange,” thonglit he, “ whence comes the in- 
clination I feel to embrace Porthos once move.” At that 
moment Porthos turned round, and came towards his 
old friend with open arnns. This last endearment wa.s 
tender as in youth, as in times when the heart was warm 
and life happy ; and then Porthos mounted his horse. 
Aramis came back once more to throw his arras round 
the neck of Athos. The latter watched them along the 
high road, elongated by tbc shade, in their white cloaks. 
Like two phantoms, they seemed to be enlarged on de- 
p.arting from the earth ; and it was not in the mist, but 
in the declivity of the ground that they disappeared. At 
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tlic end of the perspective, both seemed to have given a 
spring with their feet, which made them vanish as if 
evapui-ated into the clouds. 

Then Athoa, with an oppressed heart, returned towards 
the house, -saying to Bragelonne, “ Itaoiil, I don’t know 
what it is that has just told me that I have seen these 
two men for the last time.” 

“ Tt does not astonish me. Monsieur, that you should 
have such a thought,” replied the young man, “ for I have 
at this moment the same, and I also think that I shall 
never see Messieurs da Vallon and d’Herblay again.” 

“ Oh, you ! ” replied the count, “ jmn speak like a man 
rendered sad by another cause, ■ — you see everything in 
black ; but you are young, and if you chance- never to 
see those old friends again, it will be because they no 
longer exist in the world in which you have many years 
to pass. As for me — ” 

Itaoul shook his head sadly, and leaned upon the 
shoulder of the count, neither of them finding another 
word in their hearts, which were ready to overflow. 

All at once a noise of horses and voices from the ex- 
tremity of the road to Blois attracted their attention 
that -vvay. Mounted torch-bearers shook their torches 
merrily among the ti-oes of their I’oute, and turned rnnnd 
from time to time to avoid distancing the hoi-sonien who 
followed thorn. Theise flames, this noise, this dust of a 
dozen richly capai'isoned horses, formed a strange con- 
trast in the middle of tlie night with the melancholy', 
funereal disappearance of the two shadows of Ai-amis and 
Porthos. Athos went towards the house ; but he had 
hardly reached the parterre when the entrance gate 
appeared in a blaze ; all the flambeaux stopped and 
appeai'ed to inflame the road. A cry was heard of 
“ M. le Due do Beaufort ! ” and Athos S23rang towards the 
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door of his house. But the duke had already alighted 
from his horse, and was looking around him. 

“ I am here, Moiiseigiieuv,” said Athos. 

“ Ah, good-evening, dear count," said the priiiee, w’ith 
that frank cordiality which won him. so many hearts. 
“Is it too lato for a friend 1” 

“ Ah, ray dear prince, come in ! ” said the count. 

And M. de Beaufort leaning on the arm of Athos, they 
entered the house, followed by Baoul, who walked re- 
spectfully and modestly among the officers of the prince, 
with several of whom he was acquainted. 
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CHAPTEE Vlir. 

M. DE BEAUFORT. 

The prince turned round at the moment when Raoul, in 
order to leave him alone with Athos, was shutting the 
door, and preparing to go with the other officers into an 
adjoining apartment. 

“ Is that the young man I have heard Monsieur the 
Prince apeak so highly oil” asked M. de Beaufort. 

“ It is, Monseiguour.” 

“ He is quite the soldier ; let him stay, Count, we 
cannot spare him.” 

‘‘Remain, Raoul, since Monseigneur permits it,” said 
Athos. 

“Mafoil he is tall and handsome !” continued the 
duke. “ Will you give him to mo, .Monseigneur, if I ask 
liim of you 1 ” 

‘‘ IIow am I to uuderstand you, Monseigneur ?” said 
.•Vthos. 

“Why, I call upon you to bid you farewell.” 

“ Farewell 1 ” 

“ Yes, in good truth. Have you no idea of what I am 
aboiit to be 1 ” 

“ Why, what you have alw.ays been, Monseigneur, — 
a valiant prince and an excellent gentleman.” 

“ I am going to be an African prince, — a Bedouin 
gentleman. The king is sending me to make conquests 
among the Arabs.” 

VOL. VI.— fi 
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“ Wluit do yon te)l lue, Mousciguenr ? ” 

“ Strange, is it not I I, the Parisian par esneiice, — I, 
who have reigned in the fanhoiirgs, and liave been enlied 
King of the P[iilles, — 1 am going to pass from the Place 
Maiihert to the minarets of Djidgelli ; I become from a 
Frondour an adventurer ! ” 

“ 01), Monseigneu)', if you did not yourself tell me 
that — ” 

“It would not be credible, would it 1 Believe me, 
nevertheless, and let us hid each other farewell. This is 
whiit comes of getting into favor again.” 

“ Into favor 1 ” 

“ Yes. You smile 1 Ah, tny dear count, do you hnow 
why I have accepted this enterprise ; can yon guess 1 ” 

“Because your Highness loves glory above everything.” 

“ Oh, no ; there is no glory in firing muskets at sav- 
ages. I see no glory in that, for my part, and it is more 
probable that I shall there meet with something else. 
But I have wished, and still wish earne.stly, niy dear 
count, tliat rny life should have this hist facet, after 
all the wliirasieal exhibitions I have made in fifty years. 
For, in short, you uni.st admit that it is sufficiently 
strange to lie born the grandson of a king, to have made 
war against kings, to have been reckoned among the 
powers of the age, to have maintained my rank, to feel 
Henry IV. within me, to be great Admiral of France, 
and then to go and get killed at Djidgelli among all 
those Turks, Saracens, and Moors ! ” 

“ Monseigneur, you dwell strangely upon that sub- 
ject,” said Afhos, in an agitated voice. “ How can you 
suppose that so brilliant a destiny will be extinguished 
in that remote and miserable scene ? ” 

“ And can you believe, just and simple man as you 
are, that if I go into Africa for this ridiculous motive. 
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I will not endeavor to come ont of it without riclionle 1 
Will I not give the world cause to speak of mol and to 
1)0 spoken of nowadays, when there are Monsieur the 
I’rinoo, M. do Turetine, and many others, my Contem- 
];>orarios, I, Admiral of Friince, grandson of Henry IV,, 
King of Paris, — have I anything left but to get myself 
killed 1 Cordieu I I will be talked of, 1 tell you ; 1 will 
be killed, whether or not, — if not there, somewhere 
else.” 

“Why, Monseignenr, this is only exaggeration ; and 
hitherto you have demonstrated nothing of that kind 
but in bravery.’’ 

“ Pi’.ste / my dear friend, there is bravciy in facing 
scurvy, dysentery, locusts, and poisoned ari-ow.s, as iny 
ancestor Saint Louis did. Do you know those fellows 
still use poisoned arrows 1 And then, you know me of 
old, I fancy ; and you know that wdien I once make up 
my mind to a thing, I do it in earnest.” 

“ Yes, — yon made up your mind to escape from 
Vincennes.” 

“ Ay, but yon aided me in that, my master ; and, d 
prnpoK, I turn this way and turn that without seeing my 
old friend M, Vaugi'imaud. How is he 1 ” 

“ M. Vaugrimaud is still your Highness’s most re- 
spectful servant,” said Athos, smiling. 

“I have a himdred pistoles hero for him, which I 
bring as a legacy. My will is made, Count.” 

“ Ah, Monseigneur ! Monseignenr ! ’’ 

“ And you may understand that if Grimaud’s name 
were to appear in my will — ” The dnke began to 
laugh ; then, addressing Raoul, who from the beginning 
of this conversation bad sunk into a profound revery, 
“ Young man,” said he, “ I know there is to be found 
hero a certain Do Vouvray wine, and I believe — ” Raoul 
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left the room precipitately to order the wine. In the 
mean time, M. do Beaufort took the hand of Athos. 

“ Wliat do yon mean to do with him 1 ” asked he. 

“ Nothing, at present, Monseigneur.” 

“ Ah, yea, I know, — since the passion of the king for 
La Ynlliere.” 

“Yes, Monseignenr.” 

“That is all true then, is it ? I think I know her, 
that little Valliero. She is not particularly handsome, if 
I remember rightly.” 

“ No, Monseignenr,” said Athos. 

“ Du yon know of whom she reminds me 1 ” 

“ Does she remind yonr Highness of any one ? ” 

“ She reminds me of a very agreeable girl whose 
mother lived in the Halles.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said Athos, smiling. 

'• Oh, the good old times ! ” added M. de Beaufort. 
“Yes, Valliero reminds me of tliat girl.” 

“ Who had a son, had she not 1 ” 

“ I believe she had,” replied the duke, with careless 
naivetJ and a complaisant forgetfulness of which no 
words eonld translate the tone and the vocal expression. 
“Now, here is poor Enoul, who is yonr son, I believe.” 

“ Yes, he is my son, Monseignenr.” 

“ And the poor lad has been cut out by the king, and 
he frets.” 

“ Better than that, Monseignenr, he abstains.” 

“You are going to let the boy rust in idleness; yon 
are wrong. Come, give him to me ! ” 

“ My wish is to keep him at home, Monseignenr. I 
Imvo no longer anything in the world but him, and as 
long as he is willing to remain — - " 

“Well, well,” replied the duke. “I could, neverthe- 
less, have soon put matters to rights again. I assure 
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you, I think he has in him the stuff of which marshals 
of h'raiico are made ; I have seen more than one pro- 
duced from such material.” 

“That is very possible, Monseigneiir ^ but it is the 
king who makes nuirshals of France, and Kaoul will 
never accept anything of the king.” 

llaoul interrupted this conversation by his return. 
Ho preceded Grimaud, whose still steady hands carried 
the salver with one glass and a bottle of the duke’s 
favorite wine. On seeing his old protege, the duke ut- 
tered an e.volamation of pleasui’e. 

“Grimaud! Good-evening, Grimaud! ” said he; “how 
goes it 1 ” 

The servant bowed pi'ofoimdly, as much gratified as 
his noble interlocutor. 

“ Two old friends ! ” said the duke, shaking honest 
Grimaud’s shoulder after a vigorous fa.shion, which was 
followed by another still more profound and delighted 
bow from Grimaud. 

“ But what is this, Count, — oi?ly' one glass 1 ” 

“ I should not think of drinking with your Highness, 
unless your Highness invited me,” replied Atbos, with 
noble humility. 

“ Gordieit ! you wore right to bring only one glass ; 
wo will both drink out of it, like two hrothers-iu-arms. 
Bogin, Count.” 

“ Do me the honor,” said Athos, gently' putting back 
the glass. 

“ You are a charming friend,” replied the Due de 
Beaufort, who drank and pas.sed the goblet to his com- 
panion. “ But that is not all,” continued he ; “ I am 
still thirsty, and I wish to do honor to this handsome 
young man who stands here. I carry good luck with 
me, Viscount,” said he to Raoul; ** wish for something 
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while drinking out of niy glass, and the plague stifle me 
if what you wish does not come to pass ! ” 

He held the goblet to llaoul, who hastily moistened his 
_lips, and replied with the same promptitude, “ I have 
wished for something, Monseigneur.” His eyes sparkled 
with a gloomy fii'e, and the blood mounted to his cheeks ; 
he terrified Athos, if only with his smile. 

“ And what have you wished fori” replied the duke, 
sinking back into his arm-chair, wdiilo with one hand he 
returned tho bottle to Grimaud and with the other gave 
him a purse. 

“ Will you promise me, Mouseigueur, to gi'ant me 
what I wish for 1 ” 

“ Pardieu ! That is agreed upon.” 

“ I wished, Monsieur the Duke, to go with you to 
Djidgelli.” 

Athos became pale, and was unable to conceal his 
agitation. The duke looked at his friend, as if desirous 
to assist him to parry this unexpected blow. 

“ That is difficult, nay dear viscount, very difficult,” 
added he, in a lower tone of voice. 

“ Pardon me, Moiiseigneiu’, I have been indiscreet,” 
replied Eaonl, in a firm voice; “but as yon yourself 
invited rue to wish — ” 

” To wish to leave me '!■ ” said Athos. 

“Ob, Monsieur — can you imagine — ” 

“Well, mordieii!" cried the duke, “the young vis- 
count is right ! What can he do hero 1 He will rot 
with grief.” Eaonl blushed ; and the prince, excited, 
continued, “ War is a distraction. We gain everything 
by it; we can lose only one thing by it, - — life; then so 
much the worse ! " 


“ That is to say, memory,” said liaoul, eagerly ; “ and 
that is to say, so much the better ! ” 
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Ho repented cif having spoken so warmly when he saw 
Atlios rise and opjon the window, — whioh was doubt- 
less to cojiceal his emotion. Eaoul sprang towards the 
count, hut the latter had already overcome his emotion, 
and turned to the lights with a serene and impassive 
oountenauce. 

“ Well, come,” said the duke, “ let us see ! Sliall ha 
go, or shall he not 1 If he goes, Count, he shall be my 
aide-de-camp, my sou.” 

“ Monseignenr ! ” cried Eaoul, bending his knee, 

“ Monseignenr ! ” cried Athos, taking the hand of the 
duke; “Eaoul shall do just as ho lilies.” 

“ Oh, no. Monsieur, just as you like,” interrupted the 
young man. 

“Far la cnrhku !” said tlie prince, in his turn, “it is 
neither the count nor the viscount tliat shall iiavo his 
way, — it is I. I will take him away. Tlio navy olfei’s 
a superb future, rny friend.” 

Eaoul smiled again so sadly that this time Athos was 
wounded to .the heart, and replied to him by a severe 
look. Eaoul conipreliended it all ; ho recovered his oalm- 
ne.ss, and was so guarded that not another word escaped 
him. The duke at length rose, on observing the advanced 
hour, and said with much animation, “ I am in great haste, 
but if 1 am told 1 liave lost time in talking with a friend, 

I will reply that I have gained a good recruit.” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur the Duke,” interrupted Eaoul, 

“ do not tell tlie king so, for it is not the king I will serve.” 

“Eh, my friend, whom then will yon serve? The 
time.s nre past when yon might have said, ‘ I belong to 
M. do Beaufort.’ No, iiowndaj'S, we all belong to the 
king, great or small. Therefore, if you serve on board 
my vessels, there can be nothing equivocal in it, my dear 
viscount ; it will be the king you will serve.” 
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AthoB waited with a kind of impatient joy for the 
reply about to bo made to this embarrassing question by 
Iliioul, the intractable enemy of the king, his rival. The 
father hoped that the obstacle woidd overcome the desire. 
He was thankful to M. de Beaufort, whoso lightness or 
generous reflection had thrown an impediment in the way 
of the departure of a son now Iiis only joy. 

Eaonl, still firm and tranquil, replied, “ Monsieur the 
Duke, the objection you make 1 have already considered 
in iny mind. I will serve on board your vessels, because 
you do me the honor to take me with you ; but I shall 
there serve a more powerful master than the king, — I 
shall serve God ! ” 

“ God 1 how so'!” said the duke and Athos together. 

“ My intention is to make profession, and become a 
Knight of Malta,” added Bragelomie, letting fall one by 
one words more icy tlian the drops which fall from the 
bare trees after the tempests of winter. 

Under this last blow Athos staggered, and the prince 
himself was moved. Grimand uttered a heavy groan, 
iuid let fall the bottle, which was broken without any- 
body paying attention to it. M. de Beaufort looked the 
young man in the face, and read plainly, though his eyes 
were cast down, the fire of resolution before which every- 
thing must give way. As for Athos, he wa.s too well ac- 
quainted with that tender but iriflc.x.ible soul ; he, could 
not hope to make it deviate from the fatal road it had 
just chosen. Ho could only press the hand of the duke 
held out to liira. “ Count, I shall set oft' in two days for 
Toulon,” said M, de Beaufort. “ Will yon meet me at 
Paris, in order that I may know your determination 1 ” 

“I will have the honor of thanking you there, my 
prince, for all your kindnesses,” replied the count. 

“And be sure to bring the viscount with yon, whether 
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he follows me or does not follow me/’ added the duke ; 
“ he has my word, and I only ask yours.” 

Having' thus thrown a little balm upon the wouzid of 
that paternal heart, he pulled the ear of Griraaud, whose 
oyes sparkled more than usual, and regained his escort in 
the parterre. The horses, rested and refreshed, set off 
with spirit through this beautiful night, and soon placed 
a considerable distance between their master and the 
chateau. 

Athos and Bragelonue were again face to face. Eleven 
o’clock was striking. The father and son preserved a 
profound silence towards each other, where an intelligent 
observer would have expected cries and tears. But these 
two men wei'e of such a nature that all emotion buried 
itself forever when they had resolved to cuufmc it to their 
own hearts. They passed, then, silently and almost 
brezithlessl}^ the hour which pi'ccedod midnight. The 
clock, by striking, alone pointed out to them how many 
minutes the painful journoj’ had lasted, whicli their souls 
had made iu the immensity of the remembrances of tlic 
past and of the fears of the future. Athos rose first, 
saying, “ It is late ; till to-moiTow.” 

Raoul ro.so in his turn, and embraced bis father. The 
latter held him clasped to his breast, and said in a trem- 
ulous voice, “In two days you will have left mo, theiz, 
— left me forevei’, Raoull” 

“Monsieur,” replied the young man, “I had formed 
a detorniination, — that of piercing my heart with my 
sword ; but you would have thought that cowardly. I 
have renounced that determination, and tliereforo we 
miKst part.” 

“ You leave me by going, Raoul.” 

“ Listen to me again, Monsieur, I implore yozi. If T do 
not go, I shall die here of grief and love. I know how 
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long a time I have to live thus. Send me away quickly, 
Mon.sieur, or you will see me basely die before your 
eyes, — in your house ; this is stronger than my will, 
stronger than my enduraiiee ; j'ou may jilainly see that 
v\’ithiu one mouth I have lived thirty years, and tliat I 
approach the end of my life.” 

“ Then,” said Athos, coldly, “j'ou go with the inten- 
tion of getting killed in Africa! Oh, tell mo ! do not 
lie ! ” 

Raoul grew deadly' pale, and remained silent for two 
seconds, which were to his father two hours of agony. 
Then, all at once, “ Monsieur,” said he, “ 1 have prom- 
ised to devote myself to God. In e.x;chang'e for this sacri- 
fice which I make of my youtli and my liberty, I will only 
ask of him one .thing, and that is to preserve me for you, 
because you are the only tie which attaches me to this 
world. God {done can give me the strength not to for- 
get that I owe you everything, and that nothing ought to 
be with me before you.” 

Athos embraced his son tenderly, and said, “You have 
just replied to me on the word of honor of an honest 
man ; in two days we shall be with M. de Beaufort at 
Pari.s, ami you will then do what will be proper for you 
to do. You are free, Raoul ; adieu.” And he slowly 
gained his bedroom. .Raoul went down into the garden, 
and passed the night in the alley of limes. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

PREPABATIOXS Foil DEPABTUnB. 

Amos lost no more time in combnting tin's immutable 
resolution. He gave all his attention to preparing, dur- 
ing the t(vo days the duke had granted him, tho pi’oper 
appointments for Ilaonl. This labor cliietly eoncoi'ned 
Grimaud, who immediately ajiplied himself to it with 
the good-will and intelligence we know ho possessed. 
Athos gave this worthy servant orders to take the route 
to Paris when the equipments should be ready ; and to 
avoid all risk of keeping the duke waiting, or of injury 
to Ilaonl if tho duke should perceive his absence, he hiai- 
solf, the day after the visit of M. de .Beaufort, set off for 
Paris with his son. 

In the heart of the poor young man it aroused emo- 
tions easily to Vie understood, thus to return to Paris 
among all the people who had known and loved him. 
Every face recalled to him who had endured so much, a 
suffering; to him who had loved so much, some ciroum- 
stanoe of his love. Eaoul, on approaching Parifs, felt as 
if he were dying. Once in Paris, he really existed no 
longer. When he reached Tie Gniche’s residence, he was 
informed that De Guiohe was with Monsieur. Eaoul 
took tho road to the Luxembourg, and when arrived, 
without suspecting that he was going to the place where 
La Valliere had lived, he heard so much music and 
breathed so many perfumes, he heard so much joyous 
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laughter and saw so many dancing shadows, that if it 
had not been for a charitable woman, wlio perceived liim 
dejected and pale in a doorway, he wonkl have remained 
tliere a few minutes, and then would have gone away 
never to return. But, as we have said, in the first ante- 
chambers he had stopped, solely to avoid mingling with 
all those hajipy existences which ho felt were moving 
around him in the adjacent salons. And when one of 
Monsieur’s servants, recognizing liini, had asked him if he 
wislied to see Monsie\ir or Madame, Raoul had scarcely 
answered him, but had sunk down upon a bench near the 
velvet jwoj'tfcrc, looking at a clock, which had stopped an 
hour before. Tlie servant had passed on, and another, 
better acquainted with him, had come up and asked 
Raoul whether he should inform M. de Giiiohe of his 
being there. This name even did not rouse tlie recol- 
lections of poor Raoul. The persistent servant went on 
to relate that De Guiche had just invented a new game 
of lottery, and was teaching it to the ladies. Raoul, 
opening his large eyes like the absent-minded mail in 
Theophrastus, had made no answer; but bis sadness had 
increased by it two shades. 

With his head hanging down, his limbs relaxed, liis 
mouth half open for the escape of his sighs, Raoul re- 
mained, thus forgotten, in the antechamber, when all at 
once a lady’s roho passed, rubbing against the doors of 
a lateral salon which opened upon the gallery. A lady, 
young, pretty, and gay, scolding an officer of the house- 
hold, entered by that way, and expressed herself with 
much vivacity. The officer replied in calm but firm sen- 
tences ; it was rather a little love-pet than a quarrel of 
courtiers, and was terminated by a kiss on the fingers 
of the lady. 

Suddenly, on perceiving Raoul, the lady became silent, 
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and pushing away the offieer, “ Make your escape, Mali- 
corne," said she ; “ I did not think there was any one 
here. I shall cnrse you if they have either beard or 
seen us ! ” 

Malicorne hastened away. The young lady advanced 
behind Raoul, and bending her joyous face over him, 
“Monsieur is a gallant man,” said she, “and no 
doubt — ” She here interrupted liei'self by uttering 
a cry, — “Raoul!” said she, blushing. 

“ Mademoiselle de Montalais ! ” said Raoul, more pale 
than death. 

He rose unsteadily and tried to make his way across 
the slippery mosaic of the floor ; hut .she had compre- 
hended that savage and cruel grief. She felt that in the 
flight of Raoul there was an accusation, or at least a sus- 
picion against herself. A woman, ever vigilant, she did 
not think she ought to let the opportunity slip of rniiking 
a justification ; but Raoul, though stopped by her in the 
middle of the gallery, did not seem disposed to surrender 
without a combat. He took it up in a tone so cold and 
embarrassed tliat if tliey had been thus surprised, tlie 
whole court would have had no doubt about the lU’oceed- 
ings of Mademoiselle do Montalais. 

“Ah, Monsieur,’’ said she, with disdain, “what you 
are doing is very unworthy of a gentleman. My heart in- 
clines me to speak to you ; you compromise me by a recep- 
tion almost uncivil. Yon are wrong. Monsieur; and you 
confound your friends with your enemies. Farewell!” 

Raoul had sworn never to speak of Louise, never even 
to look, at those who might have seen Louise ; he was 
going into another world that he might never meet with 
anything Louise had seen, or anything she bad touched. 
But after the first shock to his pride, after having had a 
glimpse of Montalais, the companion of Louise, — Mon- 
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talais, who reminded him of the turret of Blois and the 
joys of youth, — ali ids reason left him. 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle ; it enters not, it cannot 
enter into my thoughts to be uiioivil.” 

“ Do you wish to speak to me 1 ” said she, with tlie 
smile of former days. “ Well ! come somewhere else ; 
for here we may be surprised.” 

” Where 1” said he. 

She looked at the clock doubtiugiy', tlieii, having re- 
flected, ” In my apartment,” said she ; ” we shall have an 
hour to ourselves.” And taking her course, lighter than 
a fairy, she ran up to her chamber, followed by Eaoul. 
Shutting the door, and placing in the hands of her maid 
the mantle she had held upon her arm, “Yon were seek- 
ing M. do Guiclie, were you not!” said she to Eaoul. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“ I will go and ask him to come up here pi’esently, 
after I have spoken to you.” 

“ Do so, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Are you aiigiy with me I ” 

Eaoul looked at her for a moment, then, casting down 
his eyes, “Yes,” said he. 

“ You think I was concerned in the plot which brought 
about your rupture, do you not 1 ” 

“ Eupture ! ” said he, with bitterness. “ Oh, Mademoi- 
selle, there can be no rupture where there has been no 
love.” 

“ An error,” replied Montalais j “ Louise did love you.” 

Eaoul started. 

“ Not with love, I know ; but she liked you, and 
you ought to have married her before you set out for 
London.” 

Raoul broke into a sinister laugh which made Mon- 
talais shudder. 
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“You tell me that very much at your case, Mademoi- 
selle. Do people marry whom they like I You forget 
that the king then kept as his mistress her of whom we 
are speaking.” 

“Listen,” said the young woman, pressing the cold 
hands of Ilaoul in her ov\'n, “you were wrong in every 
way ; a man of your age ought never to leave a woman 
of hers alone.” 

“ There i.s no longer any faith in the world, then.” 

“No, Visoount,” said Montalais, quietly. “ Neverthe- 
less, let mo tell you that if instead of loving Louise 
coldly and philosophically, yon had endeavored to awaken 
her to love — ” 

“Enough, I pray yon, Mademoiselle,” said Raoul. “I 
feel that you are all, of both sexes, of a different age 
from me. You can huigli, and yon ciiii banter agreeably. 
I, Mademoiselle, I loved Mademoiselle de — ” Raoul 
coidd not prono\uice her name. “ I loved her ; well ! 
I put faith in her, — now I am quits by loving her no 
longer.” 

“ Oh, Viscount ! ” said Montalais, pointing to bis 
reflection in a mirror. 

“I know what 3'ou moan, Mademoiselle; I am much 
altered, am T not 1 Well ; do you know why? Because 
my face is the mirror of my lieart; the inside has changed’ 
as yon see the outside has.” 

“You are consoled, then?” said Montalais, sharply. 

“ No, I shall never be consoled.” 

“ I don’t understand you, M. dc Bragelonne.” 

“ I care but little for that, I do not too well under- 
stand myself.” 

“ You have not even tried to speak to Louise ? ” 

“II” exclaimed the young man, with eyes flashing 
fire; “I! why do you not advise ino to marry her? 
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Perhaps the king would consent now ; ” and lie rose 
from his chair, full of anger. 

“I see,” said Montalais, “that yon are not cured, and 
that Louise has one enem}' tlie more.” 

“ One enemy the more ! ” 

“Yes; favorites are but little beloved at the court of 
France.” 

“Oh ! while she has her lover to protect her, is not 
that enough? She has chosen him of such a quality that 
her enemies cannot prevail against her.” But stopping 
all at once, “And then she has you for a friend, Made- 
moiselle,” added he, with a shade of irony which did not 
glide off the cuirass. 

“II Oh, no! I .am no longer one of those whom 
Mademoiselle de la Vallicre deigns to look upon ; but — ” 

This “ but,” so big with menaces and storms ; this “ but,” 
which made the heart of Raoul beat, such griefs did it 
presage for her whom lately ho loved so dearly, — this ter- 
rible " but,” so significant in a woman like Montalais, was 
interrupted by a moderately loud noise, proceeding from 
the alcove behind the wainscoting. Montalais turned to 
listen, and Raoul was already rising, when a lady entered 
the room quietly by the secret door, which she closed 
after her. 

“kladanio !” exclaimed Raoul, on recognizing the sister- 
in-law of the king. 

“ Stupid wretch ! ” murmured Montalais, tin-owing her- 
self, but too late, before the princess, “ I have been mis- 
taken in the horn- ! ” She had, however, time to warn the 
princess, who w-as walking towards Raou). 

“M. de Bragclonno, Madame;” and at those words the 
princess drew back, uttering a cry in her turn. 

“Your royal Highness,” said Mont.alais, with volubility, 
“ is kind enough to think of this lottei-y, and — ” 
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The jiviiioess began to lose countenance. Eaoul has- 
tened his departure without jet divining all; but he felt 
that he vva.s in the way. Madame was seeldng to re- 
cover herself, when a closet opened in front of the alcove, 
and M. de Guiohe issued therefrom, all radiant. The 
most pale of the four, we must admit, was still. Eaoul. 
The princess, however, was near fainting, and was obliged 
to lean upon the foot of tlie bed for support. No one 
ventured to snppoi't her. This scene occupied several 
minutes of terrible silence. But Eaoul broke it. He 
went up to the couut, whose inexpressible emotion made 
his knees tremble, and taking his hand, “ Dear oouiit,” 
said ho, “tell Madame I am too unhappy not to merit 
my pardon ; tell her also that I have loved in the coarse 
of my life, and that horror of the treachery that has 
been practised on me renders me inexorable for all other 
treachery that may be committed around me. This 
is why, Mademoiselle,” said he, smiling, to Montalais, 
“ I never will divulge the secret of the visits of my 
friend to yoiir apurtnient. Obtain from Madanifi, — 
from Madame, who is so clement and so generous, — 
obtain her pardon for you whom she has just sur- 
prised also. You are both free; love each other, be 
luijijiy ! ■’ 

The princess felt for a moment the de.spair which 
cannot be described ; it was repugnant to lier, notwith- 
standing the exquisite delicacy which Raoul had ex- 
hibited, to feel herself at tlie mercy of an indiscretion. 
It was equally repugnant to her to accept the evasion 
offered by this delicate deception. Agitated, nervous, 
she struggled against the double stings of the two 
troubles. Eaoul comprehended lier position, and came 
once moro to her aid. Bonding iris knee before her, 

“ Madame,” said he, in a low voice, “ in two days I shall 
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lie far from Paris ; in a fortnight I shall be far from 
France, where I shall never be seen again." 

“ Are von going away, then 1 " said she, with delight. 

“ With M, cle Beaufort.” 

“ Into Africa ! ” cried Do Guiche, in bis turn. " Yon, 
Raoul? Oh, iny friend, — into Africa, where everybody 
dies ! ’’ And forgetting everything, forgetting tliat tlii.s 
very forgetfulness compromised the princess more elo- 
quently than his presence, “ Ingrate ! ” said he, “and 
you have not even consulted mo ! ” And he embraced 
him ; during wliich time Moiitalais had led away Ma- 
dame, and disappeared herself. 

Raoul passed his hand over his brow, and said with 
a smile, “I have been dreaming!” Then warmly to 
Do Guiche, who hy degrees absorbed him, “My friend,” 
said he, “ 1 conceal nothing from you, who are the elected 
of my heart. I am going to seek death in yonder coun- 
try ; your secret will not remain in my breast more than 
a year.” 

“ Oh, Raoul ! a man ! ” 

“ Do you know vvliat is my thought, Dc Guiche ? This 
is it : I shall live more, being buried beneath the earth, 
than I have lived for this month past. Wo are Chris- 
tians, iiiy friend, and if such suffering were to continue, 
I would not be answerable for the safety of my soul.” 

De Guiche was anxious to raise objections. 

“ JMot one word more on my account,” said Raoul, 
“ but advice to yon, dear friend ; what I am going to say 
to you is of miicti greater importance." 

“ What is that?” 

“ Without doubt, you risk much more than I do, 
because you are loved.” 

“Oh!” 

“ It is a joy so sweet to me to be able to speak 
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to 3 'ou thus ! Well, then, De Giiiche, beware of 
Montalais.” 

“ What ! of that kind friend 1 ” 

“ She was the friend of — her j’ou know of. She 
ruined her by pride.” 

“You are mistaken." 

“ And now, when she has ruined her, she would take 
from her the onl^- thing that renders that woman excus- 
able in my eyes.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

” Her love.” 

” What do yon mean by that 1 ” 

“ I mean tliat there is a plot formed again.st her who 
is tlie mistress of the king, — a plot formed in the very 
house of Madame." 

” Can yon think so 1 ” 

'■ I am eovtaiu of it.” 

“ By Montalai.sl” 

“ Take her as the least dangerous of the enemies I 
dread for — tlio other.” 

“Explain yourself clearly, my friend; and if I can 
understand you — ” 

“In two words, — Madame has been jealous of the 
king.” 

“ I know she ha.s — ” 

“Oh, four notliing ! you are beloved, — yon are be- 
loved, Guiche ; do you feel the value of these three 
word.s 1 They signify tliat yon can j-aiso your head, that 
you can sleep tranquilly, tliat you can thank God every 
minute of your life. You are beloved ; that signifies 
that you may hoar everything, — even the counsel of a 
friend who wishes to preserve j'our happiness. You are 
beloved, Gniohe, yon are beloved ! You do not endure 
those atrocious nights, those nights without end, which, 
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with arid eye and consumed heart, others pass throngli 
who are destined to die. Yon will live long if yon act 
like the misor who, bit by bit, cninib by crumb, collects 
and heaps up diamonds and gold. Yon are beloved ! 
allow me to tell you what you must do that you may be 
beloved forever.” 

De Guiehe contemplated for some time this unfortu- 
nate young man, half mad with despair, till there passed 
through his hcai't something like remorse at his own 
happiness. Raoul suppressed his feverish excitement to 
assume the voice and countenance of an impassive man. 
“ They will make her whose name I should wish still 
to be able to pronounce, — they will make her suffer. 
Swear to me not only that you will not second them in 
anything, but that you will defend her, when possible, 
as I w'ould have done myself.” 

“ t swear I will ! ” replied De Guicdie, 

“ And,” continued Raoul, “some day when you shall 
have rendered her a great service, some day when she 
shall thank yon, promise me to say the.se words to 
her : ‘ I have done yon thi.s kindnes.s, Madame, by the 
warm desire of M, de Bragelonno, whom you so deeply 
injured.’ ” 

“ I sw’eav I will ! ” murmured De Guiehe. 



“ That is all ; adieu ! I set out to-morrow or the day 
after for Toulon ; if you have a few hours to spare, give 
tliem to me.” 

“ All ! all ! ” cried the young man. 

“ Thank you.” 

‘‘ And what are you going to do now 1 ” 

“ I am going to meet Monsieur the Count at the 
house of Planchet, where we shall hope to find M. 
d’Artagnan.” 

“ M. d’Arta.gnaii 1 ” 
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Yos • I wish to embrace him before my departure. 
He is a brave man, who loves me. Farewell, my friend. 
You are expected, no doubt; you will find me, when you 
wish, at the lodgings of the count. Farewell ! 

The two young men embraced. They who might 
have seen them both thus would not have hesitated to 
say, pointing to Haoul, “ That is the happy man ! ’’ 
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CHAPTER X. 
phanohet’s inventory. 

Atiio-S, dul'ing the visit made to tlie LiLvembourg by 
Raoul, had gone to Planchet’s residence to inquire after 
D’Artagnau. On arriving at the Rue des Lombards ho 
found the shop of tlic grocer in great confusion ; but it 
was not the confusion iittcnding a lucky sale, or that of 
an arrival of goods. Plauchet was not throned, as usual, 
upon sacks and barrels. No ; a young man with a pen 
behind his ear, and another with an account-book in his 
hand, were setting down a number of figures, while a 
third counted and weighed. An inventory was being- 
taken. Athos, who had no knowledge of commercial 
matters, felt himself a little embarrassed by the material 
obstacles and the majesty of those who were tlius em- 
ployed. lie saw several cnstomer.s sent away, and asked 
himself whether he, who came to buy nothing, would not 
be more propei-ly deemed importunate. He therefore 
asked very politely if he could see M. Plauchet. The 
reply, pretty carelessly given, was that M. Planchet was 
packing- his trunks. I'hese words surprised Athos. 
“How! his trunks said lie; “is M. Planc-het going- 
away 1 ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, directly.” 

“ Then, if you jdoase, inform him that M. le Comte de 
la Fere desires to speak to him for a moment." 

At the mention of the count’s name, one of the young 
men, no doubt accustomed to hear it pronounced with 
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respect, immediately wont to inform Planohet. It was 
at this nioniont that Kaonl, after his painful scene with 
Montalais and De Gniehe, arrived at the grocer’s house. 
Planchot, as soon as he received the count’s message, 
left his work and hastened to meet him, 

“Ah, Monsieur the Count,” exclaimed he, “how glad 
I am to see yon ! What good star brings yon here 1 ” 

“ M3' dear Planchet,” said Athos, pressing the hand 
of his son, whose sad look lie silently observed, “ we are 
come to learn of yon — But in what confusion do I 
tlud you! You are as white as a miller; where have 
you been rummaging?” 

“ Ah, dlahle / tidee care, Monsieur ; don’t come near 
mo till I have well shaken myself.” 

“ What for 1 Flour or dust only whitens.” 

“ No, no ; what you see on my arms is arsenic.” 

“Arsenic?” 

“ Yes ; I am making ray provision for the rats,” 

“ Ah 1 I suppose in an establishment like this Die rats 
play a conspicuous part.” 

“It is not with this establishment I concern myself, 
Monsieur the Count. The rats have robbed mo of more 
here than they will ever rob mo of again.’’ .. 

“ What do yoti moan 1 ” 

“ Why, you may have observed, Monsieur, they are 
taking my inventoiy.” 

“Are yon leaving trade, then?” 

“ Eh, mon Dim I ye.s. I have disposed of my hnsiness 
to one of my young men.” 

“ Bah ! you are vicli, then ? ” 

“ Monsieur, I have taken a dislike to the city, f 
don’t know' whether it is because I am growing old, and, 
as M. d’Artagnaii one day said, when we groiv old we 
more often think of the things of our youth ; but for some 
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t ime past I have felt myself attracted towards the coun- 
try and gardening. I was a countryman formerly ; ” 
and Plnuchet marked this confession with a soinewliat 
pretentious laugh for a man making profession of 
humility. 

Athos made a gesture of appi'oval, and then added, 
“You are going to buy an estate, then 1 ” 

“I have bought one, Monsieur.” 

“ Ah ! tliat is still better.” 

“ A little house at Fontainebleau, with something like 
twenty acres of land round it.” 

“Very well, Planchet! Accept my compliments on 
your acquisition.” 

“ But, Monsieur, we are not comfortable here ; the 
cursed dust makes yon cough. CotUku / I should not 
wish to poison the most worthy gentleman in the 
kingdom.” 

Athos did not smile at this little pleasantry which 
I’lanchet had aimed at him to try his strength in fashion- 
able humor. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “ let us have a little talk by ourselves, 
— in your own room, for e.xample. You have a room, 
have you not 1 ” 

“ Certniul}^ Monsieur the Count.” 

“Upstairs, perhaps'!” And Athos, seeing Planchet a 
little embarrassed, wished to relieve him by going first. 

“ It is — but — ” said Planchet, hesitating. 

Athos was mistaken in the cause of this hesitation, 
and attributing it to a fear the grocer might have of 
offering luirnble hospitality, “Never mind, nevermind,” 
said he, still going up, “ the dwelling of a tradesman in 
this quarter is not expected to be a palace. Come on ! ” 

Eaoul nimbly preceded him, and entered first. Two 
cries were beard simultaneously — we may say three. 
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One of these cries dominated over the others ; it was ut- 
tered by a woman. I'lie other proceeded from the moutli 
of Raoul ; it was an exclaraation ofsurpri.se. Ho had no 
sooner made it than he shut the door sharply. The third 
was fi-om fright ; Planchefc had uttered it. “ I aslc your 
pardon ! ” added ho; “ Madame is dre-ssing.” 

Raoul liad, no doubt, seen that what Phinchet said 
was true, for he turned round to go dowii.stairs again. 

“ Madame ? ” said Athos. “ Oh, pardon me, Phm- 
chet, I did not know that you had upstairs — ” 

“ It is Triiolien," added I'lauchct, blushing a little. 

“ It is whoever yon please, my good Planchet ; pardon 
our indiscretion.” 

“ No, 110 ; go up now, geiitlenieii.” 

“ We will do no such tiling,” said Athos. 

“ Oh, Madame, having notice, has had time — ” 

No, Plauohet ; farewell ! ” 

“ Eh, gentlemen ! you would not disoblige me by thus 
fitiuiding on the staircase, or by going away without hav- 
ing sat down.” 

“ If we had known j'ou had a lady upstairs," replied 
Athos, with his customary coolness, “we would have 
asked permission to pay our respects to her.” 

Planchet was so disconcerted by this little extravagance 
that lie forced the passage, and himself opened the door 
to admit the count and his son. Triichen was quite 
dressed, — oostnmo of the shopkeeper’s wife, rich and 
coquettish : German eyes attacking French eyes. She 
ceded tlie apartment after two courtesies, and went down 
into the shop, Imt not without having listened at the 
door, to know what Planohet’s gentlemen visitors would 
say of her. Athos suspected that, and therefore turned 
the conversation. Planchet, on his part, was burning to 
give explanations, wliich Athos avoided. But as certain 
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tenacities are stronger thaa all others, Athos was forced 
to hear Pliiuchet recite his idyls of felicity, translated into 
a languiigo more chaste than that of Loiig'us. So Plan- 
chet related how Triiclieu had charmed his ripe age, and 
brought good luck to his business, as Ruth did to Boaz. 

“You want nothing now, then, but heirs to yonr 
property, ” 

“ If I had one, he would have three hundred thousand 
livres,” said Planchet. 

“Humph! yon must have one, then,” said Athos, 
plileginatically ; “ if only to prevent your little for- 
tune being lost.” 

The words “little fortune ” placed Planoliet in his rank, 
like the voice of the sergeant when Planchet was but a 
•piqueiir in the regiment of Piedmont, in which Rochefort 
had placed him. Athos perceived that the grocer would 
marry Trlichen, and, in spite of fate, establish a family. 
This appeared the more evident to him when he leanied 
that the young man to whom Planchet was selling his 
business was her cousin. Having licard all that was ne- 
cessary of the happy prospects of the retiring gruoei’, 
Athos inquired, “ What is M. d’Artagnan about! he is 
not at the Louvre.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur the Count, M. d’Artagnan has dis- 
appeared.” 

“ Disappeared ! ” said Athos, with surprise. 

“ Oh, Monsieur, we know what that means.” 

“ But I do not know.” 

“Whenever M. d’Artagnan disappears, it is always on 
some mission or for some great affair.” 

“ Has ho said anything to you about it!” 

“Never.” 

“You were acquainted with his departure for England 
formerly, were you not?” 
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“ Oil account of the speculation,” replied riiuichet, 
heedlessly. 

“ The speculation 1 ” 

“I moan — ” interrupted Plaucliet, quite confused, 

“Well, well; neither your affairs nor those of cun- 
friend are in question. The interest wo take in him aloni^ 
has induced me to apply to you. Since the captain of 
the Musketeers is not hero, and as we cannot learn from 
you where we are likely to find M. d’Artagnan, we will 
take our leave of yon. Au revoir, Plaucliet, ait. revoir. 
Let ns go, Rao\il.” 

“ Monsieur the Count, I wish I were able to tell yon — ” 

“ Oh, not at all ; I am not the man to reproach a ser- 
vant with discretion.” 

Tliis word “ servant" struck rudely on the ears of the 
dotni-milliounairo Planohet, hut natural re.spoct and 6o/i- 
homie prevailed over pride. “There is notliing indiscreet 
in telling you, Monsieur the Count, that M. d’Artagnaii 
came hero the other day — ” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” 

“ And remained several hours consulting a geographi- 
cal chart.” 

“ You are right, then, my friend ; say no more about it.” 

“And the ciiart is there as a proof,” added Planchet, 
who went to fetch from the neighboring wall, where it 
-was suspended by a twist, forming a triangle with the 
bar of the window to which it wa.s fastened, the plan con- 
sulted by the captain on his last visit to Planchet. This 
plan, which he brought to the count, was a map of France, 
upon which tiie practised eye of that gentleman discov- 
ered an itinerary, marked out witli small pins; where 
the pin was missing, a hole denoted its having been there. 
Athos, hv followina- with his eve the uina and hnlps Rn.w 
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and go as far as the Mediterranean towards Toulon. It 
was near Cannes that tlie marks and the punctured 
places ceased. The Comte de la Fere puzzled his brains 
for some time to divine what the musketeer could be 
going to do at Cannes, and what motive could have led 
him to examine tlie banks of the Var. The reflootioiis of 
Athos suggested nothing ; Ids accustomed perspicacity 
was at fault, llaonl’s rosearclies were not more success- 
ful tlian his father’s. 

“ Never mind,” said the j’'oung man to the count, who 
silently, and witli his finger, liad made him understand 
D’Artagnan’s route ; “ we must confess that there is 
a Providence always occupied in connecting our destiny 
witli that of M. d’Artagnan. There he is on the coast of 
Cannes ; and you. Monsieur, will at least conduct me as 
far as Toulon. Be assured that we shall meet with him 
more easily upon otir route than upon this map.” 

Then taking leave of Planchet, who was scolding his 
shopmen, oven the comsin of 'I'riichen, his successor, the 
gentlemen set out to pay a visit to M. de Beaufort. On 
leaving the grocer’s shop, they saw a coaoh, — tlic future 
depository of the cliarms of Mademoiselle Triichen and 
of riancliet’s hags of crowns. 

“ Every one journeys towards happiness by the route 
ho chooses,” said Raonl, in a nielaiieholj'' tone. 

“Road to Fontainebleau!” cried Planchet to his 
coachman. 
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GH AFTER XI. 

THE INVENTOEY OF jM. DE BEAUFORT. 

To have talked of D’Artag'min with Plaiichet, to have 
seen Planchet quit Paris to bur}' himself iti his country 
retreat, had lieou for Athos and his son like a last fiiro- 
well to the noise of the capital, — to tlieir life of former 
days. What, in fact, did these men leave behind them, 
one of whom had e.Khaiisted tlic past age in glory, and 
the other the present age in ini.sfortune ? Evidently, 
neither of them had anything to ask of Ids coiitempora- 
ne.s. They had only to pay a visit to M. do Beaufort, 
and arrange with him the particulars of the departure. 
The duke was lodged nnignificeutly in Paris. He had 
one of thoso superb establishments pertaining to great 
fortunes which certain old men veraeinhered to have seen 
flourish in tlie times of wasteful liberality in Henry Ill’s 
roign. Then, in fact, several great nobles were richer 
tiiau the king. They knew it ; they made use of their 
wealth, and never deprived themselves of the pleasuro of 
humiliating his royal jSIaje.sty when they had an oiiportu- 
nity. It was this egotistical aristocracy which liicheliou 
had constrained to contribute, with its blood, its pur.se, 
and its duties, to what was from his time styled the 
king’s service. From Louis XI. — that terrible mower 
down of the great — to Richelieu, how many families had 
raised their heads ! How many from Richelieu to Louis 
XIV. had bowed their heads never to raise them again ! 
But M. de Beaufort was born a prince, and of a blood 
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wliich is not shed mjon scaffolds, unless by the decree of 
peoples. This prince had kept up a grand stylo of living. 
Mow did lie maintain his horses, his people, and his table 1 
Nobody knew, — himself less than others. Only thei’e 
were then privileges for the sons of kings, to whom no- 
body refused to become a creditor, whether from respect, 
devoteduess, or a persuasion that they would some day 
be paid. 

Athos and Itaoul found the mansion of the duke in as 
much confusion as that of Plauchet. The duke, likewise, 
was making his inventory ; that is to say, ho was distrib- 
uting to his friends, all of them his creditors, everything 
of value he had in his house. Owing nearly two millions, 
— an enormous amount in tliose days, — M. de Beaufort 
had calculated that he could not set out for Africa with- 
out a good round sum ; and in order to lind that sum, he 
was distributing to his old creditors plate, arms, jewels, 
and furniture, — which was more magnihcont than sell- 
ing it, and brought him back double. In fact, how could 
a man to whom ten thousand livres were owing, refuse to 
carry away a jirosent of six thousand, enhanced in merit 
from having belonged to a descendant of Henry IV. 1 
And how, after having carried away that present, could 
he refuse ten thousand livres more to this generous 
noble 1 

This, then, was what had happened. Tlie duke had no 
lunger a dwelling-hoiisc, — that had become useless to an 
admiral, whose place of residence is his ship ; no more 
private arms, superfluous now that he was placed amid 
his cannon ; no more jewels, which the sea might rob him 
of; but he had three or four hundred thousand crowns in 
his coffers. And throughout the house there was a joy- 
ous movement of people who believed they were plunder- 
ing Monseigneur. The prince had, in a supreme degree. 
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the art of making happy the creditors the most to be 
jn'tied. Every distressed man, every empty purse, found 
with him patience and intelligence of his position. To 
some he said, “I wish I had what you have, I would give 
it to yon ; ” and to others, “ I have but this silver ewer, — 
it is worth at least five hundred livres, ; take it.” The 
effect of which was — so truly is courtesy fi current pay- 
ment — that the prince constantly found means to renew 
his creditors. This time he used no ceremony ; it might 
he called a general pillage. He gave up everything. The 
Oriental fable of the poor Arab, who carried away from 
the pillage of a palace a kettle at the bottom of which 
was concealed a bag of gold, and whom everybody allowed 
to pass witiiout jealousy’, — this fable had become a truth 
in the prince’s mansion. Many contractors jiaid them- 
selves from the several departments of tho estahlisliment. 
Thus, the food purveyors, who plundered the elotlies- 
prosses and the harness-room.s, attached very little value 
to things whiuh tailors and saddlers set great store by. 
Anxious to carry home to their wives preserves given 
them by Mouseigneur, many wero seen bounding joy- 
ously along under the vvoight of earthen jars and bottles, 
gloriously stamped with the arms of the prince. M. de 
Beaufort finished by giving away his horses and the hay 
from his lofts. He made more than thirty happy with 
kitchen utensils, and thirty more, with the oontents of 
his cellar. Still further, all these poojdc wont away with 
the conviction that M. de Beaufort only acted in this 
manner to prepare for a new fortune concealed beneath 
the Ai'ab tents. They repeated to one another, while 
devastating liis mansion, that be was sent to Djidgelli 
by the king to reconstruct his lost fortunes ; that the 
treasures of Africa W'ould ho equally divided between the 
Admiral .and the King, of France; that the.se treasiiro,s 
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consisted in mines of diamonds, or other fabulous stones, 
— the gold and silver mines of Mount Atlas did not even 
obtain the honor of being named. In addition to the 
mines to be worked, — ■which could not be begun till 
after the campaign, — there would be the booty made by 
the army. M. de Beaufort would lay his hands npon all 
the riches pirates had robbed Christendom of since the 
biittle of Lej]anto. The number of millions from these 
sources defied calcnlation. Why, then, should ho who 
was going in quest of such treasures set any store by the 
poor utensils of his past life 1 xind, reciprocal!}-, why 
sliould tliey spare the property of him who spared it so 
little himself? 

Such was the position of affairs. Athos, with his 
searching glance, saw what was going on at onoo. Ho 
found the Admiral of France a little exalted, for he was 
rising from a table of fifty covers, at which the guests had 
drunk long and deeply to the prosperity of the expedi- 
tion ; at wliicli, with the dessert, the remains of the meal 
liad been given to the servant.?, and the empty dislies 
and plates to the curious. The prince was intoxicated 
with liis ruin and his popularity at the same time. Ho 
had drunk his old wine to the health of his future 
wine. When he saw Athos and llaoul, “ There is 
my aide-de-camp brought to me ! ” he cried. “ Come 
hither, Count; come hither, Viscount.” AthSs tried 
to find a passage through the lieaps of linen and 
plate. 

“Ah, step over, step over! ” said the duke, offering a 
full glass to Athos. The latter took it ; llaoul scarcely 
moistened his lips. 

“ Here is your commission,” said the prince to Eaoul. 
“ I had prepared it, reckoning upon you. You will go 
on before me as far as Antibes.” 
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“Yos, Monseig'iieui'.” 

“ .Here is the order ; ” aud De Beaufort gave Raoul 
the order. "Do you know anything of tiio sea?” 

“Yes, klonseigiieur ; I have travelled with Monsieur 
the Priueo.” 

“That is well. All these barges and lighters must be 
in fittendaueo to form an escort, aud c.arry my provisions. 
The army must be pi'epared to embark iu a fortnight at 
latest.” 

“ 'Phat shall bo dtaw, Mouseigneiir.” 

“ The present order gives you the right to visit and 
search all the isles along the coast ; yon will there make 
tlio curohnents and levies you may want for me.” 

“Yes, Monsieur the Duke.” 

“And as you are an active ' man, and will work freely, 
you will spend inuch money.” 

“ I hope not. Monseigneur.” 

“ But I reckon you will. My iutendant ha.s prepared 
orders of a thousand livres, drawn upon the cities of the 
south ; he will give you a hundred of them. Now, dear 
viscount, begone ! ” 

Athos interrupted the prince. “Keep your money, 
Moiiseigneur ; war is to he made among the Aj-abs with 
gold as well as load.” 

“ I wish to tiy tlio contrary,” replied the duke ; “ and 
then, you arc acquainted with my ideas upon the o.xpedi- 
tion, — plenty of noise, plenty of lire, and, if so it must 
bo, I shall disappear in the smoke.” Having spoken thus, 
M. de Beaufort began to laugh ; but bia mirth was not 
reciprocated by Athos and Raoul. He perceived this at 
once. “Ah,” said lie, with the courteous egotism of his rank 
and his age, “ you are such people as a man should not 
see after dinner; you are cold, stiff, and dry, when I am 
all fire, all suppleness, aud all wine. No, devil take mo ! 
voe. VI. — 8 
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I shall alwaj's see you fasting, Viscount ; and you, Count, 
if you wear such a face as that, I will see no more.” 

He said this, pressing the hand of Athos, who replied 
with a smile, “ Monseigueur, do not talk so grandly be- 
cause you happen to have plenty of money. I predict 
that within a month you will be dry, stiff, and cold in 
presence of your strong bo.v, ajid that then, having Raoul 
at your elbow, fasting, you will be surprised to see him 
gay, animated, and generous, because he will have some 
new crowns to offer you.” 

“ God grant it may be so! ” cried the delighted duke. 
“ Count, stay with me.” 

“No, I shall go with Raoul; the mission with which 
you charge him is a troublesome and a difficult one. 
Alone, it would bo too much for him to execute. You 
do not observe, Mouseigncin-, that you have given him a 
command of the first order.” 

“ Bah 1 ” 

“ And in tlie navy ! ” 

“ That may be true. But when people resemble him, 
do they not do all that is required of tliem 1 " 

“Monseigueur, I believe yon will find nowhere so much 
sioal and intelligence, so much real bravery, as in Raoul; 
but if he failed in your embarkation, you would only meet 
with what you deserve.” 

“ Humph ! you are scolding me, then 'I ” 

“ Prince, to provision a fleet, to as.somble a flotilla, to 
enroll your maritime force, would take an admiral a year. 
Raoul is a cavalry officer, and you allow him a fortnight ! ” 

“ I tell you he will get through." 

“ He may ; but I will help him.” 

“ To be sure you will, — I reckoned upon you ; and 
still further, I believe that when we are once at Toulon 
you will not let him depart alone." 
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“ 01) ! ” said Athos, sl)akiiig his head. 

“ Patieuco ! patience ! " 

“ Monseigneur, permit us to take our leave.” 

“ Go, then, and may my good fortuiio attend you ! ” 

“ Adieu, Mouseigueur ; and may your good fortune 
attend you likewise ! ” 

“ Here is an expedition admirably begun ! ” said Athos 
to his son. “ No provisions, no reserves, no store flotilla ! 
What can be done tliusl” 

“ Humph ! ” murmured Raoul ; “ if all are going to do 
as I am, provisions will not be wanted.” 

“Monsieur,” replied Athos, •storulj’', “do not be unjust 
and senseless in your egotism, or your grief, whichever 
you please to call it. If you set out for tiiis war solely 
with the intention of getting killed in it, you stand in 
need of nobody, and it was scarcely worth while to re- 
oomuiond you to M. do Beaufort. But when you have 
been introduced to the prince commandant ; when you 
have accepted the responsibility of a post in his army, — 
the question is no longer about j'ou, but about all those 
poor soldiers who ns well as you have hearts and 
bodies, who will weep for their country and endure 
all the neuos.sities of their luunan condition. Re- 
member, Raoul, that an officer is a minister as useful 
as a pi'iest, and that ho ought to have more charity 
than a priest.” 

“ Monsieur, I know it, and have practi.sed it ; I would 
have continued to do so still, but — ” 

“You forget also that you are of a country which is 
proud of its military glory ; go and die if you like, but do 
not die without honor and without advantage to Fr.anoe. 
Cheer up, Raoul ! do not let my words grieve you ; I love 
you, and wish to see you perfect.” 

“ I love your repz'oaohes, Monsioui',” said the yoiwg 
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mail, mildly ■, “ tlicj'- alone may cure mo, because they 
prove to me that some one loves me still.” 

“ Aiirl now, Kaoul, let us be off, the weather is so fine, 
the heavens arc so pure, — those heavens which Ave shall 
always find above our heads, which you will .sec more pure 
still at DJklgelli, and which will speak to you of me there, 
as they speak to me hero of God.” 

The two gentlemen, after having .agreed on this point, 
talked over the wild freaks of the duke, convinced that 
France would be served in a very incomplete manner, as 
regarded both spirit and practice, in the ensuing expedi- 
tion ; and having summed np his policj' under the word 
“ vanity,” they set forward, in obedience to their will even 
more tliau to their destiny. 

The saeritice was accomplished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SILVER PLATE. 


The journey jiassed off pretty well. Athos and his son 
traversed France at the rate of fifteen leagues per day ; 
sometimes inoro, sometimes less, according to the in- 
tensity of liaonl’s grief. It took them a fortnight to 
reach Toulon, and they lost all ti-aces of D’Artagnan at 
Antibes. Tliey were forced to believe that the captain 
of the Musketeers was desirous of preserving an incog- 
nito on his route, for Athos derived from his inquiries 
an assurance that such a cavalier as he described had ex- 
changed his horse for a well-closed carriage on quitting 
Avignon. 

Raonl was much affected at not meeting with D’Ar- 
■tagnan. His affectionate heart longed to take a farewell 
and receive consolation from that heart of steel. Athos 
knew from experience that D’Artaguau became impene- 
trable when engaged in any serious affair, whether on 
liis own account or in the service of the king. Ho even 
feared to offend liis friend, or thwart him, by too press- 
ing inquiries. And yet wlien Eaoiil began bis labor of 
classing the flotilla, and got together the chalands and 
ligliters to send them to Toulon, one of the fishermen 
told the count that his boat had been laid up to refit 
since a trip he had made on account of a gentleman who 
was in great haste to embark. Athos, believing that this 
man was telling a falsehood in order to be left at liberty 
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to fish, and so gain more money when all his companions 
wero gone, insisted upon having tlie details. 

The fisherman informed hitii that six days previously 
a man had come in tho night to hire his Vioat, fur the pur- 
pose of visiting the Island of St, llonorat. The price 
was .agreed upon ; but the gentleman had arrived with an 
immense c.arri age-case, which lie in.sisted upon embarking 
in spite of all the difficulties which ojjposcd themselves 
to that operation. The fisherman had wished to retract ; 
he had even threatened, but his threats had procured 
him nothing but a shower of blows from the gentleman’s 
cane, which fell upou his shoulders, sharp and long. 
Swearing and grumbling, he had recourse to the syndic 
of his brotherhood at Antibes, who administer justice 
among themselves and protect one another ; b>it tho 
gentleman had exhibited a certain paper, at the sight 
of which tho syndic, bowing to tlic very ground, had 
enjoined obedience upon the fishorman, and abused him 
for having been I'efractory. They then departed with the 
freight. 

" But all this docs not tell ns,” said Athos, “how you 
have injured your boat.” 

“ This is the way. I was steering towards St. Honorat 
as the gentleman had desired me ; but he changed his 
mind, and pretended that I could not p.ass to the south 
of the abbey.” 

“ And why not 1 ” 

“ Because, Monsieur, there is in front of the square 
tower of the Benedictines, towards the soutliern point, 
the bank of the Moines.” 

“ A rock 1 ” asked Athos. 

“Level with the water, and below it; a dangerous 
passage, but one I have cleared a thousand times. The 
gentleman required me to land him at Ste. Marguerite.” 
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“ Wciir’ 

“Well, Monisieuv ! ” cried the fisherman, with his 
provencfll accent, “a man is a sailor, or he is not; he 
knows his coarse, or he is nothing but a fresh-wator 
lubber. I was obstinate, and wished to try the channel. 
The gentleman took me by the collar, and told me 
quietly he would strangle me. My mate armed himself 
with a hatchet, and so did I : we had the affront of the 
night befoi’e to pay him off for. But tho gentleman 
drew his sword, and used it in such an astonishingly 
rapid manner that we neither of us could get near him. 
1 was about to hurl my hatchet at his head, — and I 
had a right to do so, hadn’t I, Monsieur 1 for a sailor 
aboard is master, as a citizen is in liis chamber, — I was 
going, then, in .self-defence, to ent the gentleman in two, 
when all at once (believe me or not, Monsieur) tho great 
carriage-case opened of itself, I don’t know how, and 
there came out of it a sort of a phantom, liis head covered 
with a black helmet and a black mask, something terrible 
to look upon, which came towards mo threateuing with 
its list.” 

“ And that was 1 ” said Athos. 

“ That was the Devil, Monsieur, — for the gentleman, 
with great glee, cried out on seeing him, ‘ Ah, thank 
you, Monseignenr ! ' ” 

“A strange story!” murmured the count, looking at 
Eaonb 

“And what did you. do I” asked the latter of the 
fisherman. 

“ You must know. Monsieur, that two poor men like 
us were already too few to fight against two gentlemen ; 
but against the Devil, ah ! Well, w'e did n’t stop to 
consult each other, — we made but one jump into the 
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sea, for we were within seven or eight IniiKlred feet of the 
shore.” 

“ Well, and then 1 ” 

“ Why, and then, Monseigneur, as there was a little 
wind from the southwest, the boat drifted into the sands 
of Sto. Marguerite.” 

“ Oh ! blit the two travellers 1 ” 

“ Bah ! you need not be uneasy aliout them ! It was 
pretty plain that one was the Devil, and jirotected the 
other, — for when wo recovered the boat, after she got 
afloat again, instead of finding these two creatures in- 
jured by the shock, we found nothing, not even the 
carriage-case.” 

“ Very strange ! very strange!” repeated the count. 
‘‘But since that what have yon done, my friend 1” 

“ I made my complaint to tlie governor of Ste. Mar- 
guerite, who brought my finger under my nose while 
tolling me if I ])lagued him with sucli silly stories be 
would have me flogged.” 

“ "What I did the governor say so 1 ” 

“Yes, Monsieur; and yet my boat was injured, seri- 
ously injured, for the prow is left upon the point of 
Ste. Marguerite, and the carpenter asks a hundred and 
twenty livres to repair it.” 

“Very well,” replied Raoul; “ you will be exempted 
from the service. Go.” 

“We will go to Ste. Marguerite, shall wel” said the 
count to Bragelonne, as the man walked away. 

“ Yes, Monsieur, for there is something to be cleaved 
up ; that man does not seem to me to have told the 
truth.” 

“Nor to me, Raoul. The story of the masked man 
and the carriage-case having disappeared may be told to 
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conceal some violence the.se fellow.s have committed nj)oii 
their pas.seugcr in the open sea, to punish liira lur his 
persistence in einbarkhig.” 

“ I formed tlie same suspicion ; the carriage-cii.se ^ytw 
more likely to contain property than a man." 

“ We shall sec to that, I'aoul. 'I’liis gentleman very 
much rcseinliles D’Artagnaii ; f recognize his mode of 
proceeding. Alas ! we arc no longer the young inviuei- 
bles of t'onnov day.s. Wlio kmnvs wliethor the hatchet or 
the iron bar of this miserable coaster has not succeeded 
in doing that which the l)cst blades of Europe, balls, and 
ballets have not been able to do in forty years 1 ” 

That same day they set out for Ste. Marguerite’s, on 
board a chassc-niaree come from Toulon under orders. 
The impression they felt on landing wa.s a singularly 
pleasing one. The isle \Yas full of flowers and Iruits. 
In its cultivated part it served as a garden for the 
governor. Orange, pomegranate, and fig trees bent be- 
neath the weight of their golden or purple fruits. All 
around this garden, in the uncultivated parts, the red 
partridges ran about in coveys among the brambles and 
tufts of junipers, and at every step of the count and 
Eaoul a terrified rabbit quitted his thyme and heath to 
scuttle away to his burrow. In fact, this fortunate isle 
was nuiuhabited. Elat, offering nothing but a tiny bay 
for the convenience of embarkation, under the protection 
of the governor, who went sliares with them, smugglers 
made use of it as a provisional enlrepQt, under condition 
of not killing the game or devastating the garden. With 
this compromise, the governor was in a situation to be 
satisfied with a garrison of eight men to guard his 
fortress, in which twelve cannon accumulated their coats 
of mouldy green. The governpr was a sort of happy 
farmer, harvesting wines, figs, oil, and oranges, preserv- 
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ing his citrons and cv'drats in the sun of his casemates. 
The fortress, encircled by a deep ditcli, its only guardian, 
raised like three heads its three turrets comiected with 
one another by tciraces covered with moss. 

Athos and llaoul wandered for some time round the 
fences of the garden without finding any one to intro- 
duce them to tlie governor. They ended by making 
their own way into the garden. It was at the hottest 
time of the day. Everything sought shelter beneath 
grass or stone. The heavens spread their fiery veils as if 
to stifle all noises, to envelop all e.vistences ; the rabbit 
under the broom, the fly under tlie leaf, slept as the 
wave did beneath the heavens. Athos saw nothing living 
but a soldier upon the terrace beneath the second and 
third courts, who was carrying a basket of provi.sions on his 
head. This man returned almost immediately without 
his basket, and disappeared in tlie shade of his sentry- 
box. Athos supposed this man ninst Iiave been carrying 
dinner to some one, and after having done so, returned 
to dine himself. All at once they hoard some one call 
out, and raising their heads, perceived in the frame of 
the bars of the window something of a white color, like 
a hand that was waved backwards and forwards, — some- 
thing shining, like a polished weapon struck by the rays 
of the sun. And before they were able to ascertain 
what it was they saw, a luminous train accompanied by 
a hissing sound in the air called their attention from 
the donjon to the ground. A second dull noise was 
heard from the ditch, and Eaonl ran to pick up a silver 
plate which was rolling along the dry sand. The hand 
which had thrown this plate made a sign to the two 
gentlemen and then disappeared. Athos and Raoul, 
approaching each other, began an attentive examina- 
tion of the dusty plate ; and they discovered, in char- 


aotei's traced npon the bottom of it with tiie point of a 
knife, this inscription : — 

I AW Ttm iiiLoriiKii OF THU Krs'O of Fuanou ; a imiisoxku to- 

jiAY, A MAMiAN ro-jioii«ow. Fiir-nvcrt ofntlumhn ano 

C'KItl.STIAX.S, I'UAY TO Ooi) FOR TJIE SOltlj AND THE J!EASO.\' 

OF TUU HON OF YOUR MASTERS. 

The plate fell from the hands of Athos while Raoul 
was endeavoring to make out the meaning of those dis- 
mal words. At the same instant they heard a cry from 
the top of the donjon. As quick as lightning Raonl bent 
down his head, and forced down that of his father like- 
wise. A musket-barrel glittered from the crest of the 
wall. A white smoke floated like a plume from the 
mouth of the musket, and a ball was flattened against a 
stone within si.x inches of the two gentlemen. Another 
musket appeared, which was aimed at them. 

“ Cofdieu ! ” cried Athos, “ What ! ai'c people as- 
sassinated here 1 Come down, coward.s ns yon are!” 

“ Yes, come clown ! ” cried Raoul, furiously shaking 
his fist at the citadel. 

One of the assailants — he who was about to fire — 
replied to these cries by an exclamation of surprise ; 
and as his companion, who wished to continue the at- 
tack, had reseizocl his loaded musket, he who had cried 
out threw np the weapon, and the ball flew into the air. 
Atlios and Raoul, seeing them disappear from the plat- 
form, expected that they would come to them, and waited 
with a firm demeanor. Rive minutes had not elapsed 
when a stroke upon a drum called the eight soldiers 
of the garrison to arms, and they showed themselves on 
the other side of the ditch with their muskets in hand. 
At the head of these men was an officer, whom Athos and 
Raoul recognized as the one who had fired the first mus- 
ket. The man ordered the soldiers to “ make ready.” 
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“We are going to bo shot ! ” cried lliroul ; “but, sword 
in lifitid, at least let us leap tlic ditch. Wo shall cer- 
tainly kill two of these scoundrels when their muskets 
are empty.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Raoul was spring- 
ing forward, followed b}' Athos, when a well-known voice 
resounded behind them, “Athos! Raoul ! ” 

“ D’Artagnan I ” replied the two gcntlcrnen. 

“ Recover arms! J/ojvA’oh.t.'” cried tlie captain to the 
.soldiers. “I was sure I could not bo mi.stakon ! ” 

“What is tlic meaning of this?” asked Athos. “ What ! 
were we to be sliot without warning?” 

“ It was I who was going to slioot you ; and if tlie 
governor missed j'on, I should not have missed yon, my 
dear friends. How fortunate it is that I am accustomed 
to take a long aim, instead of firing at the instant I raise 
my weapon! I thought I recognized you. Ali, ray dear 
friends, how fortunate ! ” and D’Artagnan wijiod his 
brow, — for he had run fast, and emotion witli him was 
not feigned, 

“ How ! ” said Athos ; “ and is the gentleman who 
fired at us the governor of the fortress ? ” 

“ In person.” 

“ And why did he fire at us ? AVhat have w'e done 
to him ? ” 

Parclieul You received what the prisoner threw 
to you?” 

“ That is true.” 

“ That plate, — the prisoner has written something on 
the bottom of it, has be not ? ” 

“ A"es.” 

“ Good heavens ! I was afraid he had.” 

And D’Artagnan, with all the marks of mortal alarm, 
seized the plate to read the inscription. When he had 
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read it, a fearful palloi' spread over his oountciitinco. 
“ Oh, good heavens ! ” repeated he, “ Silence ! hei-e i.s 
the governor.” 

“ And what will he do to us? Is it our fault ? ” asked 
Raoul. 

“ It i.s true, then? " said Atlios, in a subdued voice; 
“ It is true ! ” 

“ Silence, I tell you, silence ! If he only believes you 
can read, if he only suspects you have understood — I 
love you, iny dear fi’ieiids, I will be killed for you ; 
but — ” 

“ ‘ But — ’ ” said Athos and Raoul. 

“ But I could not save you from perpetual imprison- 
ment, if I saved you from death. Silence, then! silence 
again ! ” 

The governor came up, having crossed the ditch upon 
a plank bridge. “ Well,” said he to D’Artagnan, “ what 
stops us ? ” 

“You are Spaniards; you do not understand a word 
of Fretioh,” said the captain, eagerly to his friends in a 
low voice, 

“Well ! ” replied he, addressing the governor, “I w'as 
right; these gentlemen are two Spanish captains with 
whom I was acquainted at Ypres, last year. They don’t 
know a word of French,” 

“ Ah ! ” said the governor, sharply. “ And yet they 
were trying to read the inscription on the plate.” 

D’Artagnan took it out of his hands, effacing the char- 
acters with the point of his sword. 

“ How !” cried the governor; “what are you doing? 

I cannot I’oad them now!" 

“ It is a state secret,” replied D’Artagnan, bluntly ; 

“ and as you know that according to the king’s orders 
it is under the penalty of death that any one should 
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penetrate it, I will, if you like, allow you to road it and 
luive you sliot immediately afterwards.” 

Daring this apostrophe — half serious, half ironical — 
Athos raid Raoul preserved the coolest, most luiconccrned 
silence. 

“ But, is it possible," said the governor, “ tliat tbc.se 
gentlemen do not comprehoiid at least some words '! ’’ 

“ Sujrpose they do ! If they do uudersttaid a few 
spoken woitls it does not follow that tliey should under- 
stand what is written. They cannot even read Bpanish. 
A noble Spaniard, remember, ought never to know how 
to I'ead." 

Tile governor was obliged to be satisfied with the.se 
explanations ; but he was still tenacious. “ Invite these 
gentlemen to come to the fortress, ’’ said ho. 

“Tliat I will willingly do. 1 was about to propose it 
to you." Tile fact is, the captain had quite another idea, 
and would have wished his friends a hundred leagues olf. 
But he was obliged to in.ake the best of it. lie addressed 
the two gentlemen in Spanish, giving them a polite invi- 
tation, which they accepted. They all turned towards 
the entrance of the fort, and the incident being exhausted, 
the eight soldiers returned to their delightful leisure, for 
a moment disturbed by this nnexpeoted adventure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTIVE AND JAILEIIS. 

When they had entered the fort, and while the governor 
was iD.akiijg some preparations for the reception of his 
guests, “ Gome,” said Athos, “ let us have a word of 
explanation while we are alone.” 

“It is simply this,” I'oplied the musketeer. “I have 
conducted hither a pidsouer, who the king commands 
shall not be seen. Yon came here ; he has thrown some- 
thing to you through the lattice of his window. I was at 
dinner with the governor ; I saw the object thrown, and I 
saw Raoul pick it up. It does not take long to under- 
stand thi.s. I understood it ; and I thought you in intel- 
ligence with my prisoner. And then — ” 

“And then — you commanded us to be shot.” 

“ I/a foi ! I admit it ; but if 1 was the first to seize a 
musket, fortunately I was the last to take aim at you.” 

“ If you had killed me, D’Artagnan, I should have had 
the good fortune to die for the royal house of France; 
and it wovild he an honor to die by your hand, — you, its 
noblest and most loyal defender.” 

“What the devil, Athos, do yon mean by the royal 
house 1 ” stammered D’Artagnan. “You don’t menu that 
you, a well-informed and sensible man, can place any faith 
in the nonsense written by an idiot I” 

“ I do believe in it.” 

“ With the more reason, my dear chevalier, for your 
having orders to kill all those who do believe in it,” said 
Raoul. 
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“ That is because,” replied the captain of tlie lilus- 
keteers, — “because every caliiiii)i3', liowcver absurd it 
riuiy be, has the almost certain chauco of becoming' 
popular.” 

“ No, D’Artag'iian,” replied Atl)o.s, in a low tone ; “but 
becuuBQ the king is not willing that the secret of his 
family should transpire among the people, and cover with 
shame the executionor.s of the son of Louis XIII.” 

“ Do not talk in such a cliildish manner, Atho.s, or I 
shall begin to think you have lost your senses. Besides, 
explain to me bow it is possililo Louis XI II. should have 
a sou in the Isle of Ste. Marguerite 1” 

“ A sou whom yon have brought hither masked, in a 
fishing-boat,” said Atbos. “ Why notl” 

D’Artagnau was brought to a pause. “Ah, ah ! ’’ said 
he ; “ whence do you know that a fishing-boat — ” 

“Brought you to Ste. Marguerite with tlie carriage- 
case containing the prisoner, — with a prisoner whom you 
styled Monseigneur. Oli, I am acquainted with all that,” 
resumed the count. D’Artagiian bit bis mustache. 

“ If it were true,” said be, “ that I had brought hither 
in a boat and with a carriage a masked prisoner, nothing 
proves tliat this prisoner must be a prince, — a prince of 
the house of France.” 

“Oil ! ask that of Aramls,” replied Atlios, coolly. 

“ Of Aramis ! ” cried the musketeer, quite at a stand. 
“ Have you seen Aramis 1 ” 

“ After ids disoornliture at Vaux, yes. I have seen Ara- 
mis, a fugitive, pursued, ruined ; and Aratni.s has told 
me enough to make me believe in the complaints that 
this unfortunate young man inscribed upon tlie silver 
plate.” 

D’Artagnan’s head sunk upon his breast with confusion. 
“ This is the way,” said he, “ in which God turns to noth- 
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ing that which men call their wisdom ! A fine secret 
must that bo of which twelve or fifteen persons hold the 
tattered fragments ! Athos, cursed be the cluinoe whicii 
has brought you face to face with me iu this allair ! for 
now — ” 

“ Well,” said Athos, with his customary mild severity, 
“ is your secret lost because I know it? Consult your 
memory, my friend. Have I not borne secrets as heavy 
as this 1 ” 

“You have never Vwrne one so dangerous,” replied 
.D'Artaguan, in a tone of sadness. “ I have something 
like a sinister idea that all who are concerned with this 
secret will die, and die unfortunately.” 

“ Tlio will of God be done ! ” said Athos ; “ but here is 
your governor.” 

D’Artagnan and his friends immediately resinned their 
jiarts. The governor, suspicious and Imrd, behaved to- 
wards D’Artaguan with a politeness almost amounting to 
obsequiousness. With respect to the travellers, he con- 
tented himself with oft’ering them good clieor, and never 
tidiiug his eye from them. Athos and liaoul observed 
that ho often tried to embarra.ss them bj' .sudden attacks, 
or to catch them off tlioir guard ; but neither the one nor 
the other gave him tho least advantage. What D’Ar- 
tagnan had said was probable, if the governor did not be- 
lieve it to be quite true. They rose from the table to 
repose awhile. 

“ What is this man’s name? I don’t like the looks of 
him,” said Atlios to D’Artagnan, in Spanish. 

“ De Saint-Mars,” replied the captain. 

“He will be, then, tho prince’s jailer? ” 

“ Eh ! liow can I tell ? I may be kept at Ste. Margue- 
rite forever,” 

“ Oh, no, not yon ! ” 

- VOL. VI, — 9 
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“My friend, I mn in the situation of a man who finds 
a treasure in tiie midst of a desert. ile would like to 
can-y it away, but bo Ciiimot ; he would like to leave it, 
but he dare not. The king will not dare to roeall me, 
for fear no one eko woulil serve him ns faithfully as I ; 
be regi'ots not having me near him, from being aware 
that no one will be of so raueh service near his person 
as myself. But it will happen as it may pleiise Ood.” 

“ But,” observed llaoul, “ your not being certain proves 
that your situation hero k provisional, and you will re- 
turn to Paris.” 

“ Ask tliese geiitlemon,” interrupted the governor, 
“ what was their purpose in coming to Ste. Marguerite.” 

“ Tlicy came because they had heard that there was a 
convent of Benedictines at St. Ilonorat which is consid- 
ered curious; and from being told there was excellent 
shooting in tlie island.” 

“That is quite at their service, as well as yoLirs,” 
replied De Saint-Mai's. 

D’Artaguan politely thanked him. 

“ Wlien will they depart 1 ” added the governor. 

“To-morrow,” replied D’Artagiiau. 

M. de Saint-Mars went to make his rounds, and left 
D’Artagnan alone wdth the pretended Spaniards.' 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the musketeer, “ here is a life with 
a society that suits mo but little. I command this man ; 
and he bores me, mordionx ! Come, let us have a shot 
or two at the rabbits ; the walk will be beautiful, and not 
fatiguing. The isle is hut a league and a half in length, 
upon a breadth of a league, — a real park. Let us try to 
amuse ourselves,” 

“ As you please, D’Artagnan ; not for the sake of 
amusing ourselves, but to gain an opportunity for talking 
freely.” 
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D’Artagnan made a sign to a soldier, who brought the 
gentlemen some guns, and then returned to the fort. 

“And now," said the musketeer, “answer me the ques- 
tion put to you by that black-looking Saint-Mars. What 
did you come to do at the Lerins Isles?” 

“ To bid you farewell.” 

“ Bid me farewell ! What do you mean by that? Is 
Eaoul going anywhere?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will lay a wager it is with M. de Beaufort.” 

“With M. de Beaufort it is, my dear friend; you 
always guess rightly.” 

“ From liaViit.” 

While the two friends were beginning their conver- 
sation, llaoul, with hi.s head hanging down and bis lieart 
oppressed, seated himself on a mossy rock, Ids gun across 
his knees, looking at the sea, looking at the heavens, 
and listening to the voice of his soul ; he allowed the 
sportsmen to attain a considerahlo distance from him. 
D’Artagnan remarked his absence. 

“ He has not recovered the blow ? ” said he to Athos. 

“ He is struck to death.” 

“ Oh ! your fears exaggerate, I hope. Eaoul is of a line 
natui’e. Around all hearts so noble as his there is a 
second envelope which forms a cuirass. The first bleeds, 
the second resists." 

“ No,” replied Athos, “ Eaoul will die of it.” 

Mordioux !” said D’Ai-tagnan, in a melancholy tone; 
and he did not add a word to this exclamation. Then, a 
minute after, “ Why do you let him go 1 ” 

“ Because he insists upon going." 

“ And why do you not go with him ?” 

“Because I could not bear to see him die.” 

D’Artagnan looked his friend earnestly in the face. 
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“You know one thing,” continued the count, leiining 
upon the nnn of the captMiu, — “ yon know tliat in the 
course of my life I have been afraid of but few tilings. 
Well ! I have an incessant, gnawing, insurmountable fear 
that a day will arrive in which I shall hold the dead body 
of that hoy in my arms.” 

“ Oh ! ” inurtnui-ecl D’Artagnan ; “ oh ! ” 

“ He will die, I know, — I have a conviction of that ; 
but I would not see him die.” 

“How is'this, Athosl you come and place yourself in 
the presence of the bi'avest man yon say you have ever 
seen, — of your own D’Artagnan, of that man without an 
equal, as you formerly called him, — and yon come and tell 
him with your arms folded that you are afraid of witness- 
ing tlio death of your son, you who have seen all that can 
be seen in this world ! AVliy have you this fear, Athos 1 
Man upon this earth must expect everything, and ought 
to face everything.” 

“ Listen to me, my friend. After having worn myself 
out upon this earth of which you speak, I liave preserved 
but two religions : that of life, — ray friendships, my duty 
as a father ; that of eternity, — love and respect for God. 
Now, I have within me the revelation that if God should 
decree that my friend or my son should render up his 
last sigh in my presence, — oh, no, I cannot even toll ymn, 
D’Artagnan ! ” 

“ Speak, speak ! tell me ! ” 

“ I am strong against everything, except against the 
death of those I love. For that only there is no remedy. 
He who dies, gains; he who sees others die, loses. No; 
this it is, — to know that I should no more meet upon 
earth him whom I now behold with joy ; to know that 
there would nowhere be a D’Artagnan any more, nowhere 
again be a Raoul, — oh ! I am old, see you, I have no 
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longer courage. I praj' God to spare me in my weakness; 
but if ho struck me so plainly and in that fiisliion, I 
should cni'se him. A Christian gentleman ought not to 
curse liis God, D’Artaguan ; it is quite enough to have 
cursed his king !” 

“ Humph ! ” .said D’Artaguau, a little confused by this 
violent tempest of grief. 

“ DArtagnan, my friend, you who love Eaoul, look at 
him,” he added, pointing to Ids son; “ see that mehin- 
oholy which never leaves him. Can you imagine any- 
thing more dreadful than to witness, minute by minute, 
the ceaseless agony of that poor soul?” 

“ Let me speak to him, Athos. Who knows?” 

“ Try, if you iileaso, but I am convinced you will not 
succeed.” 

“ I will not attempt to console him, I will servo him.” 

“Yon will?” 

“Doubtless. Do you think this would he the first 
time a woman had repented of an infidelity ? I will go to 
him, I tell you.” 

Athos shook his head, and continued his walk alone. 
D’Artaguan, cutting across the brambles, rejoined Eaoul, 
and held out his baud to him. “ Well, Eaoul 1 you have 
something to say to me?” 

“ I have a kindness to ask of you,” replied Bragclomie. 

“ Ask it, tlion.” 

“ You will some day return to France?” 

“ I hope .so.” 

“ Ought I to write to Mademoiselle de la Talliere ? ” 

“ No ; you must not.” 

“ But I have so many things to say to her.” 

“ Come and say them to her, then.” 

“ Never ! ” 

“ Pray, what virtue do- you attribute to a letter which 
your speech might not possess ? ” 
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“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“ She loves the king,” said D’Artagnan, bluntly ; “ and 
she is an honest girl.” Raoul started. “And you, you 
whom she abandons,” added the captain, “she perhaps 
loves better than she does the king, but after another 
fashion.” 

“D’Artagnan, do you believe she loves the king?” 

“ To idolatry. Her heart is inaooessihlc to any other 
feeling. You might continue to live near her, and would 
be her beat friend.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Raoul, with a passionate burst of 
repugnance for such a painful hope. 

“ Will you do so?” 

“ It would he base.” 

“That is a very absurd word, which would lead mo to 
think slightly of yo\ir understanding. Please to under- 
stand, Raoul, that it is never base to do that which is 
imposed by a superior force. If your heart says to you, 

‘ Go there, or die,’ why, go there, Rao\il. Was slie base 
or brave, she whom you loved, in preferring the king to 
you, — tile king whom her heart commanded her impe- 
riously to prefer to you? No, she was the bravest of 
women. Do, then, as she has done. Obey yourself. Do 
you know one thing of which I am sure, Raoul ? ” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Why, that by seeing her closely with the eyes of a 
jealous man — ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“Well; you would cease to love her.” 

“ Then I am decided, my dear D’Artagnan.” 

“ To set off to see her again 1 ” 

“ No ; to set olf that I may never see her again. I 
wish to love her forever.” 

“ Frankly,” replied the musketeer, “ that is a conclu- 
sion which I was far from expecting.” 
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“I'liiB is what, I wish, my friend. You will see her 
again, and you will give her a letter wdiich, if you think 
})ropor, will ex])laiii to her as to yourself what is passing 
ill niy heart. Head it ; I prepared it lust night. .Some- 
thing told mo I sliould see you to-day.” He held the 
letter out, and D’Artaguan read it: — 

Mademoisei.i.is, — You are not wrong in my eyes in not 
loving me. You have only heen guilty of one fault .toivarda 
me, — that of having left me to helieve you loved me. This 
error will cost me my life. I jiardoii yon ; but I cannot pardon 
inyself. It is .sairl that happj' lovers are deaf to the complaints 
of rejected lovers. It will not bo so with you who did not 
love me exeejit with anxiety. I am sure that if I had persisted 
in ondeavoririg to change that friCTid.sliip into love, you would 
have yielded through fear of liringiiig about my death, or of 
]e.ssening the e.steeni I had for you. It is inncli more delight- 
ful to me to die, knowing you are free and .sati.«tied. How 
nuicii, then, will you love me when you will no longer fear 
either jny presence or my reproaches ! You will love me, be- 
cause, however oliai'mhig a new love may appear to you, God 
has not made me in anything inferior to him you have chosen, 
and because luy devotedness, my aacriliee, and my painful end 
will assure mo, in your eyes, a certain superiority over him. 
I have allowed to escape, in the candid credulity of my heart, 
the treasure I possessed. Many pensile tell me that you loved 
me to such a degree that you might have come to love me 
much. That idea takes from iny mind all hitterne.ss, and leads 
me only to Idamo myself. Yon will accept this bust farewell, 
and you will bless me for having taken refuge in the inviola- 
ble asylum where all hatred is extinguished, and where all love 
endures forever. Adieu, Mademoiselle. It your happiness 
could be purchased b,y the la.st drop of my blood, I would shed 
that drop. I willingly make the sacrifice of it to my misery ! 

liAOOL, ViCOJITE DE BbAQELONNE. 

“ The letter is very well,” said the captain. “ I have 
only one fault to find with it.” 
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“ Tell me wliat that is,” said Raoul, 

“It is that it tells everj thing except the thing which 
exhales, like a mortal poison, from your eyes and from 
your heart ; except tlie senseless love which still consumes 
you.” Raoul grew paler, but remained silent. 

“ Why did you not write simply those words ; — 

“ Mademoiselle, — Instead of cursing you, I love you 
and I tlie,” 

“That is true,” e.xclaimcd Raoul, with a sinister joy. 

And tearing tlie letter he had just taken back, he wrote 
the following words upon a leaf of his tablets : — ■ 

“ To procure the happiness of once more telling you that 1 
love you, I commit the baseness of writing to you ; and to punish 
myself for that liasencss, I die.” 

And he signed it. “You will give her these tablets, 
Captain, will you iiotl” 

“Wlieul ” asked the latter, 

“ On the day',” said Bragelonue, pointing to the last 
sentence, — “ on the day when you can place a date under 
these words.” And he sprang away quickly to join Athos, 
who was returning with slow steps. 

As they re-entered the fort, the sea rose with that 
rapid, gusty vehemence which characterizes the Mediter- 
ranean ; the ill-humor of tiie element became a tempest. 
Something shapeless, and tossed about violently by the 
waves, appeai'ed just off the coast. 

“ What is thatl ” said Athos, — “a wrecked boat ? ” 

“ No, it is not a boat,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Pardon me,” said Raoul; “there is a bark gaining 
the port rapidly.” 

“Yes, there is a hark in the creek, which is pru- 
dently seeking shelter here ; but that which Athos points 
to in the sand is not a boat at all, — it has run aground.” 
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“Yes, yes, I see it.” 

“ It is the carriago-easo, whiuli I tiirew into the sea 
after landing the pilsonor.” 

“AVell,” said Athos, “if you will tako my advice, 
D’Ai'tagnau, you will bum it, in order that no vestige of 
it inaj’ remain ; or the fisheruieu of Antibes, who have 
believed they had to do with the Devil, will endeavor to 
prove that your prisoner was but a man.” 

“Your advice is good, Athos, and I will this night have 
it carried out, or rather, I will carry it out myself; but 
let us go in, for the rain falls heavily, and the lightning 
is teiTific.” 

As they were passing over the ramparts to a gallery of 
which D’Artagnan had the key, they saw j\I. de Saint- 
Mars directing bis steps towards the chamber inliabitod 
by the prisoner. Upon a sign from D’Artagnan, they 
concealed themselves in an angle of the staircase. 

“ IVhat is it 1 ” said Athos. 

“You will see. Look ! the prisoner is returning from 
chapel.” 

And by the red flashes of the lightning against the 
violet fog which the wind spread upon the imckground 
of the sky, tliey saw pass gravely, at six paces behind 
the governor, a man clothed in hlaok and masked by a 
visor of polished steel soldered to a helmet of the same 
nature, which altogether enveloped the whole of his 
head. The fire of the heavens cast red reflections upon 
the polished surface, and these reflections, flying off 
capriciously, seemed to be angry looks launched by thi.s 
unfortunate, instead of imprecations. In the middle of 
the gallery, the prisoner stopped fur a moment to cou- 
tempbito the infinite horizon, to inliale the sulphurous 
perfiime.sof the tempest, to drink in tliirstily the hot rain, 
and to breathe a sigh resembling a smothered rotir. 
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“ Come on, Monsieur,” said De Saint-Marsj’ sharply to 
the prisoner, for lie already bcoanae uneasy at seeing him 
look so long beyond tlie walls. “ Monsieur, come on ! " 

“ Say Monseigueiir ! ” cried Athos, from bis corner, 
with a voice so solemn and terrible that tlie governor 
troiubled from head to foot. Athos always wished re- 
spect to be paid to fallen iiifijosty. The prisoner turned 
round. 

“ Who spoke 1 ” asked De Saint-Mars. 

“ It was I,” replied D’Artagnan, showing himself 
promptly. “Yon know that is the order.” 

“ Cull me neither Monsieur nor Monseigneur,” said 
the prisoner in his turn, in a voice that penetrated to the 
very soul of Raoul ; “ call me Accunsisu ! ” He passed 
on, and tlie iron door creaked after liim. 

“ That is truly an unfortunate man 1 ’’ murmured the 
musketeer, in a hollow wliisper, pointing out to Raoul the 
chamber inhabited by the prince. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

PROAllSES. 

Scarcely had D’Artagnan rc-eiitered his apartment with 
his two friends, when one of the soldiers of the fort came 
to inform him tliat the governor was seeking for him. 
Tlie bark which llaoul had perceived at sea, and whicli 
ajipeared so eager to gain the port, came to Ste. Mai’gne- 
rite with an important despatch for tlie captain of the 
Musketeers. On opening it, D’Artagnau recognised the 
writing of tlie king ; “ I shoidd think,” said Louis XIV., 
“that you must have completed the execution of my 
orders, M. d’Artagnan; return then immediately to 
Paris, and join mo at the Louvre.” 

“ There is the end of my exile ! " cried the mnskoteer, 
with joy; “God be praised, I am no longer a jailer ! ” 
and he showed the letter to Athos. 

“ So then you must leave nsl ” replied the latter, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“Yes; but to meet again, dear friend, seeing that 
Eaoul is old enough now to go alone with M. do Beanfort, 
and will prefer that his father shoidd go back in company 
with M. d’Artaguan, rather than that he should travel 
two hundred leagues solitarily to reach home at La Fere ; 
ivould you not, Baoid ? 

“ Certainly,” stammered the latter, with an expression 
of tender regret. 

“ N 0, no, my friend,” interrupted Athos, “ I will never 
quit Raoul till the day his vessel shall have disappeared 
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on tho hofizoii. As long as lie remains in France, he 
shall not be soiiaratecl from me.” 

“ As you please, dear friend ; but we will, at least, 
leave Sto. Marguerite together. Take advantage of the 
bark which will convey me back to Antibes.” 

“ With all my heart ; we cannot too soon be at a dis- 
tance from this fort, and from the spectacle which sad- 
dened ns so just now.” 

The three friends quitted the little isle, after paying 
their respects to the governor, and by the last flashes of 
the departing tempest they took their farewell of tho 
white walls of the fort. D’Artagnan parted from his 
friends that same night, after liaving' seen fire set to the 
carriage-case upon the shore by the orders of Dc Saint- 
Mars, according to the advice tho captain luid given him. 
Before getting on horseback, and after leaving tho arms 
of Athns, “ Mj' Mends,” said ho, “you too much resemble 
two soldiers who aro abandoning their post. ' Something 
warns me that llaonl will require being supported by you 
in liis rank. Will you allow me to ask permission to 
go over into Africa with a hundred good muskets 1 Tlie 
king will not refuse me, and 1 will take you with me.” 

“ M. d’Artagnau,” replied Raoul, pressing his hand 
with emotion, “thanks for that offer, which would give 
us more than we wish, either Monsieur the Count or I. 
I, who am young, stand in need of labor of mind and 
fatigue of body ; Monsieur the Count wants the profound- 
e.st repose. You are his best friend. I recommend him 
to your care. In watching over him, yon will hold both 
our souls in your hands.” 

“I must go; ray horse is all in a fret,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, with whom the most manifest sign of a lively emo- 
tion was the change of ide.as in a conversation. “Come, 
Count, how many days longer has Raoul to stay here '! ” 
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“ Three days at most.” 

“ And how long will it take yon to reach homel ” 

“ Oh, a considerable time,” replied Atlios. ” I shall 
not like the idea of being separated too quickly from 
Raoul. Time will travel too fast of itself to require me 
to aid it by distance. I shall only make half-stages.” 

“ And why so, my friend 1 Nothing is more dull th.an 
travelling slowly ; and hostelry life does not become a 
man like you.” 

“My friend, I came hither on post-horses; but I wish 
to purchase two animals of a superior kind. Now, to take 
them home fresh, it would not be prudent to make them 
ti'avel more than seven or eight leagues a day.” 

“ Where is Grimaud 1” 

“ He arrived yesterday morning with Eaonrs appoint- 
ments ; and I have left him to sleep.” 

“That is, never to come back again," D’Artagnau suf- 
fered to escape him. “Till we meet again, then, dear 
Athos ; and if you are diligent, well, I shall embrace 
you the sooner.” So saying, he put l)i.s foot in the stir- 
rup, which Raoul held. 

“ Farewell ! ” said the yoi.mg man, embracing him. 

“ Farewell !” said D’Artngnan, as be got into his sad- 
dle. His horse made a movement which divided the 
cavalier from his friends. 

Tliis scene had taken place in front of the lionse chosen 
by Athos, near the gates of Antibes, whither D’Artagnan, 
after his supper, had ordered his horses to he brought. 
The road began there, and extended white and undula- 
ting in the vapors of the night. The liorse eagerly in- 
haled tlie salt sharp perfume of the marshes. D'Artaguau 
put him into a trot ; and Athos and Raoul sadly turned 
towards the house. All at once they heard the rapid ap- 
proach of a horse’s steps, and at first believed it to be one 
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of those sitiguliw echoes which deceive the oar at every 
turn ill a road ; hut it was really the return of the horse- 
man. Tlicy uttered a cry of joyous surpriso ; and the 
captain, springing to the ground like a young man, seized 
witliin his arms the two beloved forms of Athos and 
Haoul. He held thorn long embraced thus, without 
speaking a woi-d,or sutFeriug the sig'h which was bursting 
his breast to escape him. Then, as rajiidly ns he had 
come back, lie set off again, with a sharp application of 
his spurs to the sides of Ids fiery horse. 

“ Alas ! ” said the count, in a low voice, “ alas ! alas ! ” 

“ Evil jiresage ! ” on his side said D’Artagnan to him- 
self, making up for lost time. “ I eoiild not smile upon 
them. An evil presage ! ” 

Tlie next day Grimaiid rva.s on foot again. The service 
commanded by M. de Beaufort was happily accomplished. 
Tlie flotilla, sent to Toulon by the o.xertions of Raoul, had 
set out, dragging after it in little nutshells almost invisi- 
ble, the wives and friends of the fishermen and smugglers 
impressed into the service of tlie fleet. The time, so 
short, which I'eraained for tlio father and the sou to live 
together, appeared to have doubled the rapidity of its 
flight, as the swiftness of everything increases which 
moves towards the gulf of eternity. 

Athos and Raoul returned to Toulon, which pilace 
began to be filled with the noise of carriages, the noise 
of arms, the noise of neighing horses. The trumpeters 
sounded their spirited marches; the drummers signal- 
ized their strength ; the streets were overflowing with sol- 
diers, servants, and tradespeople. The Due de Beaufort 
was everywhere, superintending the embarkation with the 
zeal and interest of a good captain. He encouraged even 
the most humble of his cornpaniona ; he scolded his lieu- 
tenants, even those of the highest rank. Artillery, pro- 
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visions, baggage, — he insisted upon seeing' all himself. 
He examined the equipment of every soldier ; lie assured 
himself of tlie health and soundness of every horse. It 
was plain that light, boastful, and egotistical in his hotel, 
the gentleman became the soldier again, tlie high noble 
a captain, in face of the responsibility he had accepted. 
And yet it must be admitted that whatever was the 
care with which he presided over the preparations for 
departure, it was easy to perceive carele.ss precipitation, 
and the ahsenco of all the precaution which makes the 
French soldier the first soldier in the world, because he 
is ttie one most abandoned to his own physical and 
moral resources. 

All things having satisfied, or appearing to have satis- 
fied, the admiral, he paid his compliments to Eaoul, and 
gave the last, orders for sailing the next morning at 
daybreak. He invited the count and his son to dine 
with him ; but they, under a pretext of the service, kept 
themselves apart. Gaining their hostelry, situated under 
the trees of the great place, tliey took their repast in 
haste ; and Athos led Raoul to the rocks which com- 
mand the city, — vast gray mountains, whence the view 
is infinite, and embraces a liquid horizon which appears, 
so remote is it, on a level with the rocks tliemselves. 
The night was fine, as it always is in these happy cli- 
mates. The moon, rising behind the rooks, spread out 
like a silver sheet upon the blue carpet of the sea. In 
the roadsteads manoeuvred silently the vessels which had 
just taken their places to facilitate the embarkation. The 
sea, loaded with phosphoric light, opened beneath the 
hulls of the barks which transported the baggage and 
munitions ; every dip of the prow ploughed up this gulf 
of white flames, and from every oar dropped liquid 
diamonds. The sailors, rejoicing in the largesses of the 
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admiral, were heard imirmuring their slow and artless 
songs. Sometimes the grinding of the chains was mixed 
with the dull noise of shot falling into the liolds. Tlieso 
harmonies and this spectacle oppi-e.ss the heart like 
fear, and dilate it like hope. All this life speaks of 
death. 

Athos had seated himself with his son upon the moss, 
among the brambles of tlie promontory. Around their 
heads passed and repassed large bats, carried along in 
the fearful whirl of their blind chase. Tlie feet of Raoul 
were across the edge of the cliff, and bung in that void 
which engenders vertigo and incites to self-destruction. 
When the moon had risen to its full height, caressing 
with its light the neighboring peaks, when the watery 
mirror was illumined to its full extent, and the little rod 
fires had made their openings in the black masses of evei'y 
ship, Athos collected all his ideas and all his courage, and 
said, “ God has made all that we see, Raoul ; lie has made 
ns also, — jroor atoms mixed np with this great universe. 
We shine like those fires and tliose stars; we sigh like 
those waves ; we suffer like those great ships, which are 
worn out in ploughing the waves, in obeying the wind 
which urges them towai-ds an end, as the breath of 
God blows ns towards a port. Everytliing likes to live, 
Raoul ; and all is beautiful in living things.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Raoul, “ we have before us a beauti- 
ful spectacle ! ” 

“ How good D’Artagnan is ! ” interrupted Athos, sud- 
denly ; “ and what a rare good fortune it is to be sup- 
])orted during a whole life by such a friend as he is I 
That is what you have wanted, Raoul.” 

“ A friend ! ” cried Raoul ; ” I have wanted a friend ! ” 

” M. de Guiche is an agreeable companion,” resumed 
the count, coldly ; “but I believe in the times in which 
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3‘oiT live men arc more engaged in their own interests 
and their own ploiisures tliaii tlioy were in our times. 
You have sought a secluded life ; that is a great happi- 
ness, but you have lost your strength in it. We four, 
more weaned from tlieae delicate abstractions which ooii- 
stituto your joy, — we found in oiirselves much greater 
powers of resistance wlien misfortune came.” 

“ I have not interrupted you, Monsieur, to tell you 
that 1 had a friend, and that that friend is M. Gruiche. 
Certainly he is good and generous, and moreover he loves 
me ; but I liave lived under the guard of another friend- 
ship, Monsieur, as preciou.s and as strong as that of which 
you speak, since that is yours.” 

“ I have not been a friend for you, Raoul,” said Athos. 

" Eh, Monsieur ! .and in what respect not? ” 

“ Because I liave given you reason to think that life 
has hut one face ; because, sad and severe, alas ! I have 
always cut o(T for j'ou — without, God knows, wishing to 
do so — the joyous buds which incessantly spring from 
the tree of youth ; so that at this moment I repent 
not having made of you a more expansive, dissipated, 
animated man.” 

“ I know why you say that, Monsieur. No, it is not 
yon who have made me what I am, — it is love, which 
took possession of me at the time wlien children have 
only inclinations; it is the constancy natural to my char- 
acter, wliich with other creatures is but a habit. I be- 
lieved that I should always he as I was ; I thought God 
had oast mo in a path quite cleared, quite straight, bor- 
dered witli fruits and flowers. I had watching over we 
your vigilance and your strength. I believed myself to 
be vigilant and strong. Nothing prepared mo ; I fell 
once, and that once deprived me of courage for the 
whole of my life. It is quite true that I wrecked my- 
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self. Oh, no, Monsieur ! you are nothing in niy past 
but .1 happiness; you are nothing in luy fLiture but a 
hope ! No, 1 liavo no reproach to make against life, 
such as you made it for me ; I bless you, and I love you 
ardently.” 

'■ My dear Raoul, your words do me good ; they prove 
to me that you will act a little for me in the time to 
come.” 

“ I shall act only for you, Monsieur.” 

“ Raoul, what I have never hitherto done with respect 
to yon, I will henceforward do ; I will be your friend, 
not your father'. We will live in expanding ourselves, 
instead of living and holding ourselves prisoners, when 
you come back ; and that will be soon, will it not 1 " 

“Certainly, Monsieur, — for such aa expedition cannot 
be of long duration.” 

“Soon, then, Raoul, soon, instead of living moderately 
upon my income, I will give yon the capital of my 
estates ; it will suffice for laiincliing you into the world 
till my death, — and you will give me, I hope, before that 
time, the consolation of not seeing my race extinct.” 

“ I will do all yon shall command,” said Raoul, much 
agitated. 

“It is not necessary, Raoul, that your duty as aide- 
de-camp should lead you into too hazardous enterprises. 
You have gone through your ordeal ; you are known to 
be good under fire. Remember that war with the Arabs 
is a war of snares, ambuscades, aud assassinations.” 

“ So it is said, Monsieur.” 

“ There is never much glory in firlling in an ambuscade. 
It is a death which always implies some rashness or want 
of foresight. Often, indeed, he who falls in it meets with 
blit little pity. They who are not pitied, Raoul, have 
died uselessly. Still further, the conqueror laughs, and 
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W 0 Frenehmon ought not to allosv stupid infidels to 
triumph over our mistakes. Do you clearly miderstand 
what I am saying to you, Raoul 1 God forbid I should 
encourage you to avoid encounters ! ” 

“I am naturally prudent. Monsieur, and I have very 
good fortune,” said Raoul, with a smile which chilled the 
heart of his poor father ; “ for,” the young man hastened 
to add, “ in twenty combats in which I have been, I have 
only received one scratch.” 

“ There is in addition,” said Athos, “the climate to he 
dreaded ; that is an ugly end, that fever ! King Saint- 
Louis prayed God to send him an arrow or the plague, 
rather than the fever.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur ! with sobriety, with due exercise — ” 

“I have already obtained from M. de Beaufort a 
promise that his despatches shall bo sent off every fort- 
night to France. You, as his aide-de-camp, will be 
charged with expediting them, and will bo sure not to 
forget mol” 

“ No, Monsieur,” said Raoul, almost choked with 
emotion. 

“ Besides, Raoul, as you are a good Cliri.stian, and I 
am one also, we oiight to reckon upon a more special pro- 
tection of God and his guardian angels. Bromiae me 
that if anything evil should happen to you on any occa- 
sion, you will think of me at once.” 

“ First and at once ! Oh, yes. Monsieur ! ” 

“ And will call upon mo 1 ” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ You dream of me sometimes, do you not, Raoul?” 

“ Every night, Monsieur. During my early youth I 
saw you in my dreams, calm and mild, with one hand 
stretched out over my head ; and that it was that made 
mo sleep so soundly — formerly." 
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“Wo love each other so dcarlj',” said the count, “ tliat 
from this moment in which wo separate a portion of both 
onr souls will travel with one and the other of ns, and 
will dwell wherever wc may dwell. Whenever you may 
he sad, llaoul, I feel that my heart will bo drowned in 
•sadness ; and when j'ou smile on thinking' of mo, be as- 
sured you will send me, from however remote a distance, 
a ray of your joy.” 

“I will not promise you to he joyous,” replied the 
j'oung man ; “ but yon may be certain that I will never 
pass an hour without thinking of you, — not one hour, 
I swear, unless I be dead.” 

Atho.s could contain himself no longer; he threw his 
arm round the neck of his son, and held him embraced 
with all the power of his heart. The moon began to be 
now eclipsed by twilight; a golden band mounted on the 
horizon announcing the approach of day. Athos threw 
his cloak over the shoulders of Tlaoul, and led him hack 
to the city, where burdens and poi'tors were ab'eady in 
motion, as in a vast ant-hill. At the end of the plateau 
which Athos and Jlragelonne were quitting, they saw a 
dark shadow moving backwai-ds and forwards, as if in in- 
decision or ashamed to be seen. It was Grimaud, ■\vlio in 
his anxiety had tracked his master, and was waiting for him. 

“ Oh, my good Grimaud,” cried Raoul, “ what do you 
want! Yon have come to tell us it is time 'to go, have 
you not 1 " 

“ Alone 1 ” said Grimaud, addressing Athos, and point- 
ing to Eaoul in a tone of reproach, which showed to what 
an extent the old man was troubled. 

“ Oh, you are right ! ” cried the count. " No, Raoul 
shall not go alone ; no, he shall not be left alone in a 
sti-ange land without some friendly hand to support him, 
some friendly heart to recall to him all he loved !” 
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“ 1 1 ” said Grimaud. 

“You^ yes, you !” cried Ttaoul, touched to his inmost 
heart. 

“ Alas ! ” said Athos, “ you are very old, niy good 
Grimaud.” 

“ So much the better,” replied the latter, with an inex- 
pressible depth of feeling and intelligence, 

“liut the embarkation has begun,” said Eaoul, “and 
you arc not prepared.” 

“ Yes,” said Grimaud, showing the keys of his trunks, 
mi.xed witli those of ids yonug master. 

“ But,” again objected Raoul, “you cannot leave Mon- 
sieur the Count thus alone, — Monsieur the Count whom 
you have never quitted?” 

Grimaud turned his dimmed eyes upon Athos and 
Eaoid, as if to measure the strength of both. The count 
uttered not a word. 

“Monsieur the Count will prefer my going,” said 
Grimaud, 

“ I sliould," said Athos, by an inclination of the head. 

At tliat moment the drums suddenly rolled, and the 
clarions filled the air with their inspiring notes. The 
regiments destined for the expedition began to march out 
from the city. They advanced to the number of five, 
each composed of forty companies. Royals marched first, 
distinguished by their white uniform, faced with blue. 
The ordonnanee color,?, quartered cjmswise, violet and 
dead leaf, with a spilnkling of fleurs-de-lis, left the 

white-colored flag, with its fleurdelisee cross, to dominate 
over the whole. Musketeers at the wings, with their 
forked sticks in their hands and their muskets on their 
shoulders, and pikemeu in the centre, with their lances, 
fourteen feet in length, marched gayly towards the traiis- 
jiorts, which carried them in detail to the ships. The 
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regiments of Picardy, Navarre, Norrnand^^, and Royal 
Vaisseau, followed after. M. de Beaufort had known well 
how to select his troops. He himself was seen closing 
the march with his staff ; it would take him a full hour 
to reach the sea. Raoul with Athos turned his steps 
slowly towards the heach, in order to take his place 
■when the prince emharkcd. Grimaud, acting with the 
ardor of a young man, superintended the embarkation of 
Raoul’s baggage in the admiral’s vessel, Athos, with his 
arm passed through that of the son he was about to lose, 
absorbed in melancholy meditation, was deaf to the noise 
around him. An officer came quickly towards them to 
inform Raoul that M. do Beaufort desired to have him by 
his side. 

“ Have the Iduduess to tell the prince,” said Raoid, 
“ that I request ho will allow mo tlihs hour to enjoy the 
company of my father.” 

“ No, no,” said Atlios ; ‘‘ an aide-de-camp ought not 
thus to quit his general. Please to toll the prince, Mon- 
sieur, that the viscount will join him immediately.” The 
officer set off at a gallop. 

“ Whether we part here or part there,” added the count, 
“it is no less a separation.” He carefully brushed the 
dust off his sou’s coat, and passed his hand over his hair 
as they walked along. “ But, Raoul,” said he, “ yoti 
■want money. M. de Beaufort’s train will be splendid, 
and I am certain it will be agreeable to you to purchase 
horses and arms, which are very dear things in Africa. 
Now, as you are not actually in the service of the king or 
of M. de Beaufort, and are simply a volunteer, you must 
not reckon upon either pay or largesses ; hut I should 
not like you to want for anything at Djidgelli. I-Iore are 
two hundred pistoles } if you would please me, Raouh 
spend them.” 
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Eaoul prossed the baud of his father, and at the tmil- 
ing of a street they saw M. de Beaufort, mounted upon 
a magnificent white (jenel, which replied by graceful cur- 
vets to tlie applause of the women of the city. The 
dulce called Eaoul and held out his hand to the count, 
speaking to. him for some time with such a kindly ex- 
pression that the licart of the poor father felt a little 
comforted. It seemed, however, to both father and son 
that they were proceeding to a scene of torture. There 
was a terrible moment, — that at which on quitting the 
sands of the shore the soldiers and sailors exchanged the 
last kisses with tlioir families and friends; a supreme 
moment, in which, notwithstanding the clearness of the 
heavens, the warmth of the sun, the perfumes of the air, 
and tlie rich life that was circulating in tlicir veins, every- 
thing appeared black, everything appeared bitter, every- 
thing created doubts of a God, oven while speaking by 
the moutli of God, It was customary for the admiral 
and his suite to embark last; the cannon waited to 
announce with its formidable voice that the leader had 
placed his foot on board his vessel. Athos, forgetful of 
both the admiral and the fleet, and of his own dignity as 
a strong man, opened his arms to his son, and pressed 
him convulsively to his heart. 

“Accompany us on board,” said the duke, very much 
affected ; “you will gain a good half-liour.” 

“ No,” said Athos, “ my farewell is spoken. I do not 
wish to speak a second.’’ 

“Then, Viscount, embark, — embark quickly !” added 
the prince, wishing to spare the tears of these two men, 
whose hearts were bursting. And paternally, tendei’ly, 
very much as Portbos might have done, he took Eaoul in 
his arms and placed him in the boat ; the oars of which, 
at a signal, immediately wei’e dipped in the waves. He 
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himself, forgetful of ceremony, jumped into his boat, and 
pushed it off with a vigorous foot. 

“Adieu !” cried Eaoul. 

Athos replied only hy a sign, but he felt something 
hurniiig oil his hand ; it was the respectful kiss of (Iri- 
inaud, — the last farewell of the faithful servant. This 
kiss given, Griniand jumped from the step of the pier 
upon the stem of a two-oared yawl, which had just been 
taken in tow hy a chalaml served by twelve galley-oars. 
Athos seated himself on the pier, stunned, de.af, aban- 
doned. Eveiy instant took from him one of the features, 
one of the shades of the pale face of his son. With his 
arms hsinging down, his eyes fixed, his month open, ho 
remained confounded with Raoul, — in one same look, in 
one same thought, in one same stupor. The sea by 
degrees carried away boats and faces to that distance 
at which men become nothing but points, loves nothing 
bnt remembrances. Athos saw his son ascend the ladder 
of the admiral’s ship ; he saw him lean upon the rail of 
the deck, and place himself in such a manner as to ho 
always an object in the eye of Ids father. In vain the 
camion thundered ; in vain from tlie ship .sounded a long 
and loud tumult, responded to by immense acclamations 
from the shore ; in vain did the noise deafen the ear of 
the father, and the smoke obscure the cherished object of 
all his aspirations. Raoul appeared to him up to the last 
moment ; and tlie imperceptible atom, passing from black 
to pale, from pale to white, from white to nothing, disap- 
peared from the view of Athos very long after, from all 
the eyes of the spectators, had disappeared both gallant 
ships and swelling sails. 

Towards mid-day, when the sim devoured space, and 
scarcely the tops of the masts dominated the iiioandes- 
cent line of the sea, Athos perceived a soft, aerial shadow 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AMONG WOMEN. 

CArtaokan had not been able to bide his feelings from 
bis friends so ninch as he would have wished. The sto- 
ical soldier, the impassible man-at-arnis, ovei'eome by fear 
and presentiments, had yielded for a few minutes to 
human weakne.ss. When therefore he had silenced his 
heart and calmed the agitation of his nerves, turning 
towards his lackey, a silent servant, always listening in 
order to obey the more promptly, “ Raband,” said he, 
“ mind, we must travel thirty leagues a day.” 

“At your pleasure. Captain,” replied Raband. 

And from that moment, D’Artagnan, necommodating 
his action to the jiace of his horse, like a true oentaur, 
employed his thoughts about nothing, — that is to say, 
about everything. He asked himself why tlie king had 
I'ecalled him ; why the Iron Mask had thrown the silver 
plate at the feet of Raoul. As to the first subject, the 
rejdy was only of a negative character. He knew right 
well that the king’s calling him was from necessity; he 
still further knew that Louis XIV. must experience an 
imperious want of a private conversation wdth one whom 
the po.ssession of such a secret placed on a level with the 
highest powers of the kingdom ; but as to saying exactly 
what the king’s wish was, D’Artagnaii found himself com- 
pletely at a loss. 

The musketeer bad no longer any doubt as to the rea- 
son which bad urged the unfortunate Philippe to reveal 
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liis character and his birth. Philippe, hidden forever be- 
neath a mask of irov), exiled to a country where the men 
seemed little more than slaves of the elements ; Philippe, 
deprived even of the society of D'Artngnan, who had 
loaded him witli honors and delicate attentions, — had 
nothing more to look forward to thriu spectres and griefs 
in this world j and despair begiiiuiug to devour him, he 
poured himself forth in complaints, in the belief that his 
revelations would raise an avenger for him. 

The manner in which the musketeer had been near 
killing his two best friends, the destiny whicdi had so 
strangely brought Athos to participate in the great state 
.secret, the farewell of llaonl, the obscurity of that future 
which tlireatened to cud in a melancholy death, — all 
this threw rVArtaguan ince.ssautly hack to lamentable 
predictions and forebodings which the rapidity of his 
pace did not dissipate, as it used formerly to do. D’Ar- 
tagnan pasised from the.se considerations to the remem- 
Inaince of the proscribed Portbos and Aramis. Ho saw 
thoin both, fugitives, tracked, ruined, — laborious archi- 
tects of a fortune they must lose ; and as the king called 
for his man of e-xecution in the hours of vonge.anoe and 
malice, D’Artaguan trembled at the idea of receiving 
some commission that would make his vciy heart bleed. 

Sometimes when ascending hills, when the winded 
horse breathed bal’d from his nostrils, and heaved his 
flanks, the captain, left to more freedom of thought, re- 
flected upon the prodigious genius of Aramis, — a genius 
of craft and intrigue, of which the Fronde and the civil 
war had produced hut two similar examples. Soldier, 
priest, and diplomatist, gallant, avariciou.s, and cunning, 
Aramis had taken the good things of this life only as 
stepping-stones to rise to bad ones. Genei’oiis in spirit, 
if not high in heart, he never did ill but for tlie sake of 
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shining a little more brilliautly. Towards the end of his 
career, at the moment of reaching the goal, like the patri- 
cian Tiesco, ho had made a false step upon a plank, and 
had fallen into the sea. 

But Porthos, the good, simple Porthos ! To see Por- 
thos hungry; to see Mousqneton without gold lace, im- 
prisoned, perhaps ; to sec Pierrefonds, Bracieux, razed to 
the very stones, dishonored even to the timher, — these 
were so many poignant griefs for D’Artagnan, and every 
time that one of tliese griefs struck him he bounded like 
a horse at the sting of the gadfly beneath the vaults of 
foliage where he has sought shade and shelter from the 
hurning snn. 

Never was the man of spirit subjected to ennni if his 
body was e.xposed to fatigue ; never did the man healthy 
of body fail to find life light if he had something 
to engage his mind. D’Artagiian, riding fast, always 
thinking, alighted from his horse in Paris, fresh aiul 
tender in his muscles as the athlete preparing for the 
gymnasium. The king did not expect him so soon, and 
had jinst departed for the chase towards Mendon. .D’Av- 
tagriaii, instead of riding after the king, as he would 
formerly have done, took off his boots, had a hath, and 
waited till his Majesty should return dusty and tired. 
He occupied the interval of five hours in taking, as 
people say, the air of the house, and in arming himself 
against all il]-oh,ances. He learned that the king during 
the last fortnight had been gloomy ; that the qneen- 
mother was ill and much depressed ; that Monsieur the 
king’s brother was exhibiting a devotional turn; that Ma- 
dame had the vapors; and that M. ds Guiche had gone 
to one of his estates. He learned that M. Colbert was 
radiant; that M. Fonqnet consulted a fresh physician 
every day, who still did not cure him, and that his 
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principal complaint was one which ph3'sioians do not usii- 
allj' o\ir0 unless they are political physicians. 'J’he king, 
D’Avtagnan was told, behaved iu the kindest manner to 
M. Fonquet, and did not allow him to be ever out of his 
sight ; but the superintendent, touched to the heart, 
like ouQ of those fine trees which a worm has punctured, 
was declining daily, in spite of the rojml smile, — that 
sun of court tree.s. 

D’Artaguan learned that Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
liad become indispensable to the king; that the king, 
(luring his sporting excursions, if he did not take her 
with him, wrote to her frequently', no longer vorsers, hut, 
what was still much worse, prose, — and that whole pages 
at a time. Thus, as the poetical Pleiad of the day said, 
the first Icing in the xoorld was seen descending fixmi his 
horse vnih an ardor he.yond compare, and on the crown of 
his hat scrawling bombastic phrases, which M. de Saint- 
Aignan, aide-de-camp in perpetuity, carried to La Valliere 
at the risk of foundering liis horsess. During this time 
doer and pheasants were left to the free enjoyments of 
their nature, — hunted so lazily that, it was said, the art 
of venery ran great risk of degenerating at the court of 
France. 

D’Artagnan then thcniglit of the wishes of poor Raoul, 
of that desponding letter destined for a woman who 
passed lier life in hoping ; and as D’Artagnaii was in- 
clined to philosophize, he resolved to profit by the 
absence of the king to have a minute’s talk with Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere. This was a very easy affair ; while 
the king was hunting, Louise was walking with some 
other ladies in one of the galleries of the Palais-Royal, 
exactly where the captain of the Musketeers had some 
guards to inspect, D’Artagnan did not doubt that if 
he could but open the conversation upon Raoul, Louise 
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might give him grounds for writing a consolatory letter 
to the poor exile ; and hope, or at least consolation for 
Kaoiil, in the state of heart in which he had left him, 
was the sun, was life, to two men who were very dear to 
our captain. lie directed his course therefore to the 
spot where he knew ho should find Mademoiselle cle la 
Valliere. 

D’Artagnan found La Valliere the centre of a circle. 
In her apparent solitude the king’s favorite received like 
a queen — more perhaps than the queen — an homage of 
which Madame had been so proud when all the king’s 
looks wei'e directed to her, and commanded the looks of 
the courtiers. D’Artagnan, although no scpiiro of dames, 
received nevertheless civilities and attentioms from the 
ladies. He was polite, as a brave man always is ; and 
his terrible reputation had gained him as much friend- 
ship among the men ns admiration among the women. 
On seeing him enter, therefore, the maids of honor im- 
mediately accosted him ; they opened the attack by ques- 
tions, Whore h.ad he been ? What had he been doing ? 
Why had they not seen him as usual make his lino 
horse curvet in such beautiful style, to the delight and 
astonishment of the curious from the king’s balcony t 
He replied that he had just come from the land of 
oranges. This set all the ladies laughing. Those were 
times in which everybody travelled, but in which, not- 
withstanding, a journey of a hundred leagues w^as an 
undertaking resulting often in death. 

‘From the land of oranges’ 1" cried Mademoiselle de 
Tonnay-Charente, — “ from Spain ? ” 

“ Eh, eh ! ” said the musketeer. 

“ From Malta 1 " said Montalais. 

“ Mafoi / you are coming very near, ladies.” 

“ Is it an island ? ” asked La Vallia-e. 
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“Mademoiselle,” said Jd’Artagnan, “I will not give 
you tbs trouVile of seolsing any farther ; I come from the 
oouiitry where M. do Beaufort is at this moment em- 
barking for Algieva,” 

“ Have you seen the army 1 ” asked several warlike 
fair ones. 

“ As plainly as I see yon,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ And the fleet 1 ” 

“ Yea, — I saw everything.” 

“ Have we any of us any friends there ? ” said Made- 
moiselle do Tonnay-Charente, coldly, hut in a manner to 
attract attention to a question that was not without a 
calculated aim. 

“ Why,” replied D’Artaguau, “yes; there were M. de 
la Guillotiere, M. de Mouchy, M. de Bragclonne — ” 

La Valliere became pale. “ M. do Brivgelovme ! ” 
cried the perfidious Athenai's. “ Eh, what ! is ho gone 
to the wars, — ho 1 ” 

Montalais trod upon her toe, but in vain. 

“Do you know what my opinion is?” continued 
Athona'is, pitiless, addressing D’Artagnan. 

“ No, Mademoiselle ; but I should like very much to 
know it.” 

“My opinion is, then, that all the men who go to this 
war are desperate, desponding men, whom love has 
treated ill, and who go to try if they cannot find black 
women more kind than fair ones have been.” 

Borne of the ladies laughed ; La Valliere was evidently 
confused ; Montalais coughed loud enough to waken the 
dead. 

“ Mademoiselle,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ you arc 
in error when you speak of black women at Djidgelli. 
The women there are not black ; it is true they are not 
white, — they are yellow.” 
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“ Yellow ! ” exclaimed the hevv of fair beauties. 

“ Eh, do not disparage tiiem ! I have never seen 
a finer color to match with black eyes and a coral 
month.” 

“ So much the better for M. de Bragelonue,” said 
iMadomoiselle de Tonnay-Charento, with persistent malice ; 
“ he will make amends for his loss, poor fellow ! ” 

A profound silence follow'cd these words •, and D’Ar- 
tagnan had time to reflect that women, those mild doves, 
treat one another much more cruelly than tigers and 
hears. 

But making La Yalliere pale did not satisfy Athena'is ; 
she determined to make her blush likewise. Resuming 
the conversation without pause, “ Do you know, Louise,” 
said she, “ that that is a groat sin on your conscience 1 ” 

“ AVhat sin, Mademoiselle 1 ” stammered the nnfoi'- 
tunute girl, looking round her for support, without 
finding it. 

“ Eh ! why 1” continued Athenni's, “ the poor young man 
was affianced to yon ; lie loved yon, you cast him off." 

“Well, and that is a right evei-y lione.st woman has,” 
said Montalais, in an affected tone. “ When we know 
we cannot constitute tlie hapjiiness of a man, it is much 
better to cast him off.” 

“Cast him off! refuse him! — that’s all vei’y'well,” 
said AtlienaVs, “but that is not the sin with which 
Mademoiselle de la Yalliere lias to repi'oaoh herself. The 
actual sin is sending poor Brngelonne to the wars ; and 
to wars in which death is to be met.” 

Louise pressed her hand over her icy brow. “And 
if he dies,” continued her pitiles.s tormentor; “you will 
have killed him. That is the sin.” 

Louise, half-dead, c.aught at the arm of the captain of 
tlie Musketeers, whose face betray^ed unusual emotion. 
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“ You wished to speak with me, M. d’Avtagium,” said she, 
in a voice broken by anger and pain. “ What had you 
to say to me 1 ” 

D’Ai'tngnan made several stops along the gallery, 
supporting' Louise on his arm ; then, when they wore 
far enough removed from the others, “ What I liad to 
say to you, Mademoiselle,” replied he, “Mademoiselle 
do Tonnay-Charente has just e-xpressed ; roughly and 
unkindly, it is true, but still in its entirety.” 

She uttered a faint cry ; pierced to the heart hy this 
new wound, she went on her way like one of those poor 
birds whieh, fatally injured, seek the shade of the thicket 
to die. She disappeared at one door at the moment 
the king was entering by another. The first glance of 
the king was directed towards the empty scat of his mis- 
tress. Not perceiving La Vallicre, a frown came over his 
brow ; but immediately he saw D’Artagnnn, who saluted 
him. “ Ah, Monsieur ! ” cried he, “ you have been dili- 
gent ! I am pleased with you.” This was the superlative 
expression of royal satisfaotion. Many men would have 
been ready to lay down their lives for such a speech from 
the king. The maids of honor and the courtiers, who 
had formed a respectful circle round the king on his en- 
trance, drew back on observing that ho w'ished to speak 
privately with his captain of the Musketeers. The king 
led the way out of the galleiy, after having again, with 
his eyes, sought everywhere for La Valliero, for whoso 
absence he could not account. The moment they wore 
out of the reach of curious ears, “ Well 1 M. d’Artagnan,” 
said he, “ the prisoner! ” 

“Is in his prison, Sire.” 

“ What did he say on the road 1 ” 

“Nothing, Sire.” 

“ What did he do ? ” 
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“ There was a moment at which the fisherman who 
took me in liis boat to Ste. Marguerite revolted, and 
did his best to kill me. The — the prisoner defended 
mo instead of attempting to flj.” 

'J’he king became pale. “ Enough ! ” said he ; and 
D’Artagnan bowed. Louis walked about his cabinet with 
hasty steps. “ Were you at Antibes,” said he, “ when 
M. de Beaufort came thei-el” 

“ No, Sire ; 1 was setting off when Monsieur the Duke 
arrived.” 

“ Ah ! ” — which was followed by a fresh silence. 
“ Whom did yon see there 1 ” 

“ A great many persons,” said D’Artagnan, coolly. 

The king perceived that he was unwilling to speak. 
“ I have sent for you, Monsieur the Captain, to desire you 
to go and prepare my lodgings at Nantes.” 

” At Nantes ! ” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ In Bretagne.” 

“Yes, Sire, it is in Bretagne. Will your Majesty make 
so long a journey as to Nantes ? ’’ 

“ The States are assembled there,” replied tlie king. “ I 
have two demands to make of them ; I wish to be there.” 

“ When shall I set out 1 ” said the captain. 

“ This evening — to-morrow — to-morrow evening ; for 
you must stand in need of rest.” 

“ I have rested,' Sire.” 

“ That is well. Then between this and to-morrow 
evening, when ymu please.” 

D’Artagnan bowed as if to take his leave; but per- 
ceiving that the king was very much, embarrassed, “ Will 
your Majesty,” said he, stepping two paces forward, 
“ take the court with you ‘I ” 

“Certainly I shall.” 

“ Then your Majesty will doubtless want the Muske- 
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toers 1 ” And the ej'e of the king sank beneath the pene- 
trating glance of the captain. 

“ Take a brigade of them,” replied Louis. 

“Is tiuit all'} Has your Majesty no other orders to 
give me 1 ” 

“ No — ah — yes.” 

“ I am all attention, Sire.” 

“At the Castle of Nantes, which I hear is very ill ar- 
ranged, you will adopt the practice of placing musketeers 
at the door of each of the principal dignitaries I shall 
take with me.” 

“ Of the principal 1” 

“Yes.” 

“ For instance, at the door of M. de Lyonne 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“At that of M, Letellier 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of M. de Brienne 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And of Monsieur the Superintendent 1 ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Very well, Sire. By to-morrow I shall have set out.” 
“ Oh, one word more, M. d’Artagnan. At Nantes you 
will meet with M. le Due de Gesvres, captain of the 
Guards. Bo sure that jmnr Musketeers are placed before 
his Guards arrive. Precedence always belongs to the first 
comer.” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ And if M. do Gesvres should question you 1 ” 

“ Question mo. Sire ! Is it likely that M. de Gesvres 
would question me 1" And the mnsketeer, turning cava- 
lierly on his heel, disappeared. “ To Nantes ! ” said he 
to himself, as he descended the stairs. “ Why did he not 
dare to say at once to Belle-Isle 1 " 
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As he reaohofl t,he great gates, one of M. de Brienne’s 
clerks came running after him, exclaiming, “ M. d’Ar- 
tagnan, I beg your pardon — ” 

“ What is the matter. M. Aviste 1 ” 

“ The king has desired me to. give you this order.” 

“ Upon your cash-box? ” asked the musketeer. 

“ No, Monsieur ; upon that of M. Fouquet.” 
D’Artagnau was surprised; but he took the order, 
which was in the king’s owm w'riting, and was for two 
hundred pistoles. “What!” thought he, after having 
politely thanked M. de Ttriemie’s clerk, “ M. Fouquet is to 
pay for the journey, then! Mordioux! that is a bit of 
pure Louis XI. ! Why was not this order upon the chest 
of M. Colbert ? He would have paid it with such joy.” 
And D’Artagnan, faithful to his principle of never letting 
an order at sight get cold, went straight to the house of 
M. Fouquet, to receive his two hundred pistoles. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

THE LAST SDPPEE. 

The superintendent had no doubt received notice of the 
approaching departure, for he was giving a farewell dinner 
to his friends. From the bottom to the top of the house, 
the hurry of the servants bearing dishes, and the diligence 
of the reffislren, denoted an approaching change in both 
offices and kitchen. D’Artagnan, with his order in his 
hand, presented himself at the offices, when he was told 
it was too late to pay cash, — the chest was closed. He 
only replied, “ Oiv the king’s service.” 

The clerk, a little pnt out by the serious air of the cap- 
tain, replied that that was a very respectable reason, 
but that the customs of the house were I’espectable like- 
wise ; and that iu consequence he begged the bearer to 
call again next day. D’Artagnau asked if he could not 
see M. Foiiquet. The clerk replied that Monsieur the 
Superintendent did not interfere with such details, and 
rudely closed the door in D’Artagnan’s face. But the 
latter had foreseen this stroke, and placed his boot be- 
tween the door and the door case, so that the look did 
not catch, and the clerk was still face to face with his in- 
terlocutor. This made him change bis tone, and say 
with terrified politeness, “ If Monsieur wishes to speak to 
Monsieur the Superintendent, he must go to the ante- 
chambers ; those are the offices where Mon.seigneur never 
comes.” 
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“ Oh, very well ! Where are they 1 ” replied the 
captain. 

“On the other side of the court,” said the clerk, de- 
lighted at being free. 

D’Artag'uaii crossed the court, and fell in with a crowd 
of servants. 

“ Monseigneiir sees nobody at this hour,” was 
answered by a fellow carrying a vermeil dish, in which 
were three jjheasants and twelve quails. 

“ Tell him,” said the captain, stojiping the servant by 
laying hold of his dish, “ that I am M. d’Artugnan, cap- 
tain of his Majesty’s Musketeers.” 

The fellow uttered a cry of surprise and disappeared, 
D’Artagnan following him slowly. He arrived just in 
time to meet M. Pelisson in the antechamber ; the latter, 
a little pale, came hastily out of the dining-room to learn 
what was the matter. D’Artagnan smiled. 

“ There is nothing unpleasant, M. Pelisson ; only a 
little order to receive .some money.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said .Fouquet’s friend, breathing more freely ; 
and he took the captain by the hand, and dragging him 
behind him, led him into the dining-room, where a num- 
ber of friends surrouuded the snperiiitenrlent, placed in 
the centre, and buried in the cushions of an arm-chair. 
There were assembled all the Epicureans who so lately 
at Vaux did honor to the house, the intelligence, and the 
wealth of M. Fouquet. Joyous friends, for the most part 
faithful, they had not fled from their protector at the 
approach of the storm, and in spite of the threatening- 
heavens, in spite of the trembling earth, they remained 
there, smiling, cheerful, as devoted to him in misfortune 
as they had been in prosperity. On the left of the 
superintendent was Madame do Bellicre ; on his right was 
Madame Fonquet; as if braving the laws of the world, and 
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putting all vulgar reasons of propriety to silence, the two 
protecting angels of this man united to offer him at the 
moment of the crisis the support of their intertwined 
arms. Madiime de Bellicre was pale, trembling, and full 
of respectful attentions for Madame tlie wife of the snper- 
intondent, who, with one hand on the hand of her hus- 
band, was looking anxiously towards the door by which 
Pdlisson had gone out to bring in D’Artagnan. The cap- 
tain entered at first full of courtesy, and afterwards of 
admiration, when, with his infallible glance, he had 
interpreted the expression of every fiice. 

Foiiquet raised himself up in his chair. “Pardon me, 
M. d’Artagnan,” said he, “ if I did not come to receive 
yon when coming in the king’s name.” And ho pro- 
uounoed the last words with a sort of melancholy firm- 
ness, which filled the hearts of his friends with terror. 

“ Monscigneur,” replied D’Artagnan, “I only come to 
you in the king’s name to demand payment of an order 
for two hundred pistoles.” 

The clouds passed from every brow but that of Foii- 
qnet, which still remained overcast. “Ah, then,” said 
ho, “perhaps you also are going to Nantes 1” 

“ I do not know whither I am going. Monseigneur.” 

“ But,” said Madame Fonqnet, recovered from her 
fright, “you are not going so soon, Monsieur the Cap- 
tain, but that you can do us the lionor to take a scat 
with us 1 ” 

“ Madame, I should esteem that a great honor done to 
me, but I am so pressed for time that, you see, I have 
been obliged to permit myself to interrupt yonr repast to 
procure payment of my order.” 

“The reply to which shall be gold,” said Fonquet, 
making a sign to bis iiitendant, who went out with the 
order which D’Artagnan handed to him. 
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“ Oh ! ” said the latter, “ I was not uneasy about the 
payment ; the house is good.” 

A painful smile passed over the pale feataires of 
Fouquet. 

“ Are you in pain Washed Madame de Bcllicre. 

“ Do you foci your attack coming oul ” asked Madame 
Fouquet. 

“Neither, thank you,” said Fouquet. 

“Your attack 1” said D’Artagnan, in his turn; “are 
yon unwell, Monseigneur 1 ” 

“ I liave a tertian fever, which seized me after the fete 
at Vaux.” 

“Caught cold in the grottos at night, perhaps 1” 

“No, no ; nothing but agitation, that was all.” 

“ The too much heart you displayed in your reception 
of the king,” said La Fontaine, quietly, without suspicion 
that he was uttering a sacrilege. 

“ 'We cannot devote too much heart to the reception of 
our king,” said Fouquet, mildly, to his poet. 

“ Monsieur meant to say the too gi'eat ardor,” inter- 
rupted D’Artagnan, with perfect frankness and mtioh 
amenity. “ The fact is, Monseigneur, that hospitality 
was never practised as at Vaux.” 

Madame Fouquet permitted her countenance to show' 
clearly that if Fouquet had conducted himself well to- 
wards the king, the king had not rendered tlie like to the 
minister. But D’Artagnan knew the terrible secret. He 
alone with Fouquet knew it ; those two men had not, the 
one the courage to complain, the otlier the right to accuse. 
The captain, to whom the two hundred pistoles were 
brought, was about to take leave, when Fouquet, rising, 
took a glass of wine, and ordered one to be given to 
D’Artagnan. “ Monsieur,” said he, “ to the health of the 
king, whatever may happen” 
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“And to 3 'our health, Monseigneur, ' wliatovor may 
happen,’ ” said D’Artagiuin. 

He bowed, with tliese words of evil omen, to all the 
company, who rose as soon as they heard the sound of 
iiis spurs and boots at the bottom of the stairs. 

“ I for a moment thought it was I and not my 
money he wanted,” said Fonquet, endeavoring to laugh. 

“You!” cried his friends; “and what for, in the 
name of Heaven 1 ” 

“ Oh, do not deceive yourselves, my dear brothers in 
Epiom-iis ! ” said the superintendent. “I will not make a 
comparison between the most humble sinner on the earth 
and the God we adore ; but remember ho gave one day 
to his friends a repast which is called the Last Su 2 )per, 
and which was only a farewell dinner, like that which w'e 
are making at this moment.” 

A painful cry of protestation arose from all parts of 
the table. “ Shut the doors,” said Fonquet, and the 
servants disappeared. “My friends,” continued Foiupiet, 
lowering his voice, “ what was I formerly ; what am I 
now 1 Consult among yourselves, and reply. A man 
like me sinks when he does not continue to rise. What 
shall we say, then, when he really sinks 1 I have no 
more money, no more credit ; I have no longer anything 
but powerful enemies and powerless friends.” 

“ Quick ! ” cried Pelisson, rising. “Since yon e.xplaiu 
j'ourself with that frankness, it is our duty to be frank 
likewise. Yes, you are mined; yes, yon are hastening 
to your ruin. Stop ! And in the first place, what 
money have we left 1 ” 

“ Seven hundred thousand livres,” said the intendant. 

“ Bread,” murmured Madame Fbuquet. 

“ Relays,” said Pelisson, — “relays, and fly ! ” 

“Whither-!” 
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“ To Switzerland j to Savoy ; but fly ! ” 

“ If Moiiseigiieur flies,” said Madame de Belliei'e, ‘‘ it 
will be said that he was guilty, and was afraid.” 

“ More tlian that, it will be said that I have carried 
away twenty millions with me.” 

“ \l'e will di’aw up memoirs to justify you,” said La 
Fontaine. “ Fly I ” 

“I will remain,” said Fouquet ; “and besides, does 
not everything serve me?” 

“ You have Belle-Isle,” cried the Abbe Fouquet. 

“ And I am of course going thither when going to 
Nantes,” replied the superintendent, “ Patience, then ! ” 

“ Before arriving at Nantes, what a distance 1 ” said 
Madame Fouquet. 

“Yes, I know that well,” replied Fouquet; “but 
what is to be done about it 1 The king summons me to 
the States ; I know well it is for the purpose of ruining 
me, but to refuse to go w’ould show uneasiness.” ' 

“ Well, I have discovered the means of reconciling 
everything,” cried Felisson. “You are going to sot out 
for Nantes.” 

Fouquet looked at him with an air of surprise. 

“But with friends, — in your own carriage as far as 
Orleans ; in your barge as far ns Nantes ; always ready 
to defend yourself if you are attacked, to escape if you 
are tliroatened. In fiict, you will carry your money, to 
be provided against all chances ; and while flying you 
will only have obeyed the king; then, i-eaching the sea 
when you like, you will embark for Belle-Isle, and from 
Belle-Isle you will shoot out whenever it may please you, 
like the eagle, which rushes into space when it has been 
driven from its eyry.” 


A general assent followed Pdlisson’s words. “ Yes, do 
so," said Madame Fouquet to her husband. 
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“Do so,” said Madame de Bcllierc. 

“ Do it ! do it ! ” cried all his friends. 

“ I will do so,” replied Foiupiet. 

“ This veiy evening ? ” 

“ In an iionr 'i ” 

“ Iininediiituljn” 

“ Witli seven hundred thousand livres yon can lay the 
fonndation of another fortune,” said tlie Abbe Fonquet. 
“ What is there to prevent our arming corsairs at Belle- 
Isle 1 ” 

“ And if necessary, we will go and discover a new 
world,” added La Fontaine, intoxicated with projects and 
enthusiasm. 

A knock at the door interrupted this concert of joy 
and hope. “ A courier from the king,” said the master 
of the ceremonies. 

A profound silence immediately ensued, as if the mes- 
sage brought by this courier was a reply to all the pro- 
jects given birth to an imstant before. Every one waited 
to see what tlie master would do. His brow was stream- 
ing with perspiration, and he was really sulfering from 
his fever at that instant. He passed into his cabinet to 
receive the king's message. There prevailed, as we have 
said, such a silence in the chambers and throughout the 
attcudanoc, that from the dining-room could be heard 
the voice of Fonquet saying, “ That is well. Monsieur.” 
This voice was, however, broken by fatigue, trembling 
with emotion. An instant after, Fonquet called Gour- 
ville, who crossed the gallery amid the universal expecta- 
tion. At length he himself reappeared among his guests, 
but it was no longer the same pale, spiritless countenance 
they had beheld when he left them ; from pale he had 
become livid, and from spiritless, annihilated. A living 
spectre, he advanced with his arras stretched out, his 
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mouth parched, — like a shade that comes to salute 
friends of former days. On seeing him thus, every one 
cried out, and every one rushed towards Foiiqiiet. The 
latter, looking at Pelisson, leaned upon his wife and 
pressed the icy hand of the Marquise de Bolliere. 
“Well!” said he, in a voice that had nothing human 
in it. 

“ My God! what has happened 1” said some one to him. 

Fouquet opened his right hand, which was clinched, 
Inimid, and displayed a paper, upon which Pelisson cast 
a terrified glance. He read the following linos, written 
by the king’s hand : — 

Dear and weld-bei.oved M. Fouqdet, — Give ns, upoir 
that which you have left of ours, the sniii of seven hundred 
thousand livres, of which we stand in need to prepare for our 
departure. And as we know that your liealth is not good, we 
pray God to restore you to health, and to !iave you in liis holy 
keeping. Louis. 

The present letter is to .serve as a receipt. 

A murmur of terror circulated through the apartment. 

“ Well,” cried Pelisson, in his turn, “ you have re- 
ceived that letter?” 

“ Eeceived it, — -yes ! ” 

“ What will you do, then ? ” 

“Nothing, since I have received it.” 

“But — ” 

“ If I have received it, Pelisson, I have paid it,” said 
the superintendent, with a simplicity that went to the 
heart of all present. 

“ You have paid it ! ” cried Madame F ouquot. “ Then 
we are ruined ! ” 

“ Come, no useless words 1 ” interrupted Pelisson, 
“ After money, life. Monseigneur ; to horse ! to horse ! ” 
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“ What ! leave ns 1 ” at once cried both the women, 
wild with grief. 

“ Eh, Monseigueur, in saving yourself you save us all. 
To horse ! ” 

“ But he cannot hold himself on. Look at him ! ” 

“ Oh, if he takes time to reflect — ” .said the intrepid 
Pelisson. 

“ He is right,” murmured Fouquet. 

“ Monseigueur 1 Monseigneur ! ” cried Gourville, rush- 
ing up the stairs four steps at once ; “ Monseigueur ! ” 

“ Well, what 1 ” 

“ I escorted, as you desired, the king’s courier with 
the money.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well ; when I arrived at the Palais-Eoyal, I saw ■ — ” 

“ Take breath, my poor friend, take breath ; you are 
suffocating.” 

“ What did you see 1 ” cried the impatient friends. 

“ I saw the Musketeers mountiug on horseback,” said 
Gourville. ^ 

“ There, then ! ” cried all voices at once ; “ there, then ! 
is there an instant to be lost t ” 

Madame Fouquet rushed downstairs, calling for her 
horses ; Madame de Belliire flew after her catching her 
in her arms, and saying, “ Madame, in tlic name of his 
safety, do not betray anything, do not manifest any 
alarm.” 

Pelisson ran to have tire horses put to the carriages ; 
and in the mean time, Gourville gathered in his hat all 
that the weeping friends were able to throw into it of 
gold and silver, — the last offering, the pious alms made 
to misfortune by poverty. The superintendent, dragged 
along by some, ciirried by others, was shut up in his car- 
riage. Gourville took the reins, and mounted the box. 
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Pcltsson snjaported Madame Fouquet, wlio had fainted. 
Madame do Belliore had more strength, and was well paid 
foi' it ; she received Fouquet’s last kiss. Pclissoii easily 
explained this precipitate departure by saying that an 
order from the king had summoned tlie minister to 
Nantes. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

IN -THE CARIHAGE OP M. COLBERT. 

As Gonrville had seen, the king’s Musketeers were monnt- 
iug' and following their captain. The latter, who did not 
like to be confined in his proceedings, left his brigade 
under the orders of a lieutenant, and set off upon post- 
horses, reoointnending his men to use all diligence. How- 
ever rapidly they might travel, they could not arrive be- 
fore him. He had time, in passing along the .Rue des 
Potits-Champs, to see a thing wliich afforded him much 
food for thought. He saw M. Colbert coming out from his 
iiouse to get into a carriage which was stationed before the 
dooi'. In this, carriage D’Artagnan perceived the hoods of 
two women, and being rather curious, he wislied to know 
the names of the women concealed beneath these hoods. ] 

To get a glimpse at them, for they kept themselves 
closely covered up, ha urged his horse so near to the car- 
riage that he drove him against the step with such force 
as to give a shook to the entire equipage and those whom 
it contained. The terrified women uttered, the one a 
faint ciy, by which D’Artaguan recognized a young' 
woman, the other an imprecation, by which he recognized 
the vigor and self-possession which half a century be- 
stows. Tlie hoods were thrown back ; one of the women 
was Madame Vanel, the other was the Diichesse de Chuv- 
reuse. D’Artagnan’s eyes were quicker than those of the 
ladies; he had seen' and known them, while they did not 
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reoogaize him. And as they laughed at their fi'igiit, press- 
iug- each other’s hands, “Humph!” said D’Artaguiiii, 
“ the old duohess is not more dillieult in her friendships 
than she was fbrnierly. She pays com-t to the niistrcs.s 
of M. Colbert I Poor M. Fouquet ! tliat presages you 
nothing good 1 ” 

Ha rode on. M. Colbert got into his carriage, and 
this noble trio began a sufficiently slow pilgrimage to- 
wards the wood of Vincennes, l^radanie do Chevreuso 
set down Madame Vanel at her Imsband’s house ; and left 
alone with M. Colbert, she ciiatted upon affairs while 
eontinning iier ride. She had an ino.'ihaiistihle fund of 
conversation, had that dear duchess, and as she alwaj'.s 
talked for the ill of others, always with a view to her 
own good, her conversation amused licr interlocutor, arid 
did not fail to make a favorable iinpre,s.sion. 

She taught Colbert, who, poor man, was ignorant of it, 
how great a minister he was, and how Foiiqnet would 
soon become nothing. She promised to rally around him, 
when he should become superintendent, all the old nobil- 
ity of the kingdom, and qne.stionod him ns to the degree 
of importance it would be pi'oper to assign to La Valliere. 
She praised him ; she blamed him ; she bewildered him. 
She showed him the inside of so many secrets that for a 
moment Colbert feared he must have to do with the 
Devil, She proved to him that she held in her hand the 
Colbert of to-day, as she had hold the Fonquet of yester- 
day ; and as he asked her, very simply, the reason of her 
hatred for the superintendent, “Why do you yourself 
hate himl” said she. ■ 

“ Madame, in polities,” replied he, “the differences of 
system may bring about divisions between men. M. Fou- 
quet always appeared to me to practise a system opposed 
to the true interests of the king.” 
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She intornipted him. “ I will say no more to you 
about M. Fouquet. The journey the king' is about to 
take to Nantes will give a good account of him. M. 
Fouquet, for me, is a man quite gone by, — and for 
you also.” 

Colbert made no reply. “On his return from Nantes,” 
continued the duchess, “ the king, wiio is only anxious 
for a prete.xt, will find that the States have not behaved 
well, — that they liave made too few sacrifices. I’he 
States will say that the imposts are too heavy, and that 
the superintendent has ruined them. The king will lay 
all the blame on M. Fouquet, and then — ” 

“And then 1” said Colbert. 

“ Oh, he will be disgraced. Is not that your opinioul” 

Colbert darted n glance at the duchess, which plainly 
.said, “If M. Fouquet be only disgraced, you will not bo 
the cause of it.” 

“ Your place, M. Colbert,” the dnche.ss hastened to 
say, “ should be very prominent. Do you perceive any 
one between the king and yourself after the fall of M. 
Fouquet 1 ” 

“ I do not iindevstaud,” said he. 

“You will understand. To what docs your ambition 
aspire 1 ” 

“ I have none.” 

“ It was useless then to overthrow the superintendent, 
M. Colbert. Tliat is idle.” 

“ I had the honor to tell you, Madame — ” 

“ Oh, yes, I knowq the interest of the king; but if 
you please we vvill speak of yoiir own.” 

“ Mine ! that is to say, the affairs of his Majesty.” 

“ In short, are yon, or are you not ruining M. Fouquet 1 
Answer without evasion.” 

“ Madame, I ruin nobody.” 
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“I cannot tlien comprehend why you should purchase 
of me the letters of M. Mazarin concerning M. houquct. 
Neither can I conceive why you liave laid those letters 
before tlie king.” 

Colbert, half stupefied, looked at the duchess, and with 
an air of eoustraint, “ Madame,” said ho, “ I can less easily 
conceive how you, who received the money, can reproach 
me on that head.” 

“ It is,” said the old duchess, “ because we must 
choose wliat we can have wlien wo can’t have what we 
choose.” 

“ You have hit it,” said Colbert, unhorsed by that 
plain speaking. 

“ You are not able, ehl Speak.” 

"I am not able, I allow, to destroy certain influences 
near the king.” 

‘‘Which contend for M. Fonquet? What are they! 
Stop, let me help you.” 

“ Do, Madame.” 

‘‘ La Vulliere 1 ” 

“ Oil ! very little influence ; no knowledge of affairs, 
and no resources. M. Fonquet has paid court to her.” 

‘‘To defend him would be to accuse herself, would it 
not 1 ” 

“ I think it would.” 

“ There is still another influence ; wdiat do you say to 
thatl” 

“ Is it considerable 1 ” 

“ The queen-mother, perhaps 1” 

“ Her Majesty the Queen-mother ha.s for M. Fouquet 
a weakness very prejudicial to her sou." 

“ Never believe that,” said the old duchess, smiling, 

‘‘ Oh ! ” said Colbert, with incredulity, “ I have often 
experienced it.” 
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“ Formerly 1 ” 

“ Very recently, Madame, at Vaux. It was she wlio 
prevented the king from having M. Fouqnet arrested.” 

“ People do not always entertain the same opinions, my 
dear monsieur. I’hat which the queen may have wished 
recently, she would not perhaps to-day.” 

“ And why not 1 ” said Colbert, astonished. 

“ Oh, the reason is of very little consequence.” 

“ On the contrary, I think it is of great consequence, — 
for if I were certain of not displeasing her Majesty the 
Queen-mother, all my scruples would bo removed.” 

“ Well, have you never heard a certain secret spoken 
ofl" 

“A secret 1” 

.“Call it wliat yon like. In short, the queen-mother 
has conceived a horror for all those who have participated, 
in one fashion or another, in the discovery of this secret; 
and M. Fouqnet I believe to be one of these.” 

“ Then,” said Colbert, “ we may be sure of the assent 
of the queen-mother?” 

“ I have just left lier Majesty, and she assures me so.” 

“So he it then, Madame.” 

“But there is something further; do yon happen to 
know a man who was the intimate friend of M. Fouqnet, 
M. d’Merblay, a bishop, I believe?” 

. “ Bishop of Vannes.” 

“Well, this M. d’Herblaj', who also knew the secret, 
the queen-mother is causing to be pursued with the 
utmost rancor.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ So hotly pursued, that if he were dead she would not 
he satisfied with anything less than his liead, to satisfy 
her ho would never speak again.” 

“And is that the desire of the queen-mother?” 
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“ Au onler is given for it.” 

“ This M. d’Herblay shall be sought for, Madame.” 

“Oh, it is well known where he is,” Colbert looked 
at the duchess. 

“ Say where, Madame.” 

“ He is at Belle- Isle-en-Mer.” 

“At the residence of M. Fouquetl” 

“At the residence of M. Fouquet.” 

“ He shall be taken.” 

It was now the duchess’s turn to smile. “Do not 
fancy that so easy,” said she, “ and do not promise it so 
lightly.” 

“Why not, Madame?” 

“ Because M. d’Herblay is not one of those people who 
can lie taken just when you please.” 

“ He is a rebel, then ? ” 

“ Oh, M. Colbert, we folks have passed all our lives in 
making rebels, and yet yon see plainly that so far from 
being taken, we take others.” 

Colbert fixed upon the old duchess nne of those fierce 
looks of which no words can convey the expression, ac- 
companied by a firmness which was not wanting in 
grandeur. “The times are gone,” said he, “in which 
subjects gained duchies by making war against the King 
of France. If M. d’Herblay conspires, he will perish on 
the scaffold. That will give, or will not give, ydeasure to 
his enemies, — that is of very little importance to us.” 

And this “ us,” a strange word in the mouth of Col- 
hert, made the duchess thoughtful for a moment. She 
caught herself reckoning inwardly with this man. Col- 
bert had regained his superiority in the conversation, and 
he was desirous of keeping it. 

“You ask me, Madame,” he said, “to have this M. 
d’Herhlay arrested ? ” 
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“ I ! I aslc you nothing of the kind ! ” 

“ I thought you did, Madarae. But as I have been 
mistaken, we will leave him alone; the king has said 
nothing about him.” 

The dneheas bit her nails. 

“Besides,” continued Colbert, “what a poor capture 
would this bishop be ! A bi.sliop game for a king ! Oh, 
no, no ; I will not even think of him.” 

The hatred of the duchess now disclosed itself. “ Game 
for a woman ! ” said she ; “ and the queen is a woman. It' 
she wishes to have M. d’Herblay arrested, siie has her 
reasons for it. Besides, is not M. d’Herblay the friend 
of him who is destined to full 1 ” 

“ Oh, never mind that,” said Colbert. “ This man 
shall be spared if he is not the enemy of the king. Is 
that displeasing to you 1 ” 

“ I say nothing.” 

“ Yes, you wish to see him in prison, — in the Bastille, 
for instance.” 

“ I believe a secret better concealed behind the walls 
of the Bastille than behind those of Belle-Isle.” 

“ I will speak to the king about it ; he will clear up 
the point.” 

“ And while waiting for that enlightenment M. I’Eveque 
de Vannes will have escaped. I would do so.” 

“ Escaped ! he ! and whither would he escape 1 Europe 
is ours, in will, if not in fact.” 

“He will always find an as3'lum, Monsieur. It is evi- 
dent you know nothing of the man you have to do with. 
Yo\i do not know D’Hevblay ; you did not know Aravnis. 
He was one of those four musketeers who under tlie late 
king made Gar-dinal de Richelieu tremble, and who dur- 
ing the regency gave so much trouble to Mouseigneiir 
Mazarin.” 
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“ But, Madame, what can he do, unless he has a king- 
dom to back him ? ” 

, “Ho has one, Mousieur.” 

“A kingdom, he, — M. d’Herhlayl” 

“ I repeat to you. Monsieur, that if he wants a kingdom, 
he either has it, or will have it.” 

“ Well, as you are so earnest that this rebel should not 
escape, Madame, I promise you he shall not escape.” 

“ Belle-Isle is fortified, M. Colbert, and foidified by him.” 
“ If Belle-Isle were also defended by him, Belle-Isle is 
not impregnable ; and if M. FJilvoque de Yannes is shut 
up in Belle-Isle, well, Madame, the place will be besieged, 
and he will be taken.” 

“You may be very certain. Monsieur, that the zeal 
which you displaj' for the interests of the qnocn-niother 
will affect her Majesty warmly, and that you will bo 
inagnificcutly rewarded for it ; but what shall I toll her 
of your projects respecting this man 1 ” 

“That when once taken, he shall be shut up in a fort- 
ress from which her secret shall never escape,” 

“Very well, M. Colbert; and we may say, that, dating 
from this instant, we have formed a solid alliance, you 
and I, and that I am entirelj' at your service.” 

“It is I, Madame, who place myself at yours. This 
Chevalier d’Herblay is a kind of Spanish spy, is he not 1 ” 
“More than that.” 

“ A secret ambassador 1 ” 

“Higher still.” 

“ Stop ; King Philip III. of Sp.ain is a bigot. He is, 
lierhnjjs, the confessor of Philip III.” 

“Y'ou must go much higher than that.” 

“Mordieu ! ” cried Colbert, who forgot himself so far 
as to swear in the presence of this great lady, of this 
old friend of the queen-mother, — of the Duehesse de 
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I Clievreuse, in short. “ He must then be the General of 

the Jesuits.” 

“ I believe you have guessed at last,” replied the 
duohosa. 

“Ah, then, Madame, this man will ruin us all if we 
do not ruin him ; and we iimst make luiste to do it too.” 

“ That was niv opinion. Monsieur, but I did not dare 
to give it to you.” 

; “ And it is fortunate for us that he has attacked the 

throne, and not us.” 

“ But mark this well, M. Colbert. M. d’Herbhiy is 
never discouraged ; and if he has missed one blow, be will 
be sure to make another, — he will begin again. If he has 
allowed an opportunity to escape of making a king fur 
himsell', sooner or later he will make another, of whom, 
to a certainty, you will not be prime minister.” 

Colbert knitted bis brow with a menacing expression. 
“ I feel assured that a prison will settle this affair for 
us, Madame, in a mamicr satisfactory for botli.” 

Tlie duclio.ss smiled. “ Oh, if you knew’,” said she, 
“ how many times Aramis has got out of prison ! ” 

“ Oil ! ” replied Colbert, “ we will take care he shall 
not get out tills tune.” 

“ Blit you liave not attended to what I said to you 
just now. Do you remoinber that Aramis was one of the 
four iuviuoibles whom Eichelicii dreaded 1 And at that 
period tlie four musketeers were not in possession of that 
which tiiey liave now, — money and experience.” 

Colbert bit his lips. “ We will renounce the idea of 
the prison,” said he, in a lower tone ; “ we will find 
a retreat from which the invincible will not possibly 
escape.” 

“ That is well spoken, our ally!” replied the duchoiss. 
“ But it is getting late. Had we not better return 1 ” 
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“ TliG more willingly, Madame, from my liavhig my pre- 
parations to make for setting out with the kitig.” 

“ To Paris ! ” cried the duchess to the coachman. 

And the carriage I’eturned towards the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, after the conclusion of the treatj' which gave 
up to death the last friend of Fouqnet, the last defender 
of Belle-Isle, the ancient friend of Marie Michon, the 
new enemy of the duchess. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

THE TWO LIGHTERS. 


D’Artagnan Lad set off j Fouquet likewise was gone, and 
he with a rapidity which the tender interest of his friends 
increased. The first niouients of this journej’, or better 
to say, of this flight, were troubled by the incessant fear 
of all the horses and all tlie carriages which could be 
perceived behind the fugitive. It was not natural, in 
fact, if Louis XIV. was determined to seize this prey, 
that he should allow it to escape; the young lion was 
already accustomed to the chase, and he had bloodhounds 
ardent enough to be depended on. But insensibly all 
fears were dispersed ; the superintendent, by hard trav- 
elling, placed such a distance between himself and his 
persecutors that no one of them could reasonably be 
expected to overtake him. As to his position, his friends 
had made it excellent for him. Was he not travelling to 
join the king at Nantes, and what did the rapidity prove 
but his zeal to obey 1 He arrived, fatigued but reassured, 
at Orleans, where he found, thanks to the care of a 
courier who had preceded him, a handsome lighter of 
eight oars. 

Tlieso lighters, in the shape of gondolas, rather wide 
and rather heavy, eoritainiug a small cuddy, covered by 
the deck, and a oliainber in the poop, formed by a tent, 
then acted us passage-boats from Orleans to Nantes, l)y the 
Loire ; and this passage, a long one in our days, apjioafod 
then more easy and convenient than the high-road, with 
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its post-hacks or its bad, insecurely hung carriages. Fou- 
quet went on board tliis lighter, which set out imme- 
diately. The rowers, knowing they had the honor of 
convoying the Superintendent of the Finances, pulled with 
all their strength, and that magic phrase, “ the finances,” 
promised them a liberal gratification, of which they 
wislied to prove tlieinselves woi’thy. 

The lighter hounded over the waters of the Loire. 
Magnificent weather, one of those snn-risings that em- 
purple landsca})es, left the river all its limpid serenity. 
The ciirreut and the rowers carried Fouqnet along as 
wings carry a bird, and he arrived before Beaugencj' with- 
out any accident upon the way. Fouqnet hoped to be 
the first to arrive at Nantes ; there he would see the not- 
ables and gain support among the principal members of 
the States; he would make himself necessary, — n tiling 
very easy for a man of his merit, — and would delay the 
catastrophe, if he did not succeed in avoiding it entirely. 

“Besides,” .said Gourvillo to him, “at Nantes, you will 
make out, or we will make out, the intentions of your 
enemies ; we will have liorses always I’ondy to convey 
you to the iue.xlricable Poitou, and a boat in which to 
gain the sea ; and when ouco in the open sea, Belle-Isle 
is the inviolable port. You see, besides, that no one is 
watching yon, no one is following you.” 

He had scarcely finished when they discovered at a 
distance, behind an elbow formed by the river, the masts 
of a large lighter, which wms coming down. The rowers 
of Fouquet’s boat uttered a cry of siu’priso on seeing this 
galley. 

“ What is the matter 1 ” asked Fouqnet. 

“The matter is, Monseigneur,” replied the skipper of 
the boat, “ that it is a truly remarkable thing, — that 
lighter comes along like a hurricane.” 
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Goiirvillo started and mounted on tlio dock, in ordci- 
to see the better. 

Fouquot did not go up witli him ; but lie said to ( iour- 
ville with a restriiiiied mistrust, “ See wliut it is, dear 
friend.” 

Tlie lighter had just passed the elbow. It eauu; on so 
fast that behind it might be seen to trcinblu the vvliito 
train of its wake illumined witli the tires of day. 

“How they go!” repeated the skipper, — “how (hey 
go ! They must be well paid ! I did not thiidi,” iic 
added, “that oars of wood could behave better than 
ours, but those yonder prove the contrary." 

“ Well tliey may,” .said one of the rowers ; “ they are 
twelve, and we are but eight.” 

“Twelve rowers!” re23liod Gourville, “twelve! im- 
possible ! ” 

The number of eight rowers for a lighter had never 
been exceeded, even for tlio king. Tliis honor had been 
paid to Monsieur the Superiatendcnt, even more for the 
sake of haste than of respect. 

“ What does that mean '! " said Gourville, endeavoring 
to distinguish beneath the tent, which was already ap- 
parent, the travellens, whom the most piercing eye could 
not yet have sncooeded in discovering. 

“ They must be in a hurry, for it is not the king,” said 
the skipper. 

Fonquet shuddered. 

“By what do you know that it is not the kirigl” said 
Gourville. 

“ In the first place because there is no white flag with 
fleurs-de-lis, which the royal lighter always carries.” 

“And then,” said Fouqnet, “because it is imjwssiblo 
it should be the king, Gourville, as the king was still in 
Paris yesterday.” 
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Gourville replied to the superintendent by a look which 
said, “ You were there yourself yesterday.” 

“ And by what do you make out they are in such 
haste 1 ” added he, for the sake of gaining time. 

“ By this, Monsieur,” said the skipper : ” tliese people 
must have set out a long while after us, and they have 
already nearly overtaken us.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Gourville, “ who told you that they do 
not come from Beaugcncy or from Niort even?” 

“ We have seen no lighter of that force, except at 
Orleans. It comes from Orleans, Monsieur, and makes 
groat haste.” 

Bouquet and Gourville exchanged a glance. The skip- 
per remarked their uneasiness, and to mislead him, Go\ir- 
ville immediately said, “ It is some fiiend, who has laid 
a wager he would catch ns; let ns win the wager, and 
not allow him to come up with us.” 

The skipper opened his mouth to reply that tliat was 
impossible, when Foiujuet said with much hauteur, “ If it 
is any one who wishes to overtake us, let him come.” 

“ We can try, Monseigiieur,” said the skipper, timidly. 
“ Come, j'oii fellows, put out your strength ; row, row I ” 

“ No,” said Bouquet, “ stop short, on the contrary.” 

“ Mouseigiienr ! what folly ! ” interrupted Gourville, 
stooping towards his ear. 

“ tjuite short ! ” repeated Bouquet. The eight oars 
stopped, and resisting the water, they imparted a retro- 
grade force to tho lighter. It was stopped. The twelve 
rowers in the other did not at first perceive this ma- 
noeuvre, for they continued to urge on their boat so 
vigorously that it arrived quickly within musket-shot. 
Bouquet was short-sighted ; Goui'ville was annoyed by the 
sun, which was full in his eyes ; the skipper alone, with 
that habit and clearness which are acquired by a constant 
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struggle with the elements, perceived distinctly the triiv- 
eilcrs in the neighboring lighter. “I cnti see them!" 
cried he ; “ there are two.” 

“1 can soe nothing,” said Goiirvillo. 

“It will not be long beibi'u you distingui.sli them; 
liy a few strokes of their ours they will arrive within 
tw’enty paces of ns.” 

But what the skipper predicted was not fulfilled ; tlie 
lighter imitated the movement eonunanded by Foiiqnet, 
and instead of coming to join its pretended friend.s, it 
stopped short in the middle of the river. 

“I cannot comprehend this,” said the skipper. 

“Nor I,” said GourviUe. 

“ You who can see so plainly the people in that lighter,” 
resumed Fonquet, “ try to describe them to us, Skippc'r, 
before we are too far oil'.” 

“ I thought I saw two,” replied the boatman ; “ I can 
only sec one now under the teat.” 

“ What sort of man is hel” 

“He is a dark man, large-shouldered, short-necked.” 

A little cloud at that moment passed across the azure 
of the heavens, and darkened the sun. Gourvillo, who 
was still looking with one hand over his eyes, heeamc 
able to see what he sought, and all at once, jumping 
from the deck into the chamber where Fouquet awaited 
him, “Colbert!” said he, in a voice broken l)^’’ emotion. 

“ Colbert !" repeated Fouqnet; “oh, that is .strange! 
but no, it is impossible ! ” 

“ I tell you I recognized him, and he at the same time 
so plainly recognized me that lie has just gone into the 
chamber of the poop. Perhaps the king has sent him 
to make us come back.” 

“ In that case he would join ns instead of lying' by. 
What is he doing there 1 ” 
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“ He is watching us, without doubt.” 

■ ” I do not like uucei'tainty,” said Fouquet ; “ let us go 
straight up to him.” 

“ Oh, Mouseigneitr, do not do that, — the lighter is full 
of armed men.” 

” He would arrest me, then, Gourville ? Why does he 
not coine on '? ” 

“ Momseigneur, it is not consistent with your dignity 
to go to meet even your ruin.” 

“ But to allow them to watch me like a malefactor ! ” 

“ Hothing tells us that they are watching you, Mon- 
seigneur ; be patient ! ” 

“ What i.s to be done, then ? ” 

“ Do not stop; you were only going so fast to appear 
to obey the king’s order with zeal. Eedouble the S2:)eed. 
He who lives will see ! ” 

“That’s just. Cornel” cried Fonqnct; “since they 
remain stockstill yonder, let ns go on.” 

The skipper gave the signal, and Fouqiiet’s rowers 
resumed their task with all the sucoes.s that could be 
looked for from men who had re.sted. Scarcely had the 
lighter made a hundred fathoms, when the other — that 
with the twelve rowers — resumed its course as well. 
This position lasted all the day, without any increase or 
diminution of distance between tlie two vessels. Towards 
evening Fouquet wished to try the intentions of his per- 
secutor. He ordered his rowers to pull towards the 
shore as if to eflfect a lauding. Colbert’s lighter imitated 
this manoeuvre, and steered towards the shore in a slant- 
ing direction. By the greatest chance, at the spot where 
Fouquet pretended to wish to land, a stableman from the 
Chateau de Langeais was following the flowery banks lead- 
ing three horses in halters. Without doubt the people 
of the twelve-oared lighter fancied that Fouquet was 
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directing his course towards horses prepared for Ids flight, 
for four or five ineu, armed with muskets, jumped from 
t!ie lighter on to tlio shore, and marched along the baid«, 
as if to gain ground on the horses and horseman. Fou- 
qiiet, satisfied of liaving forced the enemy to a doinou- 
stration, was content, and put his boat in motion again. 
Colbert’s people returned likewise to theirs, and the 
course of the two vessels was resumed with fresh perse- 
verance. Upon seeing' this, Fouquet felt himself threat- 
ened closely, and, “ Well, Gonrville,” said he, in a low 
voice, “what did 1 say at our lust repast at my house 1 
Am I going, or not, to rny min'!” 

“ Oh, Monseigneur ! ” 

“These two boats, which contend with so mn oh emu- 
lation, as if we were disputing, M. Colhert and I, a prize 
for swiftness on the Loire, do they not aptly represent 
our two fortunes; and do you not believe, Gonrville, tliat 
one of the two will be wrecked at Nantes 1” 

“At least,” objected Gonrville, “ there is still nnepr- 
tainty. Yon are about to appear at the States; you are 
about to show wliat sort of man yon are ; your eloquence 
and your genius for business are the buckler and sword 
tliat will serve for defence, if not for victory. The Bre- 
tons do not know you ; and wlien they shall luiow you 
your cause is won ! Oh ! let M. Coll)ort look to it well, 
for his ligliter is as much exjiosed as yours to being up- 
set. Both go quickly, his faster than yours, it is true ; 
we shall sea which will he wrecked first.” 

Fouquet, taking Gourville’s hand, “My friend,” said 
he, “ it is all planned ; remember the proverb, ‘ First 
come, first served ! ’ Well, Colbert takes care not to pass 
me. He is a prudent man, Colbert ! ” 

He was right ; the two lighters held their course as far 
as Nantes, watching each other. TYhen the snperinten- 
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dent landed, Gonvville hoped he would be able to seek 
refuge at once and have relays prepared. But at the 
landing, the second lighter joined the first, and Colbei't, 
approaching Fouquet, saluted him on the quay with 
marks of the profoundest respect, — marks so significant, 
so public, that their result was the bringing of the whole 
population upon La Fosse. Fouquet was completely self- 
possessed ; he felt that in his last moments of greatness 
he had obligations towards himself. He wished to fall 
from such a height that his fall should crush some one of 
his enemies. Colbert was there, — so much the worse 
ibr Colbert. The super! utendcnt, therefore, corning up 
to him, replied with that arrogant winking of the eyes 
peculiar to him, “ What ! is that you, M. Colbert?” 

“ To offer you my respects, Monseignem’,” said the 
latter. 

“ Were you in that lighter? ” pointing to the one with 
twelve rowers. 

“Ye.s, Monseigiienr.” 

“ Of twelve rowers?” said Fouquet j “ what luxury, M. 
Colbert ! For a moment I thought it was the queen- 
mother or the king.” 

“ Monseigneur ! ” and Colbert hlu.shed. 

“ This is a voyage that will cost those who have to pay 
for it dear, Monsieur the Intendaut ! ” said Fouquet. 
“But you have, happily, arrived! You see, however,” 
added he, a moment after, “ that I, who had but eight 
rowers, arrived before you.” And he turned his back to- 
wards him, leaving him uncertain whether all the tergi- 
versations of the second lighter had escaped the notice of 
the first. At least he did not give him the satisfaction 
of showing that he had been frightened. Colbert, so an- 
noyingly attacked, did not give way. 

“ I have not been quick, Monseigneur,” he replied. 
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“ because I fullowed youv own example whenever you 
stopped.” 

“And wliy did you do tliat, M. Colbert I” cried Fon- 
qnet, irritated by this base audacity ; “ as you Iiad a 
superior crew to mine, why did you not either join me or 
pass me 1 ” 

“ Out of respect,” said the intendaut, bowing to the 
grotind. 

Fouquet got into a carriage which the city sent to him, 
wo know uot why or how, and he repaired to the Maisou 
de Nantes, escorted by a vast crowd of people, who for 
several days had been boiling with the expectation of a 
convocation of the States. Scarcely was he installed 
when Gourville wont out to order horses upon the route 
to Poitiers and VanuGs, and a boat at .Painibceaf. He 
performed these various operations with so much mys- 
tery, activity, and generosity that never was Fouquet, 
then hihoriug under an access of fever, more near being 
saved, except for the co-operation of that immense dis- 
turber of human projects, — chance. 

A report was spread during- the night that the king 
was coming in great haste upon post-horses, and that he 
would arrive within ten or twelve hours at latest. The 
people, while waiting for the king, were greatly rejoiced 
to see the Musketeers, just arrived with M. d’Artagnan, 
their captain, and quartered in the castle, of which they 
occupied all the posts, in quality of guard of honor. M. 
d’Artagnan, who was very polite, presented hivnself about 
ten o’clock at the lodgings of the superintendent, to pay 
his respectful compliments to him ; and although the 
minister suffered from fever, altliough he was in such 
pain as to be bathed in sweat, be would receive M. d’Ar- 
tagnan, who was delighted with that honor, as will be 
apparent in the conversation they had together. 

VOL. VI. — 13 
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CHArTER XTX. 

FRIENDLY ADVICE. 

Eqdqdf.t had gone to bed, like a man who clings to life, 
iuul who economizes as much as possible that slender 
tissue of existence of which the shocks and angles of 
this world so quickly wear out the irreparable tenuity. 
D’Artagnan appeared at the door of the chamber, and 
was .saluted by the superintendent with a very affable 
“ Good-day.” 

“Good-day, Monseignenr,” replied the musketeer j 
“ how did you get through the journey '! ” 

“ Tolerably ivcll, thank yon.” 

“ And the fover? ” 

“Pint sadly. 1 drink as yon see. I am soaroely ar- 
rived, and I have already levied a contribution of tisane 
upon Naiite.s.” 

“You should sleep first. Monseigneur.” 

“ Eh, corUcu ! my dear M. d’Artagnan, I should bo 
very glad to sleep.” 

“ Who hinders you 1 ” 

“ Why, you, in the first place.” 

“11 Ah, Monseignenr ! ” 

“ No doubt you do. Is it at Nantes as it was at Pari.s ; 
do you not come in the king’s name 1 ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Monseignenr,” replied the cap- 
tain, “ leave the king alone 1 The day on which I shall 
come on the part of the king for the purpose you mean, 
take my word for it, I will not leave yon long in doubt. 
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You will see me place my band on my sword, according 
to the ordonnance, and you will hear me say at once in 
my ceremonial voice, ‘ Monseigneur, in the name of fclie 
king, I arrest yon ! ’ ” 

Fouqnet trembled in spite of himself, the tone of the 
lively Gascon had been so natural and so vigorous. The 
reproseutatioU of the faet was almost as frightful as the 
fact itself would bo. 

“ You promise me that frankness?” said Fouqnet. 

" Upon my honor ! But we are not come to that, 
believe me.” 

“What makes you think that, M. d’Artagnan? For 
my part, I think quite the contrary.” 

“ I have heard of nothing of the kind,” replied 
U'Artagnan. 

“ Eh, eh ! ” said Fouqnet. 

“ Indeed, no. You are an agreeable man, in spite of 
your fever, The king ought not, cannot help loving yon, 
at the bottom of his heart.” 

Fouquet’s face implied doubt. “But M. Colbert?” 
said he ; “ does M, Colbert also love me as much as you 
say ? ” 

“ I don’t speak of M. Colbert,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“ Me is an exceptional man, is that M. Colbert. He does 
not love you, — that is very po.ssihle ; hut, mordio%ix! the 
squirrel can guard himself against the adder with very 
little trouble.” 

“ .Do you know that you are speaking to me quite as 
a frioud?” replied Fouqnet; “.and that, upon my life ! I 
have never met with a man of your intelligence and 
your heart?” 

“You are pleased to say so,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“ Why did you wait till to-day to pay me such a 
compliment ? ” 
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“How blind we are!” murmured Fouquet, 

“Your roice is getting hoarse,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“drink, Monseigneur, drink!” And ho ofibred him a 
cup of tisane with the most friend!}' cordiality; Fou- 
qnet took it, and thiinked him by a bland smile. “ Such 
things happen only to me," said the musketeer. “ I 
have passed ten years under your very board, while yon 
were rolling about tons of gold. You were clearing an 
annual income of four millions ; yon never ob.served me ; 
and you find out there is such a person in the world 
just at the moment — ” 

“I am about to fall,” interrupted Fouquet. “That i.s 
true, my dear M. d’Artagnan." 

“ I did not say so.” 

“ But you thought so ; and that is the same thing. 
Well, if I full, take my word as truth, I sliall not pass 
a single day without saying to myself, as I strike my 
brow, ‘ Fool ! fool ! — stupid mortal ! You had a M. d’Ar- 
tagnan under your eye and hand, and you did not em- 
ploy him, yon did not enrich him!’” 

“You quite overwhelm mo,” said the captain. “I 
esteem you greatly.” 

“Tliere exists another man, then, who does not think 
as M. Colbert does,” .said the superintendent. 

“ How this M. Colbert sticks in your stomach ! He 
is worse than your fever ! ” 

“Oh, I have good cause,” said Fouquet. “Judge 
for yourself;” and he related the details of the course 
of the lighters, and the hypocritical persecution of Col- 
bert. “Is not this a clear sign of my ruin?” 

B’Artagnan became serious. “ That is true,” said he. 
“Yes; that has a bad odor, as M. de Treville used to 
say,” And he fixed upon M. Fouquet his intelligent and 
significant look. 
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“ Am I not clearly aimed at in tlnit, Captain ? Is not 
the king bringing me to Nantes to get me away from 
Paris, where I have so many supporters, and to possess 
himself of Polio-Isle 1” 

“Where M. d’Herblay is,” added D’Artagnaii. Fou- 
quet raised his head. “ As for me, Monsoigneiir,” con- 
tinued D’Artugnan, “ I can assure you the king has said 
nothing to me against you.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Tlie king commanded me to sot out for Nantes, it is 
true, and to say notluug about it to M. de Gesvres.” 

“My friend." 

“To M. de Gosvres, yes, Monseigneur,” continued the 
mnskotoer, whose eyes did not cease to speak a hinguiige 
different from the language of his lips. “ The king, more- 
over, commanded me to take a brigade of Musketeers, 
which is apparently superHuou.s, as the country is quite 
quiet.” 

“ A brigade," said Fouquet, raising himself upon his 
elbow. 

“ Ninety-six horsemen, yes. Monseigneur. The same 
number as were employed in arresting Messieurs do 
Chalais, de Cinq-Mars, and Montmorency.” 

Fouquet pricked up his ears at tliese words, pro- 
nounced without apparent value. “ And besides 1 ” said 
he. 

“ Well ! nothing but insignificant orders, — such as 
guarding the castle, guarding every lodging, allowing 
none of M. de Gesvres’s Guards to occupy a single 
post, — M. de Gesvres, your friend.” 

“And for myself,” cried Fouquet, “what orders had 
you 1 ” 

“ For you, Monseigueiir ? Not the smallest word.” 

“M. d’Artagnan, the safety of my honor, and per- 
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baps of my life, is at stake. You would not deceive 
me 1 ” 

“ 1 1 and to wbat end 1 Are you threatened 1 Only 
there really is an order with respect to carriages and 
boats — ” 

‘“An order!’” 

“ Yes ; but it cannot concern you, — a simple measure 
of police.” 

“ What is it, Captain, — what is it ? ” 

“ To forbid all horse.s or boats to leave Nantes with- 
out a pass signed by the king.” 

“ Great God ! but — ” 

IJ’Artaguan began to laugh. ” All that is not to be 
put into e.'cecution before the arrival of the king at 
Nantes. So that you see plainly, Momseigneur, the 
order in no wise concerns you.” 

Fouqiiet became thoughtful, and D’Ai’tagnnn feigned 
not to observe his preoccupation, and said, ” It is evident 
from my thus confiding to yon the orders wliich have been 
given to me that I am friendly toward.s yon, and that I 
endeavor to prove to you that none of them are directed 
against you.” 

“ Without doubt ! without doubt ! ” siiid Foiujuet, still 
absent-minded. 

‘‘ Let us recapitulate,” said the captain, bis glance 
beaming with earnestness. “ A special and severe guard 
of the castle, in which your lodging is to be, is it not! 
Do you know that castlo'? Ah, Monseigneur, a true 
prison ! The total absence of M. de Gesvres, wlm has 
the honor of being one of your friends ; the closing of 
the gates of the city, and of the river without a pass, 
but only when the king shall have arrived. Please to 
observe, M. Fouquet, that if, instead of speaking to a 
man like you, who are one of the first in the kingdom, I 
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were speaking to a troubled, uneasy conscience, I should 
compromise myself forever ! What a fine opportunity for 
auy one who wished to be free ! No police, no guards, 
no orders ; the water free, the roads free, M. d’Artagnan 
obliged to lend his horses, if i’e(piired ! All this ought 
to reassure yon, M. Fonquet, for the king would not have 
left me thus independent if he had had auy evil designs. 
In truth, M. Foviqnet, ask me whatever yon like, I am 
at your service ; and in return, if yon will consent to it, 
render me a service, — that of offering nn' compliments to 
Aram is and Porthos, in case yon embark for Belle-Isle, as 
you have a riglit to do, without changing your dress, im- 
mediately, in your rohe de dimnhre., — just as you are.” 

Having- said those words, with a profound bow the 
musketeer, whose looks had lost none of their intelligent 
kindness, left the apartment, lie had not reached the 
steps of the vestibule when Fonqiiet, quite beside him- 
self) hung to the hell-rope, and shouted, “ !My horses ! 
my lighter ! ” But nobody answered. 'I’he superinten- 
dent dressed himself with everything that came to 
hand., 

“Goiirville! Gourvilie!” cried he, while slipping his 
watch into his pocket ; and the boll sounded again, while 
Bouquet repeated, “ Gourvilie ! Gourvilie ! ” 

Gourvilie at length appeared, breathless and pale. 

“ Let us be gone ! let us he gone ! ” cried the super- 
intendent, as soon as he saw him. 

“It is too late !” said the friend of poor Bouquet. 

“Too late! why!” 

“ Listen ! ” And they heard the sounds of trumpets 
and drums in front of the castle. 

“ What does that mean, Gourvilie ? ” 

“ It is the king coming, Monseignour.” 

“ The king ! ” 
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“The king, who has rickloii double stages, w'ho has 
killed horses, and who is eight hours in advauco of your 
ealoulation.” 

“ Wc are lost ! ” mvirmnred Ponquet. “ Brave D’Ar- 
tagnaii, all is over ; thou hast spoken to nio too late ! ” 

The king, in fact, was entering the city, which soon 
resounded with the cannon from the ramparts, and from 
a vessel which i-oidied from the lower parts of the river. 
Pouq net’s" bi'ow darkened ; he called his mk/s de charnhre, 
and dressed in ceremonial costume. Pi-om his window, 
behind the curtains, he could see the eagerness of the 
people and the inovoment of a large trooj:), whioh had fol- 
lowed the prince. The king was conducted to the castle 
with great pomp, and Pouqnet saw' him dismount under 
the portcullis, and speak something in the ear of D’Ar- 
tagnan, who held his stirrup. .D’Artngnan, when the 
king had passed under the arch, directed his steps towards 
the house Ponquet was in; hut so slowl}’, and stopping 
so frequently to speak to ins Musketeers, drawni up as a 
hedge, that it might be said he was counting tlje seconds 
or the steps before accomplishing liis message, Ponquet 
opened the window to speak to liiin in the court. 

“Ah! ” cried B’Artagnau, on perceiving him, “are you 
still there,' Monseignenr ? ” And that w'ord “ stilt ” com- 
pleted the proof to Ponquet of how much information, 
and how many useful counsels were contained in the first 
visit the musketeer had paid him. 

The superintendent sighed deeply. “ Good heavens ! 
yes. Monsieur,” replied he. “ The arrival of the king has 
interrupted me in the projects I had formed.” 

“ Oh ! then yon know that the king is arrived 1 " 

“ Yes, Monsieur, I have seen him ; and this time you 
come from him — • ” 

“To inquire after yon, Monseigneur; and if your 
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health is not too bad, to beg 3’ou to liavc the kindiioss to 
repair to the oastle.” 

“ Diroctlj', M. d’Art.ag'iiaii, directly ! ” 

“ Ah, damn it ! ” .said the captain ; “ now the king i.s 
coino, there is no nioi-e walking for anybody', — no more 
free-will ; the password governs all now, yon as well as 
me, me as well as j'on.”, 

Fouquet heaved a last sigh, got into his carriage, so 
great was his weakness, and went to the castle, escorted 
by D’Artagnau, whose politeness was not le.ss terri- 
fying now than it had but just before been consoling 
and cheerfid. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

HOW THE KING, LOUIS XIV.. PLAYED HIS LITTLE PAIIT. 

Aa Fouqiiet was aligliting from his carriage to enter the 
Castle of Nantes, a imin of mean appearance went np to 
him with niark.s of the greatest res^icot, and gave him a 
letter. D’Artag'uan endeavored to prevent this man from 
speaking to Foiiquet, and pushed him away ; but the mes- 
sage had been given to the superintendent. Fouquet 
opened the letter and read it, and instantly a vague ter- 
ror, which L’Artagnau did not fail to penetrate, was ex- 
pressed by the countenance of the fii’st minister. He 
put the paper into the portfolio which ho had under 
liis arm, and passed on towards tlie king’s apartments. 
D’Artagnan, as he went up beliind Fouquet, tbi'ough 
the small windows made at every landing of the donjon 
stair.s, saw the man who liad delivered the note look 
around him on the place, and make signs to several per- 
sons, who disappeared into the adjacent streets, after 
having themselves repeated the signals made by the per- 
son we have named. Fouquet was made to wait for a 
moment upon the terrace of which we have spoken, — a 
terrace which abutted on the little corridor, at the end of 
which the cabinet of the king was located. Here D’Ar- 
tagnan passed on before tlie superintendent, whom till 
that time he had respectfully accompanied, and entered 
the royal cabinet. 

“ Well 1 ” asked Louis XIV., who, on perceiving him, 
threw on the table covered with papers a large green cloth. 
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“The order is e.xecuted, Sire.” 

“ And Fouquot ?” 

“ Monsieur the Superiuteudeiit follows me,” rojdied 
D’Artagiiaii. 

“ III ten minutes let liini be introduced,” .said the king, 
dismissing D’Artiigtinn with a gesture. Tlio latter retired, 
but had searcelj reached the corridor at the extremity of 
which Foiiquet was waiting for him, when he was recalled 
by the king’s bell. 

“ Did he not appear astonished I” asked the king. 

“Who, Sirel” 

“Fouquet,” repeated the king, witliout saying “Mon- 
sieui',”.a trifle which confirmed the captain of the Mus- 
keteers in his aus]iicions. 

“ No, Sire," replied he. 

“ That ’s well ! ” and a second time Louis dismissed 
D’Artagnau. 

Fouquet had not quitted the terrace where he had been 
left by his guide. He reperused his note, conceived thus ; 

“Something i.s being contrived against you. Perhaps they 
will not dare to carry it out at the ca.stle ; it will bo on your 
return home. The bouse is already .surronuded by musketeers. 
Do not enter. A white horse is in waiting for you behind tlie 
esplanade ! ” 

Fouquet recognized the writing and the zeal of Gonr- 
ville. Not being willing that if any evil happened to 
himself this paper should compromise a faithful friend, 
the suporinteudeut was busy tearing it into a thousand 
morsels, spread about by the wind from the balustrade of 
the terrace. D’Artagnau found him watching the flight 
of the last scraps into space. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “the king waits for you.” 

Fouquet walked with a deliberate step into the little 
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corridor, where Messieurs do Bricniic find Hose were fit 
work, svhilo the Due do Siiint-Aiguan, seated on a cdifiir, 
likewise in the corridor, appofired to he waiting for orders 
with feverisli impatience, his sword between his legs. It 
appeared strange to Fonquet that Messieurs do Brienne, 
Bose, and de Saiut-Aignan, in general so attentive find 
olfsequious, should scarcely take the least notice as he, 
the superintendent, passed. But how could he e.'jpeot to 
find it otherwise among courtions, ho whom the king now 
called “Fonquet”? Ho raised his head, determined to 
meet with brave front whatever might happen, and en- 
tered the king’s ajiartment, where a little bell, which we 
already know, had announced him to his Majesty. 

The king, without i-ising', nodded to him, and with in- 
tei'est, “Well, how are you, M. Fouquet?” said he. 

“ I am in a high fever,” replied the superintendent ; 
“but I am at the king’s service.” 

“ That is well ; the States assemble to-morrow. Have 
you a speech ready t ” 

Fouquet looked at the king with astonishment. “ I 
have not, Sire,” replied he ; “ but I will improvise one. 
I am too well acqfiaintcd with afffiirs to feel any emhar- 
rassment. I have only one question to ask ; will your 
Majesty permit me 1 ” 

“ Certainly ; ask it.” 

“ Why has your Majesty not done his first minister 
the honor to give him notice of this in Paris?” 

“ You were ill ; I was not willing to fatigue you.” 

“ Never did a labor, never did an explanation, fiitigue 
me, Sire ; and since the moment is come for me to 
demand an explanation of my king — ” 

“Oh, M. Fonquet, an explanation upon what?” 

“Upon your Majesty’s intentions with respect to 
niyself.” 
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The king blushed. “ I have been calnmniatod,” eon- 
tinned Fonquot, warmly : “ and I feel called upon to 
incite the justice of the king to make inquiries.” 

“ Yon say this to mo very uselessly, M. Fmiquet ; I 
know what I know.” 

“ i'^onr Majesty can only know things as they have 
been told to yon ; and I, on my part, have said nothing 
to you, while others have spoken many and many 
times — ” 

“ What do you wish to say 1 ” said the king, impatient 
to put an end to this embarrassing conversation. 

“ I will go straight to the fact, Sire ; and I accuse a 
man of having injured me in yonr Majesty’s opinion.” 

“Nobody has injured yon, M. Fouqnct.” 

“ That reply proves to me. Sire, that T am right.” 

“ M. Fouquet, I do not like that one should accuse.” 

“ Not when one is accused 1 ” 

“ We have already spoken too much about this affair.” 

“Your Majesty will not allow me to justify myself? ” 

“ I repeat that I do not accuse you.” 

Fouquet, with a half-bow, made a step backwards. 
“ It is certain,” thought he, “ that he has made up his 
mind ; he alone who cannot go back can sliow such 
obstinacy. Not to see the danger now would be to be 
blind indeed ; not to shun it would bo stupid.” He re- 
sumed aloud, “ Did your Majesty send for me for any 
business ? ” 

“ No, M. Fonquot, but for some advice I have to give 
you.” 

“ I respectfully await it. Sire.” 

“ Rest yourself, M. Fouquet; do not throw away your 
strength. The session of the States will be short ; and 
when my secretaries shall have closed it, I do not wish 
business to bo talked of in France for a fortiiiglit.” 
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“ Has the king nothing to say to me on the subject of 
this assembly of the States 1 ” 

“ No, M. Fonqnet.” 

“ Not to mo, the Siipcriiitendent of the Finunc.osl ” 

“Rost yonrself, I beg you; that is all I liave to say 
to you.” 

Fouquet bit bis lips and hung down Ids head. Ho 
was evidently busy with some uneasy thought. This 
uneasiness struck the king. “ Are you troid)ted at hav- 
ing to rest yourself, M. Fouquet V’ said he. 

“ Yes, Sire ; I am not accustf)med to take rest.” 

“ But you arc ill ; you must take care of yonrself.” 

“ Your Majesty spoke just now of a speech to bo 
pronounced to-morrow.” 

His Majesty made no reply ; this uue.xpected stroke 
embarrassed him. Fouquet felt the weight of this hesi- 
tation. He thought he could read a danger in the eyes 
of the young king which his fear would precipitate. “ If 
I appear fi-ightened, I am lo.st,” thouglit he. 

The king, on hi.s part, was only uneasy at the alarm 
of Fouquet. “ Has ho a suspicion of anything 1 ” mur- 
mured ho. 

“ If his first word is severe,” again thought Fouquet, 
— “ if he becomes angry, or feigns to be angry, for the 
sake of a pretext, — how shall I extricate myself? Let 
us smooth the declivity a little. Gourville was right." 

“ Sire,” said he, suddenly, “ since the goodness of the 
king watches over my health to the point of dispensing 
with my labor, may I not be nllow'ed to be absent from 
the council of to-morrow ? I could pass the day in bed, 
and will entreat the king to grant me Ids physician, that 
we may endeavor to find a remedy against this cursed 
fever." 

“ So be it, M. Fouquet, as you desire ; you shall have 
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a holiday to-moiTow, yon shall have the physician, and 
.shall be restored to health.” 

“ Thanks,” said Foucjuet, bowing. Then, opening hi.s 
game, “ Shall I not have the happiness of conducting 
your Majesty to my residence of Belle-Isle?” And ho 
looked Louis full in the face to judge of the effect of such 
a proposal. 

The king blushed again, “Do you know',” replied ho, 
endeavoring to smile, “that you have just said, ‘My 
residence of Eellc-Isle ’ 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ Well, do j'ou not renieniher,” continued the king, in 
the same cheerfid tone, “that yon gave me Belle-Isle?” 

“That is true again, Sire; only, as you have not 
taken it, yon -will come with me and take possession 
of it.” 

“ I moan to do so.” 

“ That was, then, yotir Maje.sty’s intention as well as 
mine; and I cannot express to your Majesty how happy 
and proud I have been at seeing all the king’s military 
household come from Paris for this taking possession.” 

The king stammered out that he did not bring the 
Musketeers for that alone. 

“Oh, I am convinced of that!” said Fonqnet, warmly; 
“ your Majesty knows very well that you have nothing 
to do but to come alone with a cane in yonr hand to 
bring to the ground all the fortifications of Belle-Isle.” 

“ Festa I " cried the king ; “ I do not wish that those 
fine fortifications, whose erection cost so much, should 
fall at all. No, — let them stand against the Dutoh and 
the English. You would not guess what I want to see 
at Belle-Isle, M. Fonqnet ; it is the pretty peasants and 
women of the lands on the sea-shore, who dance so well 
and are so seducing wdth their scarlet petticoats ! I 
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have heard great boast of your vassals, iMausieur tlio 
Superintoiident ; well, let me have a sight of them,” 

“ Whenever your Majesty pleases.” 

“ Have yon any means of transpoi't 1 It shall he 
to-morrow, if yon like." 

The superintendent felt this stroke, whicli was not 
adroit, and rcidied, “ Ho, Sire ; I was ignorant of your 
Majesty’s wish. Above all, I was ignorant of yonr liasto 
to see Belle- Isle : and I am prepared with nothing.” 

“You have a boat of yonr own, novorthedess ” • 

“I have five; but they arc all in the port or at Paim- 
boeuf, and to join them or bring them hither wo should 
require at least twentj’-fonr lioiirs. Have I any occasion 
to send a courier 1 Must I do so 1 ” 

“Wait a little; put an end to the fever, — wait till 
to-morrow.” 

“ That is true ; who knows but that by to morrow we 
may not have a hundred other ideas I ” rojilied Fonciuet, 
now perfectly convinced and vei-y ]>ale. 

The king started and stretched his hand out towards 
his little bell, but Fonqiiet prevented Ida ringing. “ Sire,” 
said he, “I have an ague, — lam trembling with cold. 
If I remain a moment longer, I shall mo.st likely faint. 
I i-equest your Majesty’s permission to go and conceal 
myself beneath .the bedclothes.” 

“ Indeed, you are all in a shiver; it is painful to be- 
hold 1 Go, M. Fouquet, go. I will send to inciuiro 
after you.” 

“ Your Majesty overwhelms me with kindness. In an 
hour I shall be better.” 

“I will call some one to recondnet yon,” said the 
king, , 

“As you please, Sire; I would gladly take some one’s. 
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“ M. d’Ai'tug'uau ! ” cried tho king, ringing lus little 
bell. 

“ Oh, Sii'o ! ” interrupted Fouquet, smiling in such a 
manner as made tho king lt‘(d cold, “ would you give 
me tho captain of your Musketeers to take me to my 
luilgings? A very equivocal kind of honor that, Sire! A 
simple footman, I Vmg.” 

“And wliy, M. Fonquet? M. d’Artagnan conducts mo 
often and well I ’’ 

“Yes, but wlicn ho conducts you. Sire, it is to obey 
yon ; while .1 — ” 

“ (do on ! ” 

^ “ If I am obliged to return home supported by tho 

leader of the Musketeers, it woidd be evej-y where said you 
had had mo arrested.” 

“Arrested!” replied the king, wlio became paler than 
Eonqnet himself, — “ arrested ! oh ! ” 

“And why would they not say sol” continued Fou- 
qnet, still smiling ; “ and I would lay a wager there would 
be people found wicked enough to laugh at it.” This sally 
disconcerted the monarch. Fouquet was skilful enough, 
or fortunate enough, to make Louis XIV. recoil before 
the appearance of the fact ho meditated. M. crArtaguaii, 
when he appeared, received an order, to desire a muske- 
teer to accompany the snjierinteudeut. 

“Quite unnecessary,” said the latter; “sword for 
sword, I prefer Gonrvillc, who i.s waiting for me below. 
But that will not prevent iny enjoying the society of M. 
d’Artagnan. I am glad ho will see Belle-Isle, he who is 
■ so good a judge of fortifications.” 

D’Artugnan bowed, without at all ooinprohending what 
was going, on, Fouquet bowed again and left tho apart- 
ment, affecting all the slowne.ss of a man who walks with 
. difficulty. When once out of tho ilastle, “ I am saved ! ” 

, voc. VI. — 14 
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( said he. “Oh, yes, disloyal king ! you shall see Bulk; 

Isle, blit it shall be when I am no longer tliere ! ” 

^ He disappeared, leaving D’Artaginin with the king. 

,'i “ Oajrtain,” said the king, “you will follow M. Fouquet 

?/ at the distance of a hundred paces.” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ He is going to his lodgings again. You will go with 
him.” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ You will arrest him in my name, and will shut him 
up in a carriage.” 

“ In a carriage. Well, Sircl ” 

“ 111 such a fashion that ho may not, on the road, 
either converse with any one, or throw notes to people he 
may meet.” 

“ That will be rather difficult, Sire." 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Pardon me, Sire, I cannot stifle M. Fouquet ; and if 
he asks for liberty to breatlie, I cannot jireveut him hy 
shutting up glasses and blinds. He will throw out at the 
doors all the cries and notes- possible.” 

“ The case is provided for, M. d’Artagnan ; a carriage 
with a trellis will obviate botli tlie difflonlties you point 
out.” 

“A carriage with an iron trellis !” cried D'Artagnan ; 
“but a carriage with au iron trellis is not made in lialf 
an hour, and your Majesty commands me to go immedi- 
ately to M. Fouquet’s lodgings.” 

“TTierefore, the cairiage in que,stion is already made.” 
“Ah, that is quite a different thing,” said tlie captain ; 
“ if the carriage is ready made, very w^ell, then, W'e have 
only to set it going.” 

“ It is ready with the horses harnessed to it.” 

“ Ah 1 ” 
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“And the coaulimau, with the oiitridcrsi, are waiting iu 
the lower court of the castle.” 

D’Artiigiian bowed. “ There only rcnuiiiis for me to ask 
your Majesty to what place I shall conduct M. Foiiquet.” 

‘‘ To the Castle of Angei-s at first.” 

“ A^ery well, Sire.” 

“ Afterwards we will see.” 

“ Yes, Sire." 

“ M. d’Artaguan,’ one last word : you have remarked 
that for making this capture of M. Fouquet, I have not 
employed my fluards, on which account M. de Gesvres 
will be furious.” 

“ Your Majesty does not employ your Guards,” said the 
captain, a little humiliated, “ because yon mistrust M. de 
Gesvres, that is all.” 

“ That is to saj". Monsieur, that I have eonfidenoo in 
you.” 

“ I know that very well. Sire ; and it is of no use to 
make so inueh of it.” 

“ It is only for the sake of .arriving at this, Monsieur, 
that if from this moment it should hapi)en that by’ any 
chance, — any chance whatever, — M. Fouquet should 
escape — such chances have been, Monsieur — ” 

“ Oh, very often. Sire ; hut for others, not for me.” 

“ And why not for you 1 ” 

“ Because I, Sii’e, have for an instant w'ished to save 
M. Fouquet.” 

The king started. “ Because,” continned the captain, 
“I had then a right to do so, having guessed your Maj- 
esty’s plan without your having spoken to me of it, and 
because I toolc an interest in M. Fouquet. Then, I was 
at liberty to show ray interest iu this man.” 

, “In truth, Monsieur, you do not reassure me witli re- 
gard to your services.” 
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“If I had saved him tliuii, I should have been per- 
fectly innocoiitj I will say' more, I should have done 
well, for M. Fonqiiet is not a bad man. Ihd; he was not 
willing; his destiny' prevailed; he let the hour of liberty' 
slip by'. So much the worse ! Now I have orders I will 
obey them, and M. Fonquot yon may comsider a.s a man 
arrested. Ho Is at tlie Castle of Angers, is M. Fouquet.” 

“ Oh, y'ou have not got him yet, Captain.” 

“ Thtit concern.s me ; every one to hi.s trade, Sire. 
Only, once more, reflect ! Do you .seriously give ino 
orders to arrest M. Fouquet, Sire ? ” 

“ Yes, a thousand times, yes 1 ” 

“ Write it, then.” 

“ Here is the letter.” 

D'Artagnan read it, bowed to the king, and left the 
room. From the height of the terrace he perceived 
Gourvillo, who went by with a joyous air towards the 
lodgings of M. Fouquet. 
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CHAPTEE XXT. 

THE WHITE HOKSE AND THE BLACK HORSE. 

“That is rather surprising,” .said D'Artagnan, — “ Goiir- 
ville running about the streets so gayly, when he is 
almost certain that M. Fouqiiet is in danger; when it is 
almost equally cei'tain that it was Gonrville who warned 
M. Fouquot just now by the note wliicli was tom into 
a thousand pieces upon tlio terrace, and given to the 
winds by Monsieur the Superintendent. Gonrville i.s 
rubbing his hands ; that is because he Iia.s done some- 
thing clever. Whence conM?s M. Gonrville 1 Gonrville 
is coming from the line aux Herbes. "Whitlier does the 
Hue aux Herbes lead 1 ” And D’Artagnan followed, along 
the tops of the houses of Nantes dominated by the castle, 
the line traced bj' the streets, as he would have done 
upon a topographical plan ; only, instead of the dead flat 
paper, the living chart rose in relief with tlie cries,, the 
movements, and the sliadows of the men and, things. 

Beyond the enclosure of the city the great verdant 
plains stretched out, bordering the Loire, ami appeared 
to run towards the ompiu-pled horizon, which was cut 
by the azure of the waters and the dark greou; of the 
marshes. Immediately outside the gates of Nantes two 
white roads were seen diverging like the- separated fingers 
of a gigantic hand. D’Artagnan, who had taken in all 
the panorama at' a glance in crossing the- terrace, was led 
by the line of the Hue aux Herbes to the mouth of one 
of those roads which took its- rise- under the gat 0 .s of 
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J^iUitcs. One step more, and lie was almiit. to desceiiil 
the stairs, take his trollisocl carriage, arul go towards l liii 
lodgings of M. Foiiquct. But chance decreed tliat at the 
monient of recommencing his descent he "'as attracted 
hy a moving point whicli was gaining ground upon that 
road. 

“What is that? "said the nuiskctcer to himself, a 
horse galloping, — a runaway horse, no doubt. At what 
a pace he i.s going 1 " 'I’lio moving point hocame detached 
trom the road, and entered into the fields. A white 
horse,” continued the captain, who had just seen the color 
tiirown out luminously against the dark ground, and he 
is mounted ; it must be some boy whose horse is thirsty 
and has run away with him across lots to the drinking 
place.” These reflections, rapid as lightning, simulta- 
neous with visual perception, D’Artagnan had ah'eady for- 
gotten when he descended the first steps ol the staircase. 
Some morsels of paper wore spread over the Btair.s, and 
shone out white again.st the dirty stones. “ Fh, eh ! ’ 
said the captain to him.self, “ hero are some of the frag- 
ments of the note torn by M. Fouqnet. Poor man ! he 
had given his secret to the wind ; the wind will have no 
more to do with it, and bririg's it back to the king. De- 
cidedly, Fouquet, you. play with misfortune ! Tlie game 
is not a fair one, — fortune is against you. The star of 
Louis XIV. obscures yours ; the adder is stronger and 
more cunning than the squirrel.” D’Artagnan picked up 
one of these morsels of paper as he descended. “ Gour- 
ville’s pretty little hand,” cried he, wliile examining one 
of the fragments of the notej “I was not mistaken.’ 
And he read the word “ horse.” “ Stop ! ” said he ; and 
he examined another upon which there was not a letter 
traced. Upon a tliird he I'ead the word “ wliite,” — " white 
horse,” repeated he, like a child that is spelling. “ Ah, 
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And like tliat <>■••■ ' ' “ (i white Ijorsc ! ” 

into a centiitH T "V P'"vdor which Ininiiiifj; dilates 
■ ''‘1’*' H ■'’Oliuiio IT’ A..!- 1 i h -1 

and suspicions ranidl - enlargtid by ideas 

temice. The whiui 1 staira towards the 

tion of the T^oire'at ”*^^'** Salloping in the direc- 

the vapors of the w-atn- w'tli 
like an atom “ Oli' ^'ttlo sail appeared, balancing 

bnt a man escaiiim/ p * ' ' mnsketocr, “no one 

ploughed lands ■ rtier'*'^^'' 1’^^^° across 

ride thus in opLi da'^ k’niujiiet, a financier, to 

one hut tile lord of white horse; there is no 

towards the sea wlrV'*^' ®'lsle who would make his escape 
land ; and there is*'l^ are such thick forests on tlie 


catch M. Fouquot w'l *'l l^’Artagnan in the world to 
will have gained bis l"^ *'*^**' 

This being said tlT 
carriage with the ’iron'' 8'“''° 

ately to a thicket ait,v.t 7 "® iniraedi- 

leoted his beat horse' • outside the city, He se- 

along the Hue aux He d 

had taken, but tijQ *■'‘''”'8'. not the road Fouqnet 

he should gain ten minTr 

and at the intersection ' of distance, 
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in that direction hwi «nspicion of being pursued 
with the impatience of pursuit, and 

the chase as in war D’ A animating himself in 

Fouqnet, was suniHsorl f towards 
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assumed the tints of r ^ "'^nte horse. His fury 

pected that Fouquet l^fV him.sGlf; he sus- 

mnean road, or that he had 
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one of those fixmous \>lack ones, as swift as the wind, 
wliich D’Artaguan at St. Mamh' ha<l so freqiientlv lulinifod, 
envying their vigorous lightness. 

At these moments, when tlie wind cut his eyes so ns to 
make the water spring from thorn ; when the .siuhlle had 
become hrmung hot ; when the galled and sjuii’red horse 
reared with jrain and throw behind him a shower of dust 
and stones, — D’Artagn.an, raising Iiim.s:elf in lii.s sl.irnip.s, 
and .seeing nothing on the waters, nothing beneath thu 
trees, looked np into the air like a madman, lie was 
losing his senses. In the paroxy.sms of his eagerness ho 
dreamed of aerial rvays, — the discovery of the following 
century; he called to his mind tlmdalus and lus vast 
wings, which saved him from the ])risons of Crete, k 
hoarse sigh broke from hi.s lips as lie i-cpeaterl, devoured 
by the fear of ridicule, “I! I ! duped by a Gourville ! I ! 
They will soy I am growing old ; tbey will say I have 
received a million to allow Foncpict to escape ! ” And he 
again dug bi.s spurs into the sides of his liorso ; be bad 
ridden astonisbinglj' fast. Suddenly, at the e.vtromity of 
some open pasture-ground behind the hedges, he saw a 
white form which showed itself, disappeared, and at last 
remained distinctly visible upon a rising groniid. D’.Ar- 
tagnan’s heart leaped with joy. He wiped the streaming 
srveat from his brow, relaxed the tension of his knee.s, — 
freed from wliich the horse breathed more freelj'’, — and 
gathering up bis reins, moderated the. speed of the vig- 
orous .animal, his active accomplice in tbi,s m.m-bnnt. 
He had then time to study the direction of the road 
and his positioir with regard to Fouqnet. The snpei'in- 
tendent had completely winded his horse by crossing the 
soft grounds. Fie felt the necessity of gaining a more 
firm footing, and turned towards the road by the shortest 
.secant line. D’Artagnan, on his part, had nothing to do 
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tint to riile stniij'ht lionouth tlic .slopiiig Hlion;, wliii'h 
t;ouc(!nl(!<l him from the eyes of his eueiny ; so that he 
woulil cut liiiii oil' on his reuchiiig the roiul. 'I'lien the 
real nice would liegiii ; thou tlie struggle would bo in 
eaniost. 

IVArtiigiuui gave his horse good hroatliing-tiiiie. Ho 
observed that the superiiitondeiit had relaxed into a trot ; 
that is to saj’, ho likewise was iiuhilgiiig his horse, lint 
both of tliem were too niiich jn-es-sed for time to allow 
them to continue long at that pace. The white horse 
sprang off like an arrow the moment his feet tonuhed firm 
ground. D’Artagnan dropped his hand, and bis hlaek 
horse broke into a gallop. JSoth followed the same I’onte ; 
the quadruple echoes of the cn\n-se wore confonnded. 
Fouquet had not yet pereciv(?d D’Artagn.an. But on i.s- 
.suing from the sloi»e a single echo struck the air; it 
was that of the stops of D’Artagnan’s horse, which rolled 
along like thunder. Fouquet turned round, and saw be- 
hind him within a luiudred paces his enemy bent over the 
neck of his horse. There could be no doubt — the shining 
baldric, the red uniform — it was a musketeer. Fouqnet 
slackened bis hand likewise, and the white horse placed 
twenty feet more between his adversary and himself. 

“ Oh, but,” thought D’Artagnan, becoming voiy anx- 
ious, “ that is not a common horse M. Fouquet is upon ; 
let ns see ! " And he attentively examined with his in- 
fallible ej'e the slnipe and c.apahilities of the courser. 
Round full quarters, a thin long tail, large hocks, thin 
legs dry as bars of steel, Imofs bard as marble. He 
spurred bis own,- but, the distance between the two re- 
mained the same. .D’Artagnan listened attentively ; not 
a breath of the horse reached him, and yet be seemed to 
cut the air. The black horse, on the contrary, began to 
blow like a blacksmith’s bellows. , 
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“I must overtake him, if I kill my lioj'.sc/’ tlioiig'ht tlic 
musketeer ; and be began t.o saw the mouth of the poor 
animal, while he buried the rowels of his spurs in his 
sides. The maddened horse gained twenty tomix, and 
came up within pistol-shot of Fonquet. 

“ Courage ! ’’ said the miusketoer to liimself, “ eoui’age ! 
the white horse will perhaps grow wefd;er ; and if the 
horse does not fall, the master must fall at last,” But 
horse and rider remained upright together, gaining 
ground by degrees. I)’Artagnau uttered a wild cry, 
wliioh made Fonquet turn round, and added speed to 
the white horse. 

“ A famous horse ! a mad rider ! ” growled the captain. 
" Ilola ! mordiotix ! M. Fonquet I stop! in the kingts 
name I " Fouquet made no reply. 

“ Do you hear mel” shouted D’Artagnan, wdiose hor.se 
had just stumbled. 

“ Pardieu /" replied Fouquet, laconically, and rode on 
faster, 

D’Artag'uan was nearly mad ; the blood rushed boiling 
to his temples and his eyes. " In the king’s name ! ” 
cried he, again, “ stop, or 1 will bring you down with a 
pistol-shot 1 ” 

“ Do ! ” replied Fouquet, without relaxing his speed. 

D’Artaguau seized a pistol and cocked it, hoping that 
the noise of the spring would stop his enemy. “ You have 
pistols likewise,” said he ; “ turn and defend yourself,” 

Fouquet did turn round at the noise, and looking 
D’Artagnan full in the firce, opened with his right hand 
the part of his dress which concealed his body, but he 
did not touch his holsters. There were not more than 
twenty paces between the two. 

“ Mordioux !” said D’Artagnau, “ I will not kill you ; if 
you will not fire upon me, surrender ! Wliat is a prison 1 ” 
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“1 would ratbcr die!" replied Fouqiiel ; “I .shall 
suffer less.” 

D’Artiigiiaii, drunk with despair, hurled Ids pistol to 
the ground. “ 1 will take you alive ! said he ; and by 
II prodigy of .skill of whieh thi.s iiicoai parable hor.scmiui 
alone was enpahle, he urged hi.s horse forward to within 
ten paces of the white horse, — already hi.s hand being 
stretched out to seize his pro 3 ^ 

“Kill mo! kill me!” cried Konquet; “it is more 
humane ! ” 

“ No ! alive, alive 1 ” murmured the captain. 

At this moment his house made a false .step for the 
second time, and Fouquet’s again took the lead. It was 
an unheard-of spectacle, — thi.s race between two horses 
which were only kept alive by the will of their riders. 
To the furious gallop had siieceeded the fa.st trot, and 
then the simple trot ; and the race appeared equally 
warm to the two fatigued athletes. D’Artagnan, quite 
in despair, seized his .second pistol, and cocked it. “ At 
yonr horse ! not at you ! ” cried he to Fouqnet. And he 
fired. The animal was hit in the rump; ho made a 
furious bound, and plunged forward. At that moment 
D’Artngnan’s horse fell dead. 

“ I am dishonored ! ” thought the musketeer ; “ I am 
a miserable wretch ! ” Then he cried, " For pity’s sake, 
M. Fouquet, throw me one of your pistols that I may 
blow out my brains 1” But Fouquet rode on. 

“For mercy’s sake I for mercy’s sake 1 " cried D’Ar- 
tagnan ; “ that which you will not do at this moment, I 
myself will do within an hour. But here upon this road 
I should die bravely, I should die esteemed; do me that 
service, AT. Fouquet ! ’’ 

AI. Fouquet made no reply, but continued to trot on. 
D’Artagnan began to run after his enena 3 ^ Successively 
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he threw off his hat, his coat., which embarriissed liiiii, 
and then the sheath of his sword, which got hctween ids 
legs as he was running. Tho sword in hi.s hand even 
became too heavy, and ho threw it iifter the .slieath. The 
white horse began to rattle in hi.s tliroat; Ti’Artagimn 
gained upon him. From a trot tho exhiui.sted tmimal 
sunk to a staggering walk; tho foam from Ids montli 
was mixed with blood. lyArtagnan made a de.speralc' 
ellbrt, sprang towards Fonqnet, and .seized him liy the 
leg, saying in a broken, breathless voice, “ 1 ari'e.st yon 
in the king’s name ! blow my brains out, if yon like ; 
we have both clone our duty.” 

Fouquet hurled far from him into the river the two 
pistols which D’Artagnan might have seized, and dis- 
mounting from his horse, “ I am your prisoner, .Alon- 
sienr,” said he ; “ will you take m3’ arm, for I see you are 
ready to faint 1” 

“Thanks!” mnrmnred D’Artagnan, wlio in fact felt 
the earth moving from undei’ liis feet, and the skj’ melt- 
ing away over his head ; and he rolled upon the .sand 
without breatli or .strengtli. Fouquet ha.stened to the 
brink of the river, dipped some w’ater in his hat, with 
which he bathed the temples of the muslcetcer, and intro- 
duced a few drops between his lips. D’Artagnan raised 
himself irp, looking round with a wandering eye. He saw 
Fouquet on his knees, with his w’Ct h.at in his hand, smil- 
ing upon him with ineffable sweetness. “Yon are not 
gone, then cried he. “Oh, Monsieur! the true king- 
in loyalty, in heart, in soul, is not Louis of the Lonvi-e 
or Philippe of Ste, Marguerite ; it is yon, the proscribed, 
the condemned ! ” 

“I, who this day am ruined by a single error, 
M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ What, in the name of Heaven, is that ? ” 
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“ I slioulil have liiul you tor a tVieiid ! Hut how slmll 
we I'uturu to Nantes 1 We are a great way from it.” 

“ 'I'liat i.s true," said D’Artag'iiaii, gloomy and sad. 

“The wiiito horse will recover, jierliaiw ; he is a good 
hor.so ! Mount, M. d’Artagnaii ; I will walk till you have 
re.stod a little." 

"rnor beast! and wounded tool” said the musketeor. 

“ He will go, I tell you ; I know liitn. But we can do 
better still, let u.s both mount.” 

” Wo can try,” said the captain. 

But they had scarcely charged the animal with thi.s 
double load when be began to stagger, then with a groat 
ellort walked a lew minutes, then staggered again, and 
sank down dead by the side of the blauk liorse, wldeb be 
had just managed to reach. 

“ We will go on foot j destiny wills it so. 'I'be walk 
will be pleasant,” said Fouquot, passing bis arm through 
that of D’Artagnan. 

“Mo7'dmtx!" cried the latter, with a li.ved eye, a 
contracted brow, tmd a swelling heart. “A disgrace- 
ful day ! ” 

They walked slowly the four leagues whicli separated 
them from tlie little wood behind which waited the car- 
riage with the escort. Wlieu Fouquet perceived that 
sinister machine, he said to D’Artaguau, wlio cast down 
his eyes ns if ashamed of Louis XIV., “There is an idea 
which is not that of a brave man. Captain d'Artagnan; i 

it is not yours. W^liat arc these gratings fori" 

“ To prevent your throwing letters out.” 

“ Ingenious 1 ” | 

“ But you can speak, if you cannot write," said t 

D’Artagnan. 1 

“ Can I speak to you t 

“ Why, certainly, if you wish to do so." j 

i 

. ! 


t 

I 
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Fouquot reflected for a moment, then looking tlie cap- 
tain full in the face, “One single word,” said he; “ will 
you remembov itl” 

“ I will not forget it.” 

“ Will you speak it to whom I wish 1 ” 

“I will.” 

“St. Mande,” articulated Fonqnot, in a low voice. 

“ Well ; and for whom '( ” 

“ For Madame de Bellicre or Pclissou.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

The carriage passed through Nantes, and took the 
route to Angers. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IN Wincu THE SQUIRREL FALLS, IN WHICH THE ADDER 
FLIES. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. The king, full of 
impatience, went to his cabinet on the terrace, and kept 
opening the door of the corridor to see what his secreta- 
ries were doing. jM. Colbert, seated in the same place 
M. de Saint-Aignau had so long occupied in the morning', 
was chatting in a low voice with M. do Brieune. Tlie 
king opened the door suddenly, and addre.s.siiig thorn, 
“ What do you say 1 ” asked he. 

“ We were speaking of the first sitting of the States,” 
said M. do Brieune, rising. 

“ Very well,” replied the king, and returned to his room. 
Five minutes after, the summons of the bell recalled 
Rose, whoso hour it was. 

“ Have you fiuislied your copies'!’’ asked the king. 

“ Not yet. Sire.” 

“ See, then, if M. d’Artaguan is returned.” 

“ Not yet. Sire.” 

It is very strange ! ” murmured the king. “ Call M. 
Colbert.” 

Colbert entered ; he had been e.xpeoting this moment 
all the morning. 

“ M. Colbert,” said the king, very sharply, “ it must 
be ascertained what is become of M. d’Artagnan.” 

Colbert in his calm voice replied, “ Where would your 
Majesty desire him to he sought for! ” 
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“ Eh, Monsieur ! do you not know to what place I 
have sent him 1 ” replied Louis, acriiuoiiiously. 

“ Your Majesty has not told me.” 

“ Monsieur, there are things that arc to be guessed ; 
and you, above all others, do guess them.” 

“ I might have been able to imagine. Sire ; but I do 
not presume to be positive.” 

Oolbert had not finished these words wlien a much 
rougher voice than the king’s interrupted the interesting 
conversation thus begun hetweeu Louis and his clerk. 

“ D’Artagnan ! ” cried the king, with evident joy. 

D’Artagnan, pale and in furious humor, cried to the 
king as he entered, “Sire, is it your Majesty who has 
given orders to my Musketeers'!” 

“What orders!” said the king. 

“ About M. Fouquet’s house 1 ” 

“ None ! ” replied Louis. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, biting his mustache ; 
“ I- was j\ot mistaken, then ; it was Monsieur hero ! ” and 
he pointed to Colbert. 

“ What orders'! Let me know,” said the king. 

“ Orders to turn a house inside out, to beat M. Fou- 
quet’s servants, to force the drawers, to give over a peace- 
ful bouse to pillage 1 Mordmix! the orders of a savage ! ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” said Colbert, becoming pale. 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ the king alone, 
understand, — the king alone has a right to command rny 
Musketeers ; but as to you, I forbid you to do it, and I 
tell you so before his Majesty. Gentlemen who wear 
swords are not follows with pons behind their ears.” 

“D’Artaguan ! D’Artagnan ! ” raunmired the king. 

“It is humiliating,” continued the musketeer; “my 
soldiers are disgraced. I do not command reUres, nor 
clerks of the intendanoe, ” 
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“Well; but whiit is all this about'?” said the king-, 
with authority. 

“About this, Sire: ^[oiisieur — ^loiisieur, wlio could 
not guess your Majesty’s orders, aud cousequeutly could 
not know I was gone to arrest M. Fouquet ; Moirsieur, 
who 1ms caused the iron cage to be eoustriicteil for his 
patron of yesterday — lias sent M. de llouohorat to the 
lodgings of M. Fouqnet, and under pretence of taking 
away the superintendent’s jjapei’s they have taken away" 
the furniture. My Musketeers have been placed round 
the house all the morning; sucli were luy orders. Why' 
did any one prosuino to order tlieiii to enter? Why;, by' 
forcing tliorn to assist in tliis pillage, have they been made 
aoeoiiiplicos in it? Mordwux! we serve the king, we do ; 
but we do not serve M. Colbert ! ” 

“ M. d’Artagnan,” said ttie king, .sternly, “take oare ! 
It is not in my pro.sonce that sucVi o.vplanations, and made 
in this tone, should take place.” 

“ I have acted for the good of the king,” said Colliert, 
in a faltering voice ; “ it is hard to be so treated by one 
of your Majesty’s officers, and that without vengeance, on 
account of the respect I owe the king.” 

“ The respect you owe tlie king,” cried D’Artagnan, his 
eyes flashing fire, “ consists in the first ])lace in making 
hi.s authority respected aud his person beloved. Evei’y 
agent of a power without control represents tliat power, 
and when people curse the Inmd which strikes them, it is 
to tile royal hand that God makes the I'eproach,. do you 
hear 1 Must a soldier hardened by forty years of vvomids 
and blood give you this lesson, Monsieur? Must mercy 
be on my side, and ferocity on yours ? You have caused 
the innocent to be arrested, bound, and imprisoned ! ” 

“ The accomplices, perhaps, of M. Fouquet,” said 
Colbert. 

VOL. VI. — 15 
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“ Who tulil you that M. l'’ou(juef; luid uccoinplices, or 
oven that he was guilty '! Tlio king ulono knows that ; liis 
justice is not blind ! . When ho shall say, ‘ Arrest and 
imprison ’ such and, such people, tlien ho shall ho obeyed. 
Do not talk to me then any more of tlie respect you owe 
the king; and be careful of your words, that they may nut 
ehauco to convoy any menace, — for the king will not al- 
low' tho.so to bo threatened who do him service liy olhcr.s 
wlio do him disservice. And in case 1 .should have — 
wliich God forbid ! — a master so ungrateful, I would make 
mysolf respected.” 

Thus saying, D’Artagnan took hi.s station haughtily in 
the king’s cabinet, his eye flashing, his hand on his sw'ord, 
his lips trembling, affecting much more anger than ho 
really felt. Colhert, humiliated and devoured with rage, 
bowed to the king as if to ask his permission to leave the 
room. The king, drawn in oppo.site directions by lii.s 
priile and by his cni'iosity, knew not w'hich part to take. 
D’Artaguan saw him hesitate. To remain longer would 
have been an error; it was necessaiy to obtain a triumph 
over Colburt, and the only mean.s was to touch the king 
so near and so strongly to the quick that his Majesty 
would have no otbor means of extricating himself but 
by choosing between the two antagonists. D’Artaguan 
then bowed as Colbert had done ; but the king, who in 
preference to everything else was anxious to have all 
the exact details of the arrest of the Superintendent of 
the Finances from him who had made him tremble for 
a moment, — the king, perceiving that the ill-lmmor 
of D’Artaguan would put off for half an hour at least 
the details he was burning to be acquainted with, — 
Louis, we say, forgot Colbert, who had nothing now to 
tell him, and recalled his captain of the Musketeers. 
“In the first place,” said he, “let me see the i-e- 
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.suit of your commission, Monsieur ; you may rojiose 
afterwariLs.” 

D’Artfignan, wlio was just passing tlirougli tljo dnor, 
.stopped at the voice of the king, retraced his sto]>s, mid 
Colbert was forced to leave the cabinet. His countenance 
assumed almost a pur]ilo hue, liis black and threatening 
eye.s .shone with a dark lire beneatii tlieir thick brows ; 
ho stepped out, bowed before the king, half drew himself 
up in passing D’Artagnan, and went away with dcatli in 
hi.s heart. 

D'Artagnan, on being left alone with the king, softened 
immediately, and coinposing his countenance, “.Sire,” 
said ho, “you are a young king. It is by the dawn that 
people judge whotlier the day will be fine or dull. How, 
Sire, will ttio people whom the hand of God has placed 
under your law argue of your reign, if between you and 
them you allow angry and violent ministers to actl Hut 
let us .speak of myself. Sire ; let us leave a disous.siou that 
may appear idle and perhaps inconvenient to yon. Let 
ns speak of myself. I have arrested M. Fouqnet.” 

“ You toolc plenty of time about it," said the king, 
sharply. 

D’Artagnan looked at tlie king. “ I perceive that I 
have expressed myself badly. I announced to your Maj- 
esty that I had arrested M. Fowpiet.” 

“ You did ; and what then 1 ’’ 

“ Well, I ought to have told your Majesty that M. 
Fouquet had arrested me; tliat would h.avo been more 
just. I re-establish the trutli, then : I have been ar- 
rested by M. Fouquet.” 

It was now the turn of Louis XIV. to be .surprised. 
His Majesty was astonished. D’Artagnan, with his quick 
glance, appreciated what was passing in the heart of his 
master. He did not allow him time to put any questions. 
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He related, with that poetry, that pictaresquciiess, which 
perhaps he alone possessed at that period, the escape of 
Fouquet, the pursuit, the furious race, and, lastly, the 
illimitable generosity of the superintendent, who might 
have fled ten times over, who might have killed the ad- 
versary sent ill pursuit of him, and who had preferred im- 
prisonment, and perhaps worse, to the humiliation of him 
who wished to take liis liberty from him. In proportion 
as the tale advanced, the king hoeanis agitated, devouring 
the narrator’s words, and knocking his finger-nails against 
one another. 

“It results from this, then, Sire, in my eyes at least, 
that the man who conducts himself thus is a gallant man, 
and camiot be an enemy to the king. That is my opinion, 
and I repeat it to your Majesty. I know what the king 
will say to me, and I bow to it, — reasons of state. So be 
it ! that ill iny eyes is very respectable. But I nm a 
soldiui', I have received my orders ; my orders are executed, 
— very unwillingly on rny part, it is true, but they are 
e.xecuted. I say no more.” 

“ Whore is M. Fouqnct at this moment ? ” asked Louis, 
after a short silence. 

“M. Fonquet, Sire,’’ replied D’Artagnan, “is in the 
iron cage that M. Colbert had prepared for him, and is 
going ns fast as four vigorous horses can drag him to- 
wards Angers.” 

“ Why did you leave him on the roadl” 

“ Because your Majesty did not toll me to go to Angers. 
The proof, the best proof of what I advance, is that the 
king desired me to be sought for but this minute ; and 
thou I have another reason.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“While I was with liim, poor M. Fouquet would never 
attempt to escape.” 
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“ Well ! ” cried the king, with stnpefiiotion. 

“ Your i\Iiije.sty ought to understaud, and does under- 
.staud, certainly, that my warmest wish is to know that 
Fouqnet is at liberty. I have given him to one of my 
brigadiers, the most stupid I could find among niy Miis- 
keteer.s, in order that the jn’isoner might have a chance 
of escaping.” 

“Are you mad, M. d’Artagnanf” cried the king, cross- 
ing his arras on his breast. “Do people speak such enor- 
mities, even when they have the misfortune to think 
them 1 ” 

“ Ah, Sire, you cannot e.xpect that I should be the 
enemy of M. Fonquet after what ho lias just done for 
you and me, iNo, no ; if you de.sire that ho should re- 
main under your locks and holts, never give him in charge 
to mo ; however closely wired might be the cage, the bird 
would in the end fly away.” 

“I am surprised,” .said the king, in a stern tone, “that 
you have not followed the fortunes of him whom M. Fon- 
quot wished to place upon niy throne. You had in him 
all you want, — aflbetion and gratitiule. In my serviee, 
Momsieur, you only find a master.” 

“ If M. .Fonquet had not gone to seek you in the Bas- 
tille, Sire,” replied D’Artagimn, with a deeply impressive 
manner, “one single man would have gone there, and 
that man is myself, — you know that right well, Sire.” 

The king was brought to a pause. Before that speech 
of his captain of the Musketeers, so frankly sijoken and 
so true, the king had nothing to offer. On hearing D’Ar- 
tagnan, Louis remembered the D’Artagnan of former 
times, — the man who at the Palais-Royal held himself 
concealed behind the curtains of his bed when the people 
of Paris, led on by Cardinal de Ectz, came to assure them- 
■sclves of the pre.senco of the king; the D’Artagnan whom 
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lie saluted with his hand at the door of his carriage when 
repairing to Notre-Dame on liis return to Paris ; the sol- 
dier who had quitted his service at Blois ; the lieutenant 
whom ho had recalled near his person when the death of 
Mazarin gave liiin back the power ; the man he had al- 
ways found loyal, courageous, and devoted. Louis ad- 
vanced towards the door and called Colbert. Colbert had 
not left the corridor where the secretaries were at work. 
Colbert appeared. 

“ Colbert, have you made a search at the house of 
M. Fouquet?” 

" Yes, Sire.” 

“ What has it produced 1 ” 

“ M. de Eoucherat, who was sent with your Majesty’s 
Musketeers, has remitted me some papers,” replied 
Colbert, 

“ I will look at them. Give me 3 ’our hand ! ” 

‘‘ My hand, Sirol” 

“ Yo.s, that I may place it iu tliat of M. d’Artiiguan. 
In fact, M. d’Artaguan,” added he, with a smile, turning 
towards tlie soldier, who at tlio sight of the clerk had 
resinned his haughty attitude, “jmu do not know this 
man ; make his aequaintance.” And he pointed to Col- 
bert. ” Ho has been but a moderate servant in subaltern 
positions, but he will he a great man if I raise him to the 
first rank.” 

“Sire!” stammered Colbert, confused with. pleasure 
and fear. 

“I have understood why,” nuirmiired D’Artagnan iu 
the king’s ear, — “ he was jealous.” 

“Precisely ; and his jealousy confined his wings.” 

“Ho will henceforth he a winged serpent,” grumbled 
the musketeer, with a remnant of hatred against his 
recent adversary. 
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But Colbert, approacliing him, offered to his eyes a 
countenance so differoiit from that, whicli he had been 
accustomed to see him wear ; he appeared so good, so 
mild, so easy ; bis eyes took the expression of au intel- 
ligence so noble, — tlmt D’Artagnavi, a connoisseur iu 
faces, was moved, and almost changed in his convictions. 
Colbert pi-essed his hand. 

“That which the king has just told you, Mon.sicnr, 
proves how well his Majesty is acquainted with men. 
The inveterate opposition I have displayed up to thi.s 
day against abuses and not against men, proves that I 
had it iu view to yn-epare for ray king a groat reign, 
for my country a great blessing. I have many ideas, 
M. d’Artagiian. You will see them e.vpand in the sun of 
public peace ; and if F have not the certainty and good 
fortune to conquer the friendship of honest men, I am at 
least certain, Monsieur, that I shall obtain tlioir esteem. 
For their admiration, Monsieur, I would give my life.” 

This change, this .sudden elevation, this mute approba- 
tion of the king, gave tlie musketeer matter foi- niueh 
reflection. Ho bowed civilly to Colbert, who did not 
take his eyes off him. The king, when be saw they were 
reconciled, dismis.sed them. They loft the room together. 
As soon as they were out of tlie cabinet, the new minister, 
stoyjping the captain, said, “Is it possible, M. d’Artagrmu, 
that with snclr an eye as yours, you have not at the first 
glance, at the first inspection, discovered what sort of 
man I am ? ” 

“ M. Colbert,” replied the musketeer, “ the ray of the 
sun which we have in our eyes, yyrevoiits us from seeing 
the most ardent flames. The man in power radiates, you 
know ; and since you are tliere, why should you continue 
to persecute him who has just fallen into disgrace, and 
fallen from such a height 1 ” 
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“ I, Monsionr ! ” said Colbert ; “oh, Monsieur ! I would 
never persecute him. I wished to administer the fiiian- 
ees, and to administer them alouo, because I am am- 
Ijitious, and, aliove all, because I have the most entire 
oonfidenoe in m}’ own merit; because I know that all the 
gold of tliis country will fall beneath my eyes, and I 
love to look at the king’s gold ; because, if I live thirty 
years, in thirty j'ears not a dimer of it will remain in 
my hands ; because with that gold I will build granaries, 
edifices, cities, and will dig ports; because I will create a 
marine, will equip navies which shall bear the name of 
France to tlie most distant peoples ; bcoausc I will create 
libraries and academics; because I will make of France 
the first country in the world, and the richest. These 
are the motives for my animosity against M. Fouquet, 
who prevented my acting. And then, when I shall be 
groat a lid .strong, wlion France i.s groat and strong, in my 
turn then I will cry, ‘Mercy!’” 

“ Mercy, did you say '1 then ask bis liberty of the king. 
The king crushes him only on your account.” 

Colbert again raised bis bead. “ Monsieur,” said be, 
“you know that it is not so, and that the king has his 
personal cmnities against M. Fouquet ; it is not for me to 
teach you that.” 

“ But the king will relax ; be will forgot.” 

“ Tho king never forgets, M. d’Artngimn. Flark I the 
king calls. Tie is going to issue an order. I have not 
influenced him, have 1 1 Listen.” 

Tlie king, in fact, was calling bi.s secretaries. “ M. d’Ar- 
tagiiau,” said he. 

“ I am here. Sire.” 

“ Give twenty of your Musketeers to M. de Saint- 
Aignan, to form a guard for M. Fouquet.” 

D’Avtagnan aiul Colbert exebatiged looks. “ And from 
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Anger.s,” ooutinued the king, “ they will oondaot the 
prisonei’ to the Bastille in Pai-is.” 

“ Yon were right,” said the captain to the minister. 

“ Saint-Aignan," continued the king, “you will have 
any one shot who shall attempt to speak privately with 
M. Foutpiet during' the journey.” 

“But myself. Sire?” said the duke. 

“You, Monsieur, — you will oidy sjoeak to him in tlie 
presence of the Musketeers.” The duke bowed, and de- 
jiartod to execute his coiumis,sion. 

D’Artagnan 'was about to retire likewise ; but the 
king stopped him. “ Mousieui’,” said he, “ you will go 
immediately and take possession of the isle and fief of 
Belle-Islc-en-Mor.” 

“Yes, Sire. Alone?” 

“ You will take a sufficient number of troops to pj’event 
delay, in case the place should bo contumacious.” 

A murmur of adulatory incredulity arose from tlie 
group of courtiers. 

, “ That is to bo done,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I saw the place in my infancy,” re.sumed the king, 
“and I do not wish to see it again. You have heard mo 1 
do, Monsieur, and do not return without the Iceys of the 
place.” 

Colbert went up to D’Artagnan. “ A commission 
which if you carry it out well,” said he, “ will be worth 
a marshal’s baton to yon.” 

“ Why do you employ the words, ‘ if you carry it out 
well ’ ? 

“ Because it is difficult.” 

“Ah ! in what respect?” 

“You have friends in Belle- Isle, M. d’Artagnan ; and 
it is not an easy thiug for men like you to march over 
the bodies of their friends to obtain success.” 
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D’Ai'tag'uan imng down hi/i heail, while Colbert re- 
turned to the king'. A qiiiirter of nn hour after, the 
eaptalii received tlie written order from the king to blow 
up the fortress of Belle-Isle in case of resistauoo, with the 
power of life and death over all the inhabitants or refu- 
gees, and an injuuctioti not to allow one to escape. 

“ Colbert was right,” thought D’Artaguau, — “ my baton 
of a marshal of France will cost the lives of my two 
friends. Only^ they seem to forget that my friends are 
not more stupid tlnui the birds, and that they will not 
wait for the hand of the fowler to extend their wings. I 
will show them that hand so plainly that they will have 
quito time enough to see it. Poor Porthos ! poor Ara- 
mi.s ! No ; my fortune shall not cost your wiug.s a 
feather.” 

Having thus dcteriuiued, B’Artagnaii assembled the 
royal army, embarked it at Paimbeeuf, and .set .sail with- 
out lo.'jing a momoiit. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BELLE-ISEE-EN-MISE. 


At the extremity of the pier, upon the promenade which 
the furious sea beats at evening tide, two inou, holding 
eacli other by the arm, wore conversing in an animated 
and expansive tone, without the possibility of any other 
human being hoaring their words, borne away, as they 
were, one by one, by the gusts of wind with the white 
foam swept from the crests of tho waves. The sun had 
just gone down in the vast sheet of ocean, red like a 
gigantic crucible. From time to time, o\ie of these 
men, turning towards the east, cast an anxious, iiiipiiring 
look over the sea. The other, interrogating tlio features 
of his companion, seemed to seek for information in 
liis looks. Then, botli silent, both busied with dismal 
thouglits, tliey resumed their walk. Every one has al- 
ready perceived that tlmse two men wore our proscribed 
heroes, Porthos and Aramis, wlio had taken refuge in 
Belle-Isle since tiie ruin of their hopes, since tho discom- 
fiture of the vast pdau of M. d’Herblay. 

“ It is of no use your saying anything to the contraiy, 
my dear Aramis,” repeated Porthos, inhaling vigorously 
the saline air with which he filled his jiowerful chest. “ It 
is of no use, Aramis. The disappearance of all the fish- 
ing-boats that wont out two days ago is not an ordinary 
circumstance. There has been no storm at sea ; the 
weather has been constantly calm, not even the slightest 
gale ; and even if we bad had a tempest, all our boats 
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would not have foutiderocl. I repeat, it is strange. This 
complete disappearance astonishes me, I tell you.” 

“True,” murmured Aramis. “You are right, fViend 
Porthos ; it is true, there is somethiug strange in it.” 

“ And further,” added Portho.s, whoso ideas the assent 
of the Bishop of Vannes .seemed to enlarge, — aud further, 
have you remarked that if the boat.s have perished, not a 
single plank lias been washed ashore 1 ” 

“ I have remarked tliat as well as you.” 

“ Have you remarked, boside.s, that the only two boats 
WG had loft in the whole island, and which I sent in 
search of the others — ’’ 

Aramis here interrupted his companion by a cry, and 
by .so sudden a movement that Porthos stopped as if he 
were stupefied. “What do you say, Porthos I 'What! 
You have sent the two bont.s — ” 

“ Tn scareli of tbo others. Yes; to be sure I have,” 
replied Porthos, quite simply. 

“ ITiili.appy man! What have yon done? Then we 
are indeed lost,” cried the bisliop. 

“Lost! What did yon say ? ” e.vulainied the terrified 
Porthos. “ How lost, Aramis ? How are we lost 1 ” 
Aramis bit his lips. “Nothing! nothing! Your par- 
don, 1 meant to say — ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ That if wo were inclined — if we took a fancy to 
make an e.xcursion by sea, we could not.” 

“"Yeiy good I and why should that vex yon? A fine 
pleasure, iimfoi! Por my part, I don’t regret it at all. 
'What I regret is certainly not the more or less amuse- 
ment we can find at Belle-Isle ; what I regret, Aramis, 
is Pierrefonds, is Piracieux, is Le Vallon, is my beauti- 
ful Prance! Here we are not in Prance, my dear friend; 
we are — I know not where. Oh ! I tel] you in the fall 
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sincerity of my soul, — and your affection will excuse my 
frankness, — but I declare to you I am not happy at Belle- 
Isle. jS'^o ; in good truth, I am not happy ! ” 

Aramia breathed a stifled sigh. “ Dear friend,” replied 
he, “ that is why it is so sad a thing jmu liavc sent tlie 
two boats we had left in search of those which disap- 
peared two day.s ago. If you had not sent tliem away, 
we would have departed.” 

“ ‘ Departed ! ’ And the orders, Aramisl ” 

“ What orders 1 ” 

“ Parhleu ! Why, the order.s you have been constantly 
and on all occasions repeating to me, — that we were to 
hold Bollc-Islo against the usurper. You know very 
well ! ” 

“ 'I'hat is true 1 ’’ murmured Aramis again. 

“You see, then, plaiidy, my friend, that we could not 
depart j and that the sondiug away of tlie boats in search 
of the others is not prejudicial to us in any way.” 

Aramis was silent ; and his vague glance, huninons as 
that of a gull, hovered for a long time over the sea, inter'" 
rogating space, and seeking to pierce the very horizon. 

“ With all that, Aramis,” continued Portbos, wlio ad- 
hered to his idea, and that tlie more closely since the 
bishop had found it correct, — “ with all that, you give 
me no explanation about what can liave happened to 
tliosa unfortunate boats. I am assailed by cries and com- 
plaints whicliever way I go. The children cry at seeing 
the desolation of the women, as if I could restore the ab- 
sent husbands and fathers. What do you suppose, my 
friend, and what ought I to answer them 1 ” 

“Suppose everythiug, my good Porthos, and say 
nothing.” 

This reply did not satisfy Porthos at all. He turned 
away, grumbling some words in a very ill humor. Ara- 
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mis stopped the viilianfc soldier. “ Do you remember,” 
said he, in a uielaneholy tone, pressing the two hiiiids of 
the giant between his own witli an affectionate cordiality, 
“ do you remetnher, my friend, tliat in the glorious days 
of our youth — do you remember, Porthos, when we were 
nil strong and valiant — we and the other two — if we 
had then had an inclination to return to France, do you 
think this sheet of salt water would have stopped ns 1 ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Porthos ; “ six leagues ! ” 

“ If you had seen me get astride of a plank, would yon 
have remained on land, Porthos 1 ” 

“No, parclieu/ No, Arainis. But nowadays what 
sort of a plardi should we want, my friend, — I, in par- 
ticular 1” And the Seigneur de Bracienx cast a proud 
glance over his colossal rotundity, with a loud laugh. 
“ And do you mean seriously to .say that you are not a 
little tired of P>olIe-IsIe also, and fliat yon would not 
prefer the comforts of your dwelling, — of j'our episcopal 
palace at Vannes 1 Come, confess ! ” 

“ No,” replied Aramis, without daring to look at 
Porthos. 

“ Let ns stay whore we are, then,” .said his friend, with 
a sigh which iti spite of the efforts he made to restrain 
it escaped with a loud report from his breast. “ Lot us 
remain I let us remain ! And yet,” added he, — “ and 
yet, if we seriously wished, but that decidedly, if we 
had a fixed idea, one firmly taken, to return to France, 
and there were no boats — ” 

“Have you remarked another thing, my friend? — 
that is, since the disappearance of our boats, during the 
two days’ absence of the fishermen, not a single small 
bn.'it has landed on the sliores of the isle 1 ” 

“Yes, certainly^; you are right, I have remarked it 
also ; and the observation was the more naturally made. 
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for bof(ji'e tho last two fatal days we saw boats and 
shallops arrive by dozens.” 

“ I must inquire,” said Arainis, suddenly, and svith 
omphasis. And then, if I had a raft constructed — ” 

“ But there are some canoes, my friend ; shall I go on 
board one 1 ” 

“A canoG ! a canoe 1 Can you think of such a thing, 
Porthosl A canoe to be upset iii 1 No, no,” said tho 
Bishop of Vanues ; “ it is not our trade to ride upon the 
waves. We will wait ; we will wait.” 

And Aramis continued walking about with increased 
agitation. Porthos, who grew tired of following all tho 
feverish movements of his friend ; Porthos, wlio in his 
calmness and trust understood nothing of tho sort of 
e.'iasperation whioh wa.s betrayed by the l;i.shi)p’s con- 
tinual convulsive starts, — Porthos stopped him. “ Let 
ns sit down upon this rock,” said he. “ Place yonrsolf 
there, close to me, Aramis, and I conjure you for tho last 
time to e.xplain to me iu a manner I can comprehend, — 
e.xplain to me what we are doing here.” 

“Porthos! ” said Ammis, much embari'assed. 

“ I know that tho false king wished to dethrone tho 
true king. That is a fact that I understand. Well — ” 

“ Yes,” said Aramis. 

“ I know that the false king formed the project of sel- 
ling Belle-Me to the English. I understand that too.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I know that we engineei's and captains came and 
threw ourselves into Belle-Isle to take the direction of 
tho works and the command of the ten companies levied 
and paid by AI. Fonquet, or rather the ten companies of 
his son-in-law. All that is plain,” 

Aramis arose in a state of great impatience. He might 
be said to be a lion importuned by a gnat. Porthos held 
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him by the arm. “ But what I cannot understand, what 
in spite of all the efforts of niy mind and all my refleo- 
tiona I cannot comprehend and never shall comprehend, 
is, that iu.stead of sending ns troojjs, instead of sending 
ns reinforcements of men, munitions, and provisions, they 
leave ns without boats, they leave Belle-Isle without 
arrivals, without help ; it is that instead of establishing 
with us a correspondence, wdiether by signals or written 
or verbal comninnications, tliej' intercept all relations 
with n.s. Toll me, Aramis ; answer mo, or rather, befoi’e 
answering me, will j'on allow me to tell you what I have 
thought! Will yon hear what my idea is, what imagina- 
ticiii I have conceived!” 

The bishop raised his head. “Well, Aramis,” con- 
tinued Portbos, “ I have thought, I have had an idea ; T 
have imagined that an event has taken place in Fj'ance. 
I dreamed of M. Foneptet all the night; I di'cumed of 
dead fisli, broken eggs, cbambei's badly furnished, nieiiidy 
kept. Bad dreams, my dear D’Hevblay ; very unlnck}-, 
such dreams ! ” 

“ I’ortho.s, what i.s that yonder!” inteimpted Aramis, 
rising suddenly, and pointing out to his friend a black 
spot upon the empurpled line of the water. 

“ A boat ! ” said Portbos ; “ yes, it is a boat ! Ah ! wo 
shall have some news at last.” 

“ There are two 1 ” cried the bishop, on discovering 
another mast ; “ tw'o ! throe ! four ! ” 

“ Five!” said Porthos, in his turn. “Six! seven! Ah, 
mo?t Dint! moii Dim ! it is a wdiole fleet ! ” 

“Our boats returning, probably," said Aramis, very 
nneasily, in spite of the assurance he affected. 

“ They are very large for fishing-boats,” observed Por- 
thos ; “ and do yon not remark, my friend, that they 
come from the Loire!” 
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“ They come fi'om the Loire — yes — ” 

“ And look ! everybody hei’e sees tliem as well as our- 
selves ; look, the women and children are beginning to 
get upon the jetty ! ” 

An old fisherman loassed. “ Are those oiir boats yon- 
der 1” asked Aram is. 

The old man looked steadilj' into the horizon. “No, 
Monseignem-,” i-eplied he ; “ they are lighter-boats in the 
king’s service.” 

“Eoats in the royal service?” replied Arainis, starting. 
“ How do you know that ? ” said he. 

“ lly the flag.” 

“ But,” said Povthos, “ the boat is scarcely visible ; how 
the devil, my IVieud, can you distinguish the flag ? ” 

“ I see there is one,” replied the old man ; “our boats, 
or trade-lighters, do not carry any. That sort of craft is 
generally used for the transport of troops.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Ararais. 

“ Yimt ! ” cried Porthos, “ they are sending us rein- 
foreements ; don’t you think they are, Aramis? ” 

“ Probably,” 

“ Unless it is the English coming.” 

“ By the Loire ? Tliat would have au ill look, Porthos, 
for they must Imve come through Paris ! ” 

“You are right; they are reinforeoments, decidedly, 
or provisions.” 

Aramis leaned his head upon his hands and made no 
repl}^ Then, all at once, “Porthos,” said he, “have 
the alarm sounded.” 

“ The alann ! do you think of such a thing? ” 

“ Yes, and let the cannoneers mount to tlieir batteries ; 
let the artillery-men be at their pieces, and be particu- 
larly watchful of the coast batteries.” Porthos opened 
his eyes to their widest extent. He looked attentively 
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at his friend, to convince himself that he was in his 
proper senses. 

“ I will do it, iny dear Porthos,” continued Aramis, in 
his most bland tone ; “ I Avill go and have these orders 
executed myself if yon do not go, my friend.” 

“ Well, I will go instantly ! ” said Porthos, going to 
execute the order, casting all the wliilo looks behind him 
to SCO it the Bishop of Vannos were not making a mis- 
take, and if, on returning to more rational ideas, he would 
not recall him. The alarm was sounded, the trumpets 
brayed, and drums rolled ; the great bell of the belfi’y 
was put in motion. The dikes and piers were quickly 
filled with tljo curious and soldiers ; the matches sparkled 
in the hands of the artillery-men, placed behind the large 
cannon bedded in their stone carriages. When every man 
was at his post, when all the preparations for the defence 
were made, “Permit me, Aramis, to try to coraprelioiicl,” 
whispered Porthos, timidly, in Aramis', s ear. 

“ My dear friend, you will comprehend but too soon,” 
murmured M. d’PIerhlay, in reply to this question of his 
lieutenant. 

“ Tho fleet wliich is coming yondei’ with sails nnfurled 
straight towards the port of Belle-Isle, is a royal fleet, is 
it not 1 ” 

“But as there are two kings in France, Poi-thos, to 
which of these two kings does this fleet belong?” 

“Oh, you open my eyes !” replied the giant, stunned 
by this argument. 

And Porthos, whose eyes his friend’s reply had just 
opened, or rather, had thickened the bandage which 
covered his sight, went with his best speed to the bat- 
teries to overlook his people and e.xhort every one to 
do his duty. In the mean time Aramis, with his eyes 
fixed oil the horizon, saw the ships continue to draw 
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nearer. The people and the soldiers, nioiuited upon all 
the summits or irregularities of the rocks, could distin- 
guish the masts, then the lower sails, and at last the 
hulls of the lighters, bearing at the masthead the royal 
flag of France. It was quite night when one of these 
vessels whioli had created such a sensation among tho 
inhabitants of Belle-Isle was moored within canuon-shot 
of the place. It was soon seen, notwithstanding tho 
darkness, that a sort of agitation reigned on board this 
vessel, from the side of which a skiff was lowered, of 
which the three rowers, bonding to their oars, took tho 
direction of tho port, and in a few instants struck land 
at the foot of tho fort. The commander of this yawl 
jumped on shore. lie had a letter in his hand, which 
he waved in tho air, and seemed to wish to communi- 
cate with somebody. This man was soon recognized by 
several soldiers as one of the pilots of the island. He 
was the skipper of one of the two boats kept back by 
Aramis, which Porthos, in his anxiety witli regard to 
the fate of the fishermen who had disappeared for two 
days, had sent in search of the missing boats. He asked 
to be oonduoted to M. d’Herblay. Two soldiers, at a 
signal from the sergeant, placed him between them and 
escorted him. Aramis was upon tho quay. The envoy 
presented himself before the Bishop of Vannes. The 
darkness was almost complete, notwithstanding the 
torches borne at a small distance by the soldiers who 
were following Aramis in his rounds. 

“Well, Jonathas, from whom do you come'!" 

“ Monseigiieur, from those who captured me.” 

“ Who captured you 1 ” 

“ You know, Monseigneur, we set out in search of our 
comrades 1 ” 

“ Yes, — and afterwards ? ” 
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“ Well, Monseigneur, within a short league wo were 
captured by a chasae-maree belonging to the king.” 

“ Ah ! ” .said Aramis. 

“ Of which king? ” cried Porthos. Jonathas started. 

“ Speak ! ” continued the bishop. 

“ We were captured. Monseigneur, and joined to those 
who had been taken yesterday morning.” 

“ What was the cause of the mania for capturing you 
all ? " said Porthos. 

” Monsieur, to prevent us from telling you.” 

Porthos w'as again at a loss to comprehend. “ And 
they have released you to-day?” asked he. 

“ That I might tell you they have captured us. 
Monsieur." 

“ Trouble upon trouble ! ” thought honest Porthos. 

During this time Aramis was reflecting. “ Humph ! ” 
said he ; “ then I suppose it is a royal fleet blockading 
the coasts ? ” 

“ Yes, Monseignenr.” 

“ Who commands it ? ” 

“ The captain of the king’s Musketeers.” 

“.D’Artagnan?” 

" D'Artagnan ! ” exclaimed Porthos. 

“ I believe that is the name.” 

“ And did he give you this letter ? ” 

“ Yes, Monseigueur.” 

“ Bring the torch neai-or.” 

“ It is his writing,” said Porthos. 

Aramis eagerly read the following lines : — 

Order of the king to take Belle-Me ; order to put the garri- 
son to the sword if they resist ; order to make prisoners all 
the men of the garrison. 

(Signed) D’Artagnan (who the day 

before yesterday arrested M, Fouquet that 
he might he sent to the Ba.stille). 
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Aramis turned pale, and crushed the paper in his 
hands. 

“ What is it 2 ” asked Porthos. 

“Nothing, my friend, nothing. Tell me, Jonathas.” 

“ Moiiseigiieur ! ” 

“ Did you speak to M. d’Artagnan 1 ” 

“ Yes, Mouscigneur." 

“ What did he say to you ? ” 

“ That for more ample information he would speak 
with Moiiseigneur.” 

“ Where 1 ” 

“ On hoard his own vessel.” 

“ ‘ On hoard his vessel ’ ! ” and Porthos repeated, 
“‘On board his vessel’!” 

“Monsieur the Musketeer,” continued Jonathas, “ told 
me to take you both ou board my canoe and bring you 
to him.” 

“ Let us go at once ! ” e.vclaiined Porthos ; “ dear 
D’Artagnaii ! ” 

But Aramis stopped him. “ Ai’e you mad 1 ” cried he. 
“ "Who knows that it is not a snare 1 ” 

“ Of the other king I” said Porthos, mysteriously. 

“ A suare, in fact, — that’s what it is, my friend ! ” 

“Very possibly. What is to be done, then? If 
D’Artagnan sends for us — ” 

“ Who assures you that D’Artagnau sends for us ? ” 

“ Yes, but — but his writing — ” 

“Writing is easily oouuterfeited. This looks counter- 
feited — trembling — ” 

“ You are ahvays right j bat in the mean time we 
know nothing.” 

Aramis was silent. 

“It is true,” said the good Porthos; “w'e do not 
want to know anything.” 
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“ What shall I do ? asked Jouathas. 

“ You will return on board this captain’s vessel." 

“ Yes, Monseigiieur.” 

“And will tell him that we beg he will himself come 
to the island.” 

“Ah, I comprehend ! ” said Porthos. 

“Yes, Monseigiieur,” replied Jonathas; “but if the 
captain should refuse to come to Belle-Isle 1 ” 

“ If he refuses, as we have camion, we will make use 
of them.” 

“ What ! against D’Artagiian 1 ” 

“ If it is D’Artagnan, Porthos, he will come. Go, 
Jouathas, go ! ” 

“Ma foil I no longer comprebeud anything,’’ mur- 
mured Porthos. 

“ I will make you oomprehend all, my dear friend ; 
tlio time for it is come. Sit down upon tliis guii- 
eavi'iage, open your ears, and listen well to me.” 

“ Oh, pardieu ! I sliall listen, — no fear of that.” 

“ May I depart, Monseigiieur'?” cried Jouathas. 

“Yes; go and bring back an answer. Allow the 
canoe to pass, you men there ! " and the canoe pushed 
off to regain the fleet 

Aramis took Porthos by the hand, and began the 
explanations. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EXPLANATIONS OK AlUMIS. 

“ WiiAT I have to say to you, friend Porthos, will prob- 
ably surprise you, but it will iiistniot yon." 

“ I like to be surprised,” said Porthos, in a kindly 
tone; “do not spare me, therefore, I beg. I am hard- 
ened against emotions ; don’t fear, speak out." 

“ It is difficult, Porthos, it is — difficult ; for in truth — 
I warn you — again — I have very strange things, very 
extraordinary things, to tell you.” 

“Oh, you .speak so well, my friend, that I could listen 
to you for clays together. Speak, then, I beg ; and — 
stop, I have an idea : T will, to make your task more 
easy, to assist you in telling mo such things, question 
you.’’ 

“ I shall be pleased at your doing so.” 

“ What are we going to fight for, Aramisl” 

“ If you put to mo many such questions as that, if that 
is your way of assisting ray task of revelation, — by such 
questions as that, — Porthos, you will not help me at all. 
On the contrary, that is precisely the Gordian knot. But, 
my friend, with a man like you, good, generous, and de- 
voted, the confession must be made bravely. I have 
deceived you, my worthy friend.” 

“ You have deceived me ! ” 

“ Good heavens ! yes.” 

“ Was it for my good, Aramis 1 " 
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" I thonglit so, Porthos ; I thought so siiicei-ely, my 
friend.” 

“ Then," said the honest Seigneur de Bracieux, “ you 
have rendered me a service, and I thank j'ou for it, — 
for if you hiid not deceived me, I might have deceived 
myself. In what, then, have yon deceived me 1 ” 

“ In that I was serving the usurper against whom 
Louis XIV. at this moment is directing his efforts.” 

“The usurper!” said Porthos, sorntching his head. 
“ That is — well, I do not too clearly comprehend that ! ” 

“ He is one of the two kings who are contending for 
the crown of France.” 

“ Very well I Then you were serving him who is not 
Loui.s XIV. 1 ” 

“You have hit upon the matter in a word.” 

“ It results that — ’’ 

“ It results that we are rebels, my poor friend.” 

“The devil! the devil!” cried Porthos, much dis- 
appointed. 

“ Oh, but, dear Porthos, be calm ! w^e shall still find 
means of getting out of the affair, trust me.” 

“It is not that which makes me uneasy,” replied Por- 
thos ; “ that which alone touches me is that ugly word 
‘ rebels.’ ” 

“Ah! but—” 

“ And so the duchy that was promised me — ” 

“ It was the usurper wLo wins to give it to you.” 

“ And that is not the same thing, Aramis,” said Por- 
thos, majestically. 

“ My friend, if it had only depended upon me, yon 
should have become a prince.” 

Porthos began to bite his nails after a melancholy fash- 
ion, “That is where you have been wrong,” continued he, 
“ in deceiving me ; for that promised duchy I reckoned 
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upon. Oh, I reckoned upon it seriously, knowing you 
to be a man of your word, Araaiis.” 

“ Poor Porthos ! pardon me, I implore you ! ” 

“ So then,” continued Porthos, without relaying to the 
bishop’s prayer, — “ so then, it seems, I have quite fallen 
out with Louis XIV. 1 ” 

“ Oh, I will settle all that, iny good friend ; I will set- 
tle all that. I will take it upon myself alone ! ” 

“Aramis!” 

“ No, no, Porthos, I conjure you, let me act. No false 
generosity ; no inopportune devotedness ! You knew 
nothing of my projects ; you have done nothing of your- 
self. With me it is diifereut. I .alone am the .author of 
the plot. I stood in ireed of my inseparable oompauioii ; 
I called upon you, .aud you came to mo in remembrance 
of our ancient device, ^ All for one, one for all.’ My 
crime was that of being an egotist.” 

“ Now, that is the word I like,” said Porthos ; “ aud 
seeing tliat you h.ave acted entirely for yourself, it is im- 
possible for mo to blame you. It is so natural.” Aud 
upon this sublime reflection, Porthos pressed the hand of 
his friend cordially. 

In presence of this ingenuous greatness of soul, Aramis 
felt himself little. It was the second time he had been 
compelled to bend before real superiority of he.art, much 
more powerful than splendor of mind. He replied by a 
mute and energetic pressure to the kind eudearmeut of 
his friend. 

“Now,” said Porthos, “th.at we have come to an ex- 
planation, now that 1 am perfectly aware of our situation 
with respect to Louis XIV., I think, my friend, it is time 
to make me comprehend the political intrigue of which 
we are the victims, — for I plainly see there is a political 
intrigue at the bottom of all this.” 
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“ D’Artagnan, my good Portlios, D’Artagnaii is oomiug, 
and will detail it to you in all its eirciimstanccs ; but ox- 
oiise me, I ana overcome with grief, bowed down by pain, 
and I have need of all my presence of mind, of all my re- 
flection, to extricate you from the false position in which 
I have so imprudently involved yon ; but iiotlung- can be 
more clear, nothing more plain, than your position hence- 
forth. The king, Louis XIV., has now but one enemy ; 
that enemy is my, self, myself alone. I have made yon a 
prisoner, you have followed me ; to-day I liberate you, 
you fly back to your prince. Yon can perceive, Porthos, 
there is not a single difficulty in all this.” 

“ Do you think sol ” said Porthos. 

“ I am quite sure of it.’’ 

“ Then why,” said the admirable good sense of Por- 
thos, — “ then why, if we are in such an easy position, why, 
my friend, do we prepare eanuon, muskets, and engines of 
all sorts 1 It seems to me it would be much more simple 
to say to Captain D’Artagiiaii, ‘ My dear friend, we have 
been mistaken; that error is to be repaired. Open the 
door to us ; let us pass through, and good-day ! ’ ” 

“All ! that !” said Aramis, shaking his head. 

“ I?hy do you .say ‘ that ’ ? Do you not approve of my 
plan, my friend ? ” 

“ I see a difficulty in it.” 

“ What !B it ? ” . 

“'Phe possibility that D’Artaguan may come with 
orders which will oblige ns to defend ourselves.” 

“ What 1 defend oin-selves against D’Artaguan 1 Folly 1 
Against the good D’Artagiiau ?” 

Aramis once more replied by shaking his head. “ Por- 
thos,” at length said he, “ if I have had the matches 
lighted and the guns pointed ; if I have had the signal of 
alarm sounded ; if I have called every man to his post 
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upon the ramparts, — those good ramparts of Belle-Isle 
which you have so well fortified, — it is for gomcthiug. 
Wait to judge ; or ratlicr, no, do not wait — ” 

“ What can I do 1 ” 

“ If I knew, my friend, I would have told you.” 

“ But there is one thing much more simple than 
defending ourselves, — a boat, and away for France 
where — ” 

“My dear friend,” said Aramis, smiling with a sort 
of melancholy, "do not let us reason like children; let 
us be men in counsel and execution. But, hark 1 I hear 
a hail for landing at the port. Attention, Portlios, seri- 
ous attention ! " 

“ It is D’Artagnan, no doubt,” said Porthos, in a voice 
of thunder, approaching the pa\-apet. 

“Yes, it is I,” replied the captain of the Musketeers, 
runniug lightly up the steps of the pier, and gaining 
rapidly the little esplanade upon which ln.s two friends 
waited for him. As soon as he came towards them 
Portlios and Ararais observed an officer who followed 
D’Artaguau, treading apparently in liis very steps. The 
captain stopped upon the stairs of the pier when half- 
way up. His companion imitated him. 

"Make your men draw back,” cried B’Artngnan to 
Porthos and Aramis; “let them retire out of hearing.” 
The order being given by Porthos was executed imme- 
diately. Then D’Artagnan, turning towards him who 
followed him, said, “ Monsieur, we are no longer here on 
board the king’s fleet, where, in virtue of your order, yon 
spoke so arrogantly to me just now.” 

“Alousieur,” replied the officer, “I did not speak ar- 
rogantly to you; I simply but rigorously obeyed what 
I had boon commanded. I have been directed to fol- 
low you ; I follow you. I am directed not to allow 
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you to communicate with any one without taking cog- 
nizance of what you do ; I am present therefore at your 
interview.” 

D’Artagnan trembled with rage, and Porthos and 
Aramis, who heard this dialogue, trembled likewise, but 
with uneasiness and fear. D’Artagnan, biting his mus- 
tache with tliat vivacity which denoted in him the state 
of exasperation closely to be followed by a terrible ex- 
plosion, approached the officer. 

“ Monsieur,” said ho, in a low voice, the more impres- 
sive, because affecting a calm, and filled with storm, — 
“Monsienr, when I sent a canoe hither, you wished to 
know what I wrote to the defenders of Belle-Isle. You 
produced an order to that effect ; and in my turn I 
instantly showed you the note I had written. When 
the skipper of the boat sent by me returned; when I 
received the reply of these two gentlemen [pointing to 
Aramis and Porthos], — you heard every woi’d the mes- 
senger said. All that was plainly in your oi’dors, all 
that was well followed, well executed, punctiliously 
enougli, was it notl” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” stammered the officer; “yes, with- 
out doubt, hut — ” 

“ Monsieur,” continued D’Artagnan, growing warm, — 
“Monsieur, when I manifested the intention of quitting 
my vessel to cross to Belle-Isle, you insisted on coming 
with me. I did not hesitate; I brought you with me. 
You are now at Belle-Isle, are you not 1 ” 

“Yes, Monsieur; but — ” 

“But — the question no longer is of M. Colbert, who 
has given you that order, or of any one in the world 
whose instructions you are following; the question now 
is of a man who is a clog upon M. d’Artngnan, and who 
is alone with M. d’Artaghan upon steps whose base is 
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bathed by thirty feet of salt water, — a bad position for 
tliat man, a bad position, Monsieur, I warn you.” 

“ But, Monsieur, if I am a restraint upon you,” said 
the officer timidiy and almost faintly, “ it is my duty 
which — ” 

“ Monsieur, you have had the misfortune, you, or 
tliose who sent you, to insult me. It is done. I cannot 
seek redress from those who employ you, — they are un- 
known to mo, or are at too great a distance. But you are 
under my hand, and I swear tliat if you make one step 
behind me when I lift a foot to go up to those gentle- 
men, — I swear to you by my name, I will cleave your 
head with my sword, and pitch you into tlie water. Oh, 
that must come which will come ! I have only been six 
times angry in my life, Mousicui', and in the five times 
which have preceded this, I have killed my man.” 

The officer did not stir; ho became pale under this 
terrible threat, and replied with simplicity, “Monsieur, 
you are wrong in acting against the orders given mo.” 

Porthos and Aramis, mute and trendding at the top of 
the parapet, cried to tiie musketeer, “ Dear D’Artagnau, 
take care ! ” 

D’Artagnan made them a sign to keep silence, raised 
his foot with a terrifying calmness to mount the stair, 
and turned round, sword in hand, to see if the officer 
followed him. The officer made a sign of tlie cross and 
followed. Porthos and Aramis, who knew their D’Ar- 
tagnan, uttered a cry, and rushed down to prevent the 
blow which they thought they already heard. But D’Ar- 
tagnan, passing his sword into his left hand, said to 
the officer, in an agitated voice, “Monsieur, you are a 
brave man. You will better comprehend what I am go- 
ing to say to you now than what I have just said to 
you.” 
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“ Speak, M. d’Artagnan, speak ! ” replied the brave 
officer. 

“ These gentlemen we have just seen, and against 
whom you have orders, are my friends.” 

“ I know they are, Monsieur.” 

"You can understand if I ought to act towards them 
as your instructions prescribe.” 

"I underst.'ind your reserves.” 

“ Very well ; permit me, then, to converse with them 
without a witness.” 

“M. d’Artagnan, if I yielded to your request, if I did 
that which you beg me to do, I should break my word ; 
but if I do not do it, I shall disoblige you. I 2orefer the 
one to the other. Converse with your friends, and do 
not despise me, Monsieui-, for doing for the sake of you, 
whom I esteem and honor, — do not despise me for 
committing for you, and you alone, an unworthy act.” 
D’Artagnan, much agitated, passed his arms rapidly 
round the neck of the young man, and went up to his 
fi'iends. The officer, enveloped in his cloak, sat down 
on the damp weed-covered stops. 

“ Well ! ” said D’Artagnan to his friends, "such is my 
position, as you see.” They all three embraced. All 
three pressed one another in their arms as in the glorious 
days of their youth. 

“What is the meaning of all these rigors?” said 
Porthos. 

“ You ought to have some suspicions of what it is,” 
said D’Artaguan. 

“ Not much, I assure you, my dear captain, — for-, in 
fact, I have done nothing; no more has Aramis,” the 
worthy baron hastened to say. 

D’Artagnau darted a reproachful look at the prelate 
which penetrated that hardened heart. 
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“Dear Porthos!” cried the Bishop of Vaiines. 

“You see what has been done against you,” said 
D’xVrtagnaii, — “ interception of all that is coming to or 
going from Belle-Isle. Your boats are all seized. If 
you had endeavored to fly, you would have fallen into 
the hands of the cruisers whioli plough the sea in all 
directiouB on the watch for you. The king wants you 
to be taken, and he will take yon.” And D’Artagnan 
tore several hairs from his gray mirstache. Aramis be- 
came .sombre, Porthos angry. 

“My idea was this,” continued D’Artagnan : “to make 
yon liotli come on Iroard, to keep you near me, and re- 
store yon your liberty. But now, who can say that when 
I return to my ship I may not (ind a superior j that I 
may not find secret orders which will take from me my 
command, and give it to another, who will dispose of you 
and me and deprive us of all resources'?” 

“We must remain at Belle-Isle,” said Aramis, reso- 
lutely; “ and I assure you, for my part, I will not sur- 
render easily.” Porthos said nothing. 

D’Artagnan remarked the silence of his friend. “ T 
have anotlier trial to make of this officer, of this brave 
follow who accompanies me, whose courageous resist- 
ance makes me very happy, — for it denotes an honest 
man, who, although an enemy, is a thousand times bet- 
ter'than a complaisant coward. Let us try to leam from 
him what he has the right of doing, and what his orders 
permit or forbid,” 

“ Let us try,” said Aramis. 

D’Artagnan came to the parapet, leaned over towards 
the steps of the pier, and called the officer, who immedi- 
ately came up, “ Monsieur,” said D’Avtagnan, after hav- 
ing exchanged the most cordial courtesies, natural between 
gentlemen who know and appreciate each other worthily. 
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— “ Monsieur, if I wished to take away these gentlemen 
from this place, what would you do 2 ” 

“ I should not oppose it. Monsieur; but having direct 
orders, formal orders, to take thenr under my guard, I 
should detain them.” 

“Ah !” said D'Artagnan. 

“ It is all over,” said Aramis, gloomily. Porthos did 
not stir. 

“ But still take Porthos," said the Bishop of Vannes ; 
“ he c.an prove to the king, I will helj) him in doing so, 
and you also can, M. d’Artagnan, that he has had nothing 
to do in this affair.” 

“ Hum ! " said D’Artagnan. “ Will you come 2 Will 
you follow me, Porthos! The king is merciful.” 

“ I bog to reflect," said Porthos, nobly, 

“ You will remain here, then 1 ” 

“ Until fresh orders,” said Aramis, with vivacity. 

“ Until we have had an idea,” resumed .D’Artagnan ; 
“ and I now believe that will not bo a long time, for 1 
have one already.” 

“ Let us say adieu, then,” said Aramis ; “ but in tnith, 
my good Porthos, you ought to go.” 

“ No ! ” said the Inttei’, laconically. 

“ As you please,” replied Aramis, a little wounded in 
his nervous susceptibility at the morose tone of his com- 
panion. “ Only I am rcassiu'ed by the promise of an 
idea from D’Artagnan, — an idea I fancy I have divined.” 

“ Let us see,” said the mmsketeer, placing his ear near 
Aramis’s month. The latter spoke several words rapidly, 
to which D’Artagnan replied, “ That is it precisely.” 

“ Infallible, then ! ” cried Aramis. 

“During the first emotion that this resolution will 
cause, take care of yourself, Aramis.” 

“ Oh, don’t be afraid ! ’’ 
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I “ Now, Monsieur,” said D’Artaguaii to the officer, 

“ tfiaiiks, a thousand thanks! You have made yourself 
three friends fur life.” 

“ Yes,” added Aramis. Porthos alone said nothing, 

' but merely bowed. 

) D’Artaguau, luiviiig tenderly einhraoed his two old 

, . friends, left Belle-Isle with the inseparable companion 

Al. Colbert had given him. Thus, with the exception of 
the expliiuatiou with which tiie worthy Porthos had been 
willing to he satisfied, nothing apparently was changed in 
the condition of the one or of the otiicr. “ Only,” said 
Aramis, “ there is D’Artagmui’s idea.” 

D’Artagnau did not return on hoard without e.xamiiiing 
to the bottom tlio idea he had discovered. Now, we know 
that when D’Artaguaii did examine, ho was accustomed 
to see through. As to the officer, become mute again, he 
left him full leisure to meditate. Therefore, on putting 
his foot on board his vessel, moored within cannon-shot 
of the island, the captain of the Musketeers had already 
got together all his means, offensive and defensive. 

He immediately assembled his council, whicli consisted 
. of the officers serving under his orders. These were 

eight in number, — a chief of the maritime forces; a 
niiijor clirceting the artillery ; an cughiecr ; the officer 
we are acquainted with ; and four liouteiiants. Hav- 
' ing assembled them in tlio ohamher of the poop, D’Ar- 

tagnan arose, took off his hat, and addressed them thus : 
” Centlemen, I have been to rcooimoitro Belle-Islo-oii- 
iMer, and I have found in it a good and solid garrison ; 
moreover, preparations are made for a defence that may 
prove troublesome. I therefore intend to scud for two 
of tlie principal officers of the place that we may con- 
verse with them. Having separated them from their 
troops and their cannon, we shall be better able to deal 
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with them, — pavtioularly with good roasouing. Is tliis 
your opinion, gentlemen 1 ” 

The major of artillery rose. “ Monsieur,” said he, 
with respect, but with firmness, “ 1 have heard you sajf 
that the place is preparing to make a troublesonie de- 
fence. Tlie place is, then, as you know, determined upon 
rebellion 1 ” 

D’Artagnan was visibly put out by this reply ; but ho 
was not a man to allow hinnself to be subdued by so little, 
and resumed. “Monsieur,” said he, “your reply is just. 
Hut you are ignoiunt that Belle-Isle is a fief of M. 
Fouquet, and the ancient kings gave the right to the 
seigneurs of Belle-Isle to arm their people.” 

The major made a movement. 

“ Oh, do not interrupt me,” continued D’Artagnan. 
“You are going to tell me that that right to arm them- 
selves against the English was not a right to arm them- 
selves against tlieir king. But it is not M. Fouq\iet, I 
suppose, who holds Bcllo-Islc at this moment, since I ar- 
rested M. Fonqnet the day before yesterday. Now, the 
inhabitants and defenders of Belle-Isle know nothing of 
that arrest. You would announce it to them in vain. 
It is a thing so unheard of and e.vtraord inary, so unex- 
pected, that tliey would not believe you. A Breton 
serves his mastei', and not ins masters ; he serves his 
master till lie 1ms seen him dead. Now, tlio Bretons, as 
I know, have not seen the body of M. Fonqnet. It is 
not then surprising that they hold out against everything 
which is not M. Fouquet or his signature.” 

The major l)owed in sign of assent. 

“That is why,” continued D’Artaguan, “I propose to 
causa two of the principal ollicers of the garrison to come 
on board my vessel. They will see yon, gentlemen ; tliey 
will see tlie forces we have at our disposal ; they will con- 
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seqneutly know what they liavo to expect, and the fate 
tliat attends tliein in case of rebellion. We will assure 
tliem, upon our honor, that M. Fouqiiet is a prisoner, and 
that all resi.stance can be only prejudicial to them. We 
w'ill tell them that when the first cannon is fired there 
will be no mercy to be expected from the king-. Tlien, I 
hope it at least, they will no longer i-osi.st. They will 
yield without fighting, and we sliall have a place given 
up to us in a friendly way which it might cost ns miicli 
trouble to subduo.” 

The officer who had followed D’.'lrtaguaii to Bolle-Isle 
was prepariug to speak, hut D’Artaguau interrupted him. 
“Yes, 1. know what you arc going- to tell me, Monsieur; 
I know that there is an order by tho king to prevent all 
secret communications with the defendoi-s of Belle-Isle, 
and tliat is exactly wlty I do not oflei- to eoramunioate 
but in the presence of my staff.” 

And D’Ai-tagiiau made an inclination of tlie head to 
his oflicei's, whicli was intended to give a value to tliat 
condescension. 

Tho officers looked at one another as if to read their 
opinions in their eyes, with the evident intention of act- 
ing, after they should have agreed, according to the desire 
of D’Artaguan. And already the latter saw with joy that 
tho result of their consent would be tlio sending- a boat 
to Poi-thos and Aramis, wdien the king’s officer drew from 
his pocket a folded paper, which ho placed in the hamls 
of D’Artagnan. This paper bore upon its superscription 
the number “ 1.” 

“ What, still another I ” murmured tho sin-prised captain. 

“ Bead, Monsieur,” said the officer, with a courtesy that 
was not free from sadness. 

D’Artaguau, full of mistrust, unfolded the paper, and 
read these words -. — ■ 
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Prohibition to M. d’Artagnan to asKUjnble any council what- 
ever, or to deliberate in any way before Belle-Isle be surren- 
dered and the prisonera shot. 

(Signed) Louis. 

D’Artagnaii repressed the movement of impatienoe that 
ran through his whole body, and with a gracious smile, 
“That is well, Monsieur,” said he; “the king’s orders 
shall bo obeyed.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

UESULT OF THE IDEAS OP THE KING AND THE IDEAS OP 

d’autaonan. 

The blow was direct ; it was severe, mortal. D’Artagnan, 
furious at liaving been anticipated by an idea of the 
king-, did not however j'et despair ; and reflecting upon 
the idea be had brought back from Belle-Isle, he derived 
from it a new means of safety for his friends. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, suddcnlj', “ since the king 1ms charged 
some other than myself with his secret orders, it must 
be because I no longer possess bis confidence, and I 
should bo really uuwortliy of it if I had the oonrag-e to 
hold a oommaud subject to so many injurious suspicions, 
I will go then immediately and carry my resignation to 
the king, I give it before yon all, enjoining you all to 
fall back with me upon the coast of Eranco in such a way 
as not to compromise the safety of the forces his Majesty 
has confided to me. For this purpose, return all to your 
posts and command the return ; within an hour we sliall 
have the flood-tide. To your posts, gentlemen ! I sup- 
pose,” added lie, on seeing that all were prepared to obey 
him except the surveillant officer, “ you have no orders 
to object, this time 1 ” 

And D’Artagnan almost triumphed while speaking 
these words. This plan was the safety of his friends. 
The blockade once raised, they might embark immedi- 
ately, and set sail for England or Spain without fear of 
being molested. While they were making their escape. 
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D’Artaguaii would return to the king, would justify Ijis 
return by tlie indignation which the mistrust of Colbert 
had raised in him ; lie would be sent back with full 
powers, and he would take llello-Isle, — that is to say, the 
cage, after the birds had flown. But to this plan the 
officer opposed a second order of the king. It was thus 
conoeived : — 

“.From the nioinent M. d’Artagiian shall have manifested 
the de.siro of giving in hi.s resignation, he shall no longer he 
reckoned leader of the exjiedition, and every officer placed 
under Ids orders shall he held no longer to obey him. More- 
over, the said M. d’Arlaguan, having lost that quality of leader 
of the army sent against Belle-Isle, shall set out immediately 
for France, in company with the officer who will have remitted 
the message to him, who will consider him as a prisoner for 
whom he is answerable.” 

Brave and c.areloss as ho was, D’Artagnan turned pale. 
Everything had been calculated with a depth which for 
the first time in thirty years recalled to him the solid 
foresight and the Infle.xiblc logic of the great cardinal. 
He leaned bis head on his h.'ind, thoughtful, scarcely 
breathing. “If 1 were to put thi.s order in my pocket," 
thought he, “ who would know it, or who would prevent 
my doing itl Before the king had had time to be in- 
formed, I should have saved those poor fellows yonder. 
Let us exercise a little audacity ! My head is not one of 
those which the executioner strikes off for disobedience. 
Wo will disobey !” But at tlie moment he was about to 
adopt tliis plan, lie saw the offioer.s around liim reading 
similar orders which the infernal agent of the tlioughts 
of Colbert had just distributed to them. Tlic case of 
disobedience had been foreseen as the otlmrs liad been. 

“Monsieur,” said the officer, coming up to him, “I 
await your good pleasure to depart.” 
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“ I am reiirly, Monsieur,” replied D'Artagnan, grinding 
ins teeth. 

The officer immediately commanded a canoe to receive 
M. d'Artagnaii and liimself. At sight, of this D’Artag- 
imti became almost mad with rage. “ How,” stammered 
he, “ will you carry on the direction of the dift'oreiit 
eorp.s 1 ” 

“ When you are gone, Monsieur,” replied the com- 
iuiuuler of the fleet, “ it is to me the direction of the 
whole is committed.” 

“ Then, Monsieur,” rejoined Colbert’s man, addressing 
the new leader, “it i.s for yon that this last order that 
has l)eon renaitted to me is intended. Let us see your 
powers.” 

“Here they are,” said the marino officer, exhibiting n 
royal signature. 

“ Here are your instriuitions,” replied the officer, plac- 
ing the folded paper in his hands ; and turning towards 
D’Artagnan, “ Come, Monsieur,” said ho, in an agitated 
voice (such despair did he heliold in that man of .iron), 
“do me tho favor to depart at onoe.” 

“ Immediately ! ” articulated D’Artagnan, feebly, sub- 
dued, crushed by implacable impossibility. 

And ho let himself slide down into the little boat, 
which started, favored by wind and tide, for tlie coast of 
France. The king’s Giiard.s embarked with him. The 
musketeer still preserved the hope of reaching Nantes 
quickly, and of pleading the cause of his friends elo- 
quently enough to incline the king to mercy. The boat 
flew like a swallow. D’Artagnan distinctly saw the land 
of France profiled in black against the white cloud.s of 
night. 

“ Ah, Alonsieur,” said he, in a low voice, to the officer, 
to whom for an hour he had ceased speaking, “ what 
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would I give to know the instructions for tlie new com- 
mander ! 'J'he}' are all pacific, are tlie}’ not 1 and — ” 

He did not finish ; the sound of a distant cannon 
I’olled over the waters, then another, and t«’o or tiii-ee 
still louder. D’Artaguari shuddered. 

“ The fire is opened upon Bellc-Jsle,” replied the offi- 
cer. The canoe had just touched the soil of France. 
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CITAPTER XXVI. 

THIS ANCESTORS OP PORTHOS. 

When D’Artagnan had quitted Aramis aud Porthos, the 
latter returned to the principal fort to converse with 
tho greater liberty. Portlios, still thoughtful, was a 
constraint upon Aramis, whose mind had never felt itself 
more free. 

“ Dear Portho.s,” said he, suddenly, “ I will explain 
.D’Artagnan’s idea to you.” 

“ What idea, Aramis 1 ” 

“An idea to which we shall owe onr liberty within 
twelve hour.s.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” said Porthos, much astonished ; “ lot 
ns hear it.” 

“ Did you remark in tho scene onr friend had with 
the officer that certain orders restrained him with regard 
to us 1 ” 

“ Yes, I did remark that.” 

“ Well, D’Artag'uan is going to give in his resignation 
to the king ; and during the confii-sion which will result 
from his absence, we will get away, — or rather, you will 
get away, Porthos, if thei’e is a possibility of flight only 
for one.” 

Here Porthos shook his head, and replied, “ Wo 
will escape together, Aramis, or w'e will remain here 
together.” 

“Yon are a generous heart,” said Aramis; “but your 
melancholy uneasiness afflicts me." 
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“ I am not nneasy,” said Porthos. 

“ Then you are aiigiy witii me ? ” 

“ I am not angry with you.” 

“ Tlieu whj', iny friend, do you put on siudi a dismal 
countenance ^ ” 

” I will tell you : I am making iny will ; ” and while 
saying these words, the good Porthos looked sadly in 
the face of Araniis. 

“Your will!” cried the hishoj). “ Wlnit then! do 
you thiuk j'oursclf loat l” 

“I feel fatigued; it is the first time, and there is a 
custom in our family.” 

“ What is it, my friend ] ” 

“ My grandfather was a man twice ns strong as I am.” 

“ Indeed I ” said Aramis ; “ then your grandfather 
must have been Samson liini.scif.” 

“ No, — his name was Antoine, Well, lie was of 
about my age when, setting out one day for the chase, 
he felt his legs weak, — ■ he who had never before known 
that inlinnity.” 

“ What was the meaning of that fatigue, my fi'iond 1 ” 

“ Nothing good, as you will see, — for having set out, 
complaining still of tlie woakiies.s of his legs, he met a 
wild boar, which made head against him. Me missed 
him with his arqiiebuso, and wa.s ripped np by the beaut, 
and died directly.” 

“ There is no reason in that why you should alarm 
yourself, dear Porthos.” 

“ Oh, you will see. My father was as strong again as 
I am. Ho was a rough soldier under Henry III. and 
Henry IV. ; his name was not Antoine, but Gaspard, — 
tlie same as M. de C'olig'uy’s. Always on horseback, ha 
had never known what lassitude was. One evening, as 
he ro.se from table, his legs failed him,” 
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“ He bad supped heartily, perhaps,” said Aramis ; 
“ and that was why he staggered.” 

“ Bah ! A friend of M. de Bassompierre 1 nonsense ! 
Ho, no ; he was astonished at feeling this lassitude, and 
said to my mother, who laughed at him, ‘Would not one 
believe I was going to meet with a wild boar, as the late 
M. du Vallon, niy father, did 1 ’ ” 

“ Weill” said Aramis. 

“ 'Well, braving this weakness, my father insisted 
upon going down into the garden, instead of going to 
bed. His foot slipped on the fii’st stair; the staircase 
was steep ; my father fell against a stone angle, in which 
an iron hinge was fixed. The hinge opened his temple, 
and ho lay dead upon the spot.” 

Aramis raised his eyes to his friend. “These are two 
extraordinary circumstances,” said he; “let ns not infer 
that there may .succeed a third. It is not becoming in 
a man of your strength to be superstitions, my bravo 
Portlios. Besides, when were your legs seen to faill 
Never, have you been so firm, so superb; wh}', you could 
carry a house on your shoulders ! ” 

“At this moment,” said Portlios, “I feel myself pretty 
active ; but at times I vacillate, I sink ; and lately this 
pheuoracnon, as you call it, has occurred four times. I 
will not say that this frighten-s mo, hut it annoy.s me. 
Life is an agreeable thing. I have money, I have fine 
estates, I have horses that I love ; I have also friends I 
love, — D’Artagnan, Athos, Raoul, and you.” 

The admirable Portlios did not even take the trouble 
to conceal from Aramis the rank he gave him in his 
friendship. Aramis pressed his hand. “We will still 
live many years,” said he, “ to preserve in the world 
specimens of rare men. Trust yourself to me, my friend ; 
we have no reply from D'Artagnan, — that is a good 
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sign. He must have given orders to get the ve.ss 0 ls 
together and clear the seas. On my part, I have just 
issued directions that a boat sho\ild he rolled upon rollers 
to the mouth of the great cavern of Locmaria, which you 
know, where we have so often lain in w'tiit for foxes.” 

“ Yes, and which terminates at the little creek by a 
trench which we discovered the day that splendid fox 
escaped that wa}'.” 

“ Precisely. In case of misfortunes, a boat is to be 
concealed for ns in that cavern ; indeed, it must be there 
by this time. We will wait for a favorable moment ; 
and during the night, to sea ! ” 

“ That is a good idea ; what shall we gain by it 1 ” 

“We shall gain by it that nobody knows that grotto, 
or rather its issue, e.xcept ourselves and two or three 
hunters of the island ; we shall gain by it tliat if the 
island is occupied, the scents, seeing no boat upon the 
.shore, will never imagine we can escape, and will cease 
to watch.” 

“ I understand.” 

« Well, — the legs 1 ” 

“ Oh, excellent, just now.” 

“You see, then, plainly, that everything conspires to 
give us quietude and hope. D’Artagnan will clear the sea 
and give us liberty of action. No more royal fleet or de- 
scent to be dreaded, Vive Dieu ! Porthos, we have still 
half a century of good adventures before us ; and if I once 
touch Spanish ground, I swear to yon,” added the bishop, 
with a terrible energy, “that your brevet of dnke is not 
remote as it now appears.” 

“ We will live in hope,” said Porthos, a little enlivened 
by the reviving waiiuth of his companion. 

All at once a. cry resounded in their ears; “To arms ! 
to arms 1 ” 
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This cvy, repeated by a liiuidred voices, bi'ought to 
the chamber wliere the two friends were conversing’ 
surprise to tliG one and uneasiness to the other. Aramis 
opened the window ; he suw a crowd of people running 
with torches. Women were seeking places of safety ; 
the armed men were hastening to tlieir posts. 

“ The fleet ! the fleet ! ” cried a soldier, who recognised 
Aramis. 

“The fleet 1 ” repeated the latter. 

“ Within half-cannon-shot,” continued the soldier. 

“ To arms ! ” cried Aramis. 

“ To arms ! ” repeated Porthos, formidably. And both 
rushed forth toward.^ the pier, to place themselves within 
the shelter of the batteries. Boats laden with suldior.s 
were seen approach ing ; they took throe directions for 
the purpose of landing at three points at once. 

“What must be doiiol” said an officer of tbo guard. 

“ Stop them ; and if they persist, tire 1” said Aramis. 

Five minutes after, tbo caimonade began. Those were 
the shots tliat D’Artaguau had heard as he landed in 
Franco. But the boats were too near the pier to allow 
the cannon to aim correctly. They lauded, and the 
combat began luind to hand. 

“ "What ’s the matter, Porthos 1 ” said Aramis to his 
friend. 

“Nothing ! nothing! — only my logs. It is really in- 
oomprehen.sible ; they will be better when we charge.” 
In fact, Porthos and Aramis did charge with such vigoi-, 
they so thoroughly animated their men, that the Royalists 
re-embarked precipitately without gaining anything hut 
the wounds they carried away, 

“ Ell ! but, Porthos,” cried Aramis, “ we must have a 
prisoner, quick ! cpiick 1 ” Porthos bent over the stair 
of tho pier, and seized by the nape of the neck one of 
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the officers of the royal army who was waiting till all his 
people should be in the boat. The arm of the giant 
lifted up his prey, which served him as a buckler, as ho 
recovered himself without a shot being fired at him. 

“ Hei-e is a prisoner for you,” said Porthos, coolly, 
to Aramis. 

“ Well ! ” cried the latter, laughing, “ have you not 
calumniated your legs'!” 

“It was not with my logs I took him,” said Porthos, 
sadly ; “ it was with my arms ! ” 
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GHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE SON OF UISCAIIRAT. 

The Bretons of tlie isle wore very proud of this victory ; 
Aramis did not encourage them in tlie fooling. “ What 
will happen,” said he to Portho.s, when everybody had 
gone home, “ will be that the anger of the king will bo 
roused by tlie account of tlie resistance ; and that these 
bravo people will be decimated or shot when the island 
is taken, as it must be.” 

“From which it results, then,” said Portlios, “that 
■what we have done is of no use.” 

“For the incmient it may bo of some,” replied tho 
bishop, “ for we have a prisoner from whom wo shall 
learn what our enemies are preparing to do.” 

“ Yes, lot us interrogate the prisonei',” said Porthos ; 
“ and the means of making him speak are very simple. 
We are going to supper; wo will invite him to join us; 
when he drinks lie will talk.” 

This was done. The olticor was at first rather uneasy, 
hut became reassui’ed on seeing wliat sort of men he had 
to deal with. He gave, without having any fear of com- 
promising himself, all tho details im.aginable of tlie resig- 
nation and departure of D’Artagiian. Ho explained how 
after that departure the new leader of the expedition 
had ordered a surprise upon Belle-Isle. There his ex- 
planations stopped. Aramis and Porthos exchanged a 
glance which evinced their despair. No more dependence 
to be placed upon the brave imagination of D’Artagnan ; 
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consequently, no more resources in the event of defeat. 
Ararais, continuing his interrogations, asked the pi-iaoner 
what the leaders of the expedition contemplated doing 
with the leaders of Belle-Isle. 

“ The orders are,” replied he, “ to kill during the com- 
bat, and hang afterwards.” 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other again, and 
the color mounted to their faces, 

“ I am too ligiit for the gallows,” replied Aramis ; 
“ people like me are not hung.” 

“ And I am too heavy,” said Porthos ; “ people like 
me break the cord.” 

“ I am sure,” said the prisoner, gallantly, “ that 
we could have procured you the sort of death you 
jjrefcrred.” 

” A thousand thanks ! ” said Ararais, seriously. 

Poi'thos bowed. “ One more cup of wine to your 
health,” said he, drinking himself. 

From one subject to another the cb.at with tho otBccr 
was prolonged. Ho was an intelligent gentleman, and 
suffered himself to be led away by tho charm of Aramis’s 
wit and Porthosts cordiiil bonhomie. “ Pardon me,” said 
he, “ if I address a question to yon ; hut men who are in 
tlioir sixth bottle have a clear right to forget themselves 
a little.” 

“ Address it ! ” said Porthos ; “address it ! ” 

“ Speak,” said Aramis. 

“ Wore you not, gentlemen, both in the Musketeers of 
the late king 1 ” 

“Yes, Monsieur, and of the best of them, if you please,” 
said Porthos. 

“ That is true ; I should say even the heat of all sol- 
diers, Messieurs, if I did not fear to offend the memory of 
my father.” 
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“ Of your futher V’ cried Ararnis. 

“Do you know wliat my name is D’ 

“ Ma foi / no, Monsieur ; but you can tell us, and — ” 

“ I am called Georges de Biscarrat.” 

“Oh!” cried Porthos, in his turn, “Biscarrat! Do 
you remember that name, Ararnis ? ” 

“Biscarrat!” reflected the bishop. “It seems to 
mo — ” 

“ Try to recollect. Monsieur,” said the oflicer. 

“ Pardieu ! that won’t take mo long,” said Porthos. 

" Biscarrat — called Cardinal — one of the four who 
interrupted us tire clay on which we formed our friend- 
ship with D’Artagiian, sword in band.” 

“ Precisely, gentlemen.” 

“ The only one,” cried Ararnis, eagerly, “ we did not 
wound.” 

“ Consequently, a good blade,” said the prisoner. 

“ That 's true ! very true ! ” exclaimed both the friends 
together. “Ma foi/ M. Biscarrat, we are delighted to 
make the acquaintance of such a bravo man’s .son,” 

Biscarrat pressed the hands held out to him by tlie 
two former musketeers. Ararnis looked at Porthos as 
much as to say, “ Hero is a man who will help us,” and 
without delay, “ Confess, Monsieur,” said he, “ that it is 
good to have been a good man.” 

“ My father always said so, Monsieur.” 

“ Confess, likewise, that it is a sad circumstance in 
which you find your’self, — hilling in with men destined 
to be shot or hung, and learning that these men are old 
acquaintances, old hereditaiy acquaintances.” 

“Oh ! you are not reserved for such a frightful fate ?' 

as that, Messieurs and friends ! ” said the young mauj 
warmly. f 

“Bah ! you said so yourself.” 
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“ I said so just now, when I did not know' you ; but 
now that ] know you, I say you will avoid this disaial 
fato, if you like.” 

“ riow, — if we like ? ” cried Arainis, 'whose eyes beamed 
with intelligence as he looked altoviiately at the prisoner 
and Porthos. 

“ Provided,” continued Porthos, looking in his turn 
with noble intrepidity at M. Riscarrat and the bishop, — 
"provided nothing disgraceful bo required of ns." 

“Nothing at all will be required of you, gentlemen,” 
replied the officer; “what should they nsk of you I If 
they find you they will kill you, — that is a settled thing ; 
try, then, gentlemen, to prevent their finding you.” 

“ .1 don’t think I am mistaken,” said Porthos, with dig- 
Tiity; “but it appears evident to me that if they want to 
find us, they tnust come and seek us liere.” 

“ In that yon are perfectly right, 1113’ worthy friend," 
replied Aramis, constantly con.sulfcing with his Inolcs the 
countenance of r>iscarrat, who was silent and constrained, 
“ You wislq M. dc .Pdscarrat, to saj' something to na, to 
make us some overture, and you dare not, — is not that 
true 1 ” 

“Ah, gentlemen and friends! it is because in speak- 
ing I betray my duty. But, hark ! I hear a voice which 
liberates mine by dominating over it.” 

“ Cannon 1 ” said Porthos. 

“ Cannon and musketry too ! ” cried the bishop. 

On hearing at a distance among the rocks these sinis- 
ter reports of a combat which they thought had ceased, 
“ What can that be ? ” asked Porthos- 

“ Eh, pardmi ! ” cried Ai-amis ; “ this is ju.st what I 
e.^pected.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“ The attack made by you was nothing but a feint, — is 
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not tlmt true, Monsieur? And while your companions 
allowed theiiisclres to he repulsed, you were certain of 
effecting a lauding on the other side of the island.” 

“ Oh ! several, Monsieur.” 

“ We arc lost, then,” said the Bisliop of Vannes, 
quietly. 

“Lost ! that is po-ssihle,” replied the Seigneur do 
Pierrofonds ; “ but we are not taken or hung.” And so 
.saying, he rose from the table, went straight to the wall, 
iiiid coolly took down his sword and pistols, which lie ex- 
amined with the care of an old soldier who is preparing 
for battle, and who feels that hi.s life in a gi'oat measure 
depends upon the excellence and the good condition of 
his arms. 

At the report of the cannon, at tho new.s of the sur- 
prise which might deliver up tlie isle to the royal troops, 
the terrified crowd rushed precipitately to tho fort to de- 
mand assistance and advice from their leadei’s. Arnmia, 
pale and downcast, between two torches, showed himself 
at the window which looked into the principal court full 
of soldiers waiting for orders and bewildered inhabitants 
imploring succor. 

“My friends,” said D’Herbla}’, in a grave and sono- 
rous voice, “ M. Fouqnet, your protector, your friend, 
your father, has been arrested by an order of the king, 
and thrown into the Bastille.” A long ciy of fnry and 
menace came floating up to the window at which the 
bishop stood, and enveloped him in a vibrating fluid. 

“Avenge M. Fouquet 1” cried the most excited of his 
hearers, “ and death to tho Boyalists !” 

“ No, ray friend.s,” replied Aramis, solemnlj^, — “no, my 
friends ; no resistance. The king is master in his king- 
dom, The king is the mandatory of God. The king and 
God have struck M. Fouquet. Humble yourselves before 
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the hand of God. Love God and the king, who have 
struck M. Fonquet. But do not avenge your seigneur ; 
do not think of avenging him. You would sacrifice your- 
selves in vain, — yon, your wives and children, your prop- 
erty, and your liberty. Laj^ down your arms, my friends; 
lay down your arms, — since the king commands yon so 
to do, — and retire peaceably to your dwellings. It i.s I 
w-ho ask you to do so ; it is I who beg yon to do so ; it 
is I who now, in the hour of need, command you to do 
so in the name of M. Foiiqnet.” 

The crowd collected under the window uttered a pro- 
longed growl of anger and terror. “ The soldiers of 
Louis XIV. have entered the island,” continued Aramis. 
“ From this time it would no longer be a combat between 
them and you, ■ — it would be a massacre. Go, then ; go 
and forget. This time I command yon in the name of 
the Lord.” 

The mutineers retired slowly, submissive and silent. - 

“Ah! what have you just been saying there, my 
friend 1 ” said PorHio.s'. 

“Monsieur,” said Biscarrat to the bishop, “ 3 mu may 
save all those inhabitants, but yon will neither save your- 
self nor your friend.” 

“ M. de Biscarrat,” said the Bishop of A^annes, with a 
singular accent of nobleness and courtesy, — “ M. de Bis- 
carrnt, be kind enough to resume your liberty.” 

“ I am very willing to do so, Monsieur ; but — ” 

“ That would render us a service, for when announc- 
ing to the king’s lieutenant the submission of the isl- 
anders, you will perhaps obtain some grace for ns on 
informing him of the manner in which that submission 
has been effected.” 

“ Grace 1 ” replied Porthos, with flashing ejms, “ what is 
the meaning of that word? ’’ 
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Aramis touciied tho elhow of his fi'ieud roughly, as he 
had been accustomed to do in the days of their youth, 
wliou he wanted to warn Povthos that lie iiad committed, 
or was about to commit, a blunder. Portho.s understood 
him, and was silent immediately. 

“ I will go, Messieurs,” replied Biscarrat, a little sur- 
jirised likewise at the word “ grace ” pronounced by the 
haughty musketeer, whose heroic exploits he had just 
been reciting with so much enthusiasm. 

“ Go, then, M. Bi,scarrat,” said Aramts, bowing to him, 
“and at parting receive the expre.ssion of our entire 
gratitude.” 

“ But j'ou, Messieurs, — you whom T have the honor to 
call my friends, sinoo you iiave been willing to accept 
that title, — what will become of you in the mean time t ” 
replied tho officer, very much agitated at taking leave of 
the two former adversaries of his father. 

“ We will wait bore.” 

“ But, VMu Dicu I tho order is formal.” 

“ I am Bishop of Vannes, M. de Biscarrat ; and they 
no more shoot a bishop than they hang a gentleman.” 

“Ah, yes, Momsieur, — yes, Monseigneur,” replied Bis- 
carrat ; “ it is true. You are right ; there is still that 
chance for you. I'hcn 1 will depart, 1 will repair to 
the commander of the expedition, the king’s lieuton.ant. 
Adieu, then. Messieurs, or rather, ati revoir !" 

The worthy officer, then jumping upon a iiorso given 
him by Aramis, departed in the direction of the sound of 
the cannon, wliich, by bringing the crowd into the fort, 
had interrupted the conversation of the two friends with 
tlieir prisoner. Aramis watched his departure, and when 
left alone with Porthos, “Well, do you oomprehond 1 ” 
said ho. 

“ Ma foi! no.” 
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“ Did not Biseai-rat inconveuieiice you here !■ ” 

“ No ; he is a brave fellow.” 

“ Yes ; but the grotto of Locniiiria, — is it necos.sai'y 
that all tlio world should know itl” 

“ Ah ! that is true, that is true ; I comprehend. \Ye 
are going to escape bj the cavern.” 

“ If you please,” replied Aramis, joyously. “ Forward, 
my friend Porthos ; our boat awaits us, and the king has 
not oauglit us yet.” 
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CHAPTER XXVlir. 


THE GHOTTO OF LOCMAKIA. 

The cavern of Locinaria was sufficiently distant from 
tiie pier to render it necessary for our fidonds to hus- 
band thoir strength to arrive there. Besides, the uiglit 
was advancing ; miduiglit had struck at the fort. Por- 
thos and Aram is were loaded with money and arms. 
They walked, then, aci'oss the heath which is between 
the pier and the cuv'erii, li.steuiiig to erory noise, mid 
eudeiivoring to avoid ambushes. From time to time, on 
the road, whicli they had carefully left on tlicir left hand, 
paissod fiigitive.s coming from the interior at the news of 
the lauding of the royal troop, s. Aramis and Portlios, 
concealed behind some projecting nia.ss of rock, eolleeted- 
the words which escaped from the poor people, who fled 
trembling, carrying with them their most valuable effects, 
and tried, while listening to thoir complaints, to draw 
something from them for tlioir own intereist. At length, 
after a rapid course, fretineiitly interrupted by cnntiou.s 
delays, they reached the deep grotto into whicli the 
foreseeing Bishop of Vannes had taken care to have 
rolled upon cylinders a good boat capable of keeping 
the sea at this fine season. 

“ My good friend,” said Porthos, after having respired 
vigorously, “ we are arrived, it seems. But I thought 
yon spoke of three men, — 'three servants who were to ac- 
company us, I don’t see them ; where are theyl” 
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“Why should you soe them, dear Porthosl” replied 
Aranils. “They arc certainly waitinf; for us in the 
cavern, and, no doubt, are resting for a moment after 
having accomplished their rough and difficult task.” 
Ho stopped Porthos, who was preparing to enter the 
cavern. “Will you allow me, ray friend,” said he to 
the giant, “ to pass in first? I know the signal I have 
given to these men, who, not hearing it, would be very 
likely to fire upon you or slash away with their knives 
in the dark.” 

“ Go on, then, Araniis; go on, — go first. Yon are all 
wisdom and prudence ; go on. Ah ! there is that flitigue 
of which I spoke to you. It has just seized me again.” 

Aramis left Porthos sitting at the entrance of the 
grotto, and bowing his head, he penetrated into the in- 
terior of the cavern, imitating the cry of the owl. A 
little plaintive cooing, a scarcely distinct cry, replied 
from the depths of the cave. Aramis pursued his way 
cautiously, and soon was stopjied by the same kind of 
cry as bo had first uttered, and this cry sounded within 
ten paces of him. 

“Are you there, Yves?” said the bishop. 

“ Yea, Monseigneur ; Ooennec is here likewise. His 
son accompanies us.” 

“ That is well. Are all things ready ? ” * 

“ Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“Go to the entrance of the grotto, my good Yves, and 
yovr will there find the Seigneur de Pierrefonds, who is 
resting after the fatigues of our journey ; and if lie 
should happen not to he able to walk, lift him up, and 
bring him hither to me.” 

The tliree men obeyed ; but the recommendation 
Aramis had given to his servants was useless. Porthos, 
refreshed, had already himself begun the de.scent, and his 
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heavy stop resounded among the cavities formed and 
supported by columns of silex and granite. A.s .soon a.s 
the Seigneur de Bracieux had rejoined the bishop, the 
Bretons lighted a lantern with which they were furnished, 
and Porthos assured his friend that he felt as strong as 
ever. 

“Let us visit the canoe,” said Aramis, “ and see in the 
first place what it will hold.” 

“ Do not go too near with the light,” said the skipper 
Yves; “for, as you desired me. Monseigneur, I have 
placed under tlie bench of the poop, in the coffer you 
know of, the barrel of powder, and tho musket-charges 
that you .sent me from the fort.” 

“Very well,” said Aramis; and taking the lantern 
himself, he examined minutely all parts of tho canoe 
with the precautions of a man who is neither timid nor 
ignorant in tho face of danger. The canoe was long, 
light, drawing little water, thin of keel, — in short, one 
of those which have always been so well constructed at 
Belle-Isle, — a little high in its sides, solid upon the 
water, very manageable, furnished with planks which 
in uncertain weather form a sort of bridge over which 
the waves 'glide, and which protect the rowers. In 
two well-closed coft'ei’s placed beneath the bonohes of 
the* prow and the poop, Aramis found bread, bi.sonit, 
dried fruits, a quarter of bacon, a good provision of 
water in leathern bottles, — the whole forming rations, 
sufficient for people who did not mean to quit the coast, 
and would be able to reviotual, if necessity demanded. 
'riiQ arms, eight muskets and as many horse-pistols, 'were 
in good condition, and all loaded. There were additional 
oar.s, in case of accident, and tl)at little .sail called trin- 
quette, which assists the speed of the canoe at the same 
time the boatmen row, and is so useful when the breeze 
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is slack. When Aramis had seen all tho.so things, and 
appeared satisfied with the result of his iuspeotiun, “Lot 
us consider, Portlios,” said he, “ whetlier to endeavor to 
get the boat out by the unknown extremity of the grotto, 
following the descent and the shade of the cavern, or 
whether it be better to make it slide upon the rollons 
through the bushes in the open air, levelling the road of 
the little beach, which is but twenty foot high, and gives 
at its foot, in the tide, three or four fathoms of good 
water upon a sound bottom.” 

“ It must be as you please, Mouseignour,” replied the 
skipper Yves, re.-jpectfu]ly ; “but I don’t believe that by 
the slope of the cavern, and in tlie dark in which we shall 
be obliged to manoeuvre our boat, the road will be so 
convenient ns in the open air. I know the beach well, 
and can certify that it is as smooth as a grass-plot in a 
garden; the interior of the grotto, on the contrary, is 
rough, — without again reckonisig, Monseigneiir, tliat at 
the extremity wo shall come to the trench rvhich lead,s 
into the sea and wlrich perhaps the canoe will not 
pass.” 

“I have made ray calculations,” said the bishop, “ and 
I am certain it would pass.” 

“So be it ; I wish it may, Monseigneiir,” the skipper 
insisted. “But your Greatness knoH'.s very well thft to 
make it reach the e.xtremity of the trench, there is an 
enormous stone to be lifted, — that under which the fox 
always passes, and which closes the trench like a door.” 

“ That can be raised,” said Porthos ; “ that is nothing.” 

“ Oh M know that Monseigneur has the strength of 
ten men,” replied Yves ; “but that is giving Monseigneur 
a great deal of trouble." 

"I think the skipper may be right,” said Aramis; “let 
ns try the open passage.” 
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“The more so, Monsoiguenr,” continued the fishonnan, 
“ that we should not be able to embark before day, it 
would require so much labor ; and that as soon as day- 
light appears, a good vedette placed outsido the grotto 
would be necessary, indispensable even, to watch the 
manoeuvres of the lighters or the cruisers that are upon 
the look-out for us.” 

“ Yes, yes, Yves, your reasons are good ; we will go by 
the beach,’’ 

And the three robust Bi’etons wont to the boat, aud 
were beginning to place their rollers underneath it to put 
it ill motion, when the distant barking- of dog.s was heard, 
proceeding from the interior of tlie island. 

Aramis darted out of tlie grotto, followed by Porthos. 
Dawn just tinted with purple aud white the waves and 
the plain ; through the dim light the young- melancholy 
fins waved their tender brandies over the pebbles, and 
long flights of crows were skimming witli their hlack 
wings over tlie thin fields of buckwheat. In a quarter 
of an hour it would be clear daylight ; the awakened 
birds joyously aunoimcccl it to all nature. The bai-kiug-s 
which had been heard, which had stopped the three fish- 
ermen engaged in moving the boat, and had brought 
Aramis aud Porthos out of the cavern, wore prolonged 
in if deep gorge within about a league of the grotto. 

“ It is a pack of hounds,” said I’oi-thos ; “ tlie dogs are 
upon a scent.” 

“ Who can be hunting at such a moment as this 1 ” said 
Aramis. 

“And this way, particularly,” continued Portlios, “this 
• way, where they may expect the army of the Royalists.” 

“ The noise comes nearer. Yes, you are right, Porthos, 
the dogs are on a scent. But, Yves ! ’’ cried Aramis, 
“come here ! come here!” 
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Yves ran towards him, letting fall the cylinder which 
he was ahoiit to place under the boat when the bishop’s 
call interrupted him. 

“What is the meaning of this hunt, Skipper'!” said 
Porthos. 

“ Eh, Monseiguenr, I cannot understand it,” replied 
the Breton. “ It is not at such a moment that the 
Seigneur cle Loemaria would hunt. No ; and yet the 
dogs — ” 

“Unless they have escaped from the kennel.” 

“No,” said Goennec, “they are not the Seigneur de 
Locmaria's hounds.” 

“ In common prudence,” said Arninis, “ let us go back 
into the grotto ; the voices evidently draw nearer, we shall 
soon know what we have to expect.” 

They re-entered, but had scarcely proceeded a Imndred 
steps in the darkness when a noise like the honrsc sigh 
of a creature in distress resounded tlirongli the cavern, 
and breathless, running, terrified, a fox passed like a flash 
of lightning before the fugitives, leaped over the boat and 
disappeared, leaving beliind it its sour scent, which was 
perceptible for several seconds under the low vaults of 
the cave. 

“ The fox ! ” cried the Bretons, with the joyous surprise 
of hunters. 

“ Aeoursod chance ! ” cried the bishop ; “ our retreat is 
discovered.” 

“ How sol ” said Porthos ; " are we afraid of a fox 1 ” 

“ Eh, rny friend, what do you mean by that, and why 
do you name the fo.xl It is not the fox alone, pardieu I 
But don’t you know, Porthos, that after the fox come 
hounds, and after the hounds men'!” 

Porthos hung his head. As if to confirm the words 
of Aramis, they hoard the yelping pack coming with 
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frightful swiftness upon the trail of the animal. Six 
foxhounds burst out at once upon the little heath, with 
a erj resembling the noise of a triiimjdi. 

“ There are the dogs plain enough ! ” .said Aramis, 
posted on the look-out behind a chink between two rocks ; 
“now, who are tho huntsmen?” 

“ If it is the Seigneur de Loctnaria’s,” replied the 
skipper, “ho will leave the dogs to hunt the grotto, for 
he knows them, and will not enter in himself, being quite 
sure that the fox will conic out at the other side ; it is 
there he will go and wait for him.” 

“It is not the Seigneur de Locinaria who is hunting,” 
replied Aramis, turning pale, in spite of his efforts to 
maintain a good countenance. 

“ Who is it, thou ? ” said Forthos. 

“Look!” 

Porthos applied his eye to the slit, and saw nt the 
summit of a hillock a dozen horsemen urging on their 
horses in the track of the dogs, shouting, “ Tally-ho ! 
tally-ho 1 ” 

“ The Guards ! ” said he. 

“Yes, my friend, the king’s Guards.” 

“The king’s Guards, do you say, Mouseigneur ? ” cried 
the Bretons, becoming pale in their turn. 

“And Biscarrat at their head, mounted upon my gray 
horse,” continued Aramis. 

The hounds at tho same moment rnshed into the grotto 
like an avalanche, and the depths of the cavern were filled 
with their deafening cries. 

“ Ah, the devil 1 ” said Aramis, resuming all his cool- 
ness at the sight of thi,s certain, inevitable danger. “ I 
know well we are lost, but we have at least one chance 
left. If the guards who follow their hounds happen to 
discover there is an issue to the grotto, there is no more 
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help fov us, for on entering- they must see both us and 
our boat. The flogs umst not go out of the cavern. The 
masters must not enter.” 

“ That is clear,” said Porthos. 

“ You understand,” added Armni.s, with the rapid pve- 
ci.sion of command ; “ there are six dogs which will be 
forced to stop ,at the great stone under which the fox has 
glided, hnt at the too narrow opjening of which they shall 
be themselves stopped and killed.” 

'ITie Breton, s .sprang forward, knife in hand. In a few 
minutes there was a lamentalile coneert of growls and 
mortal bowlings, and then — nothing. 

“ That ’s well ! ” said Aramis, coolly ; “ now' for the 
masters ! ’’ 

“ What is to he done with them 1 ” said Porthos. 

“Wait their arrival, conceal ourselves, and kill them.” 

‘ ‘ Kill thorn ! ” replied Porthos. 

“ There are sixteen,” said Aramis, — “ at least for the 
time being.” 

“ And well armed,” added Porthos, with a smile of 
consolation. 

“It will last about ten minutes,” said Aramis. “To 
work ! ” And with a resolute air he took irp a musket, 
and idaced his hunting-knife between his teeth. “ Y'ves, 
Goennec, and his son,” oontinned he, “ will pass the mus- 
kets to us. You, Porthos, will fire when they are close. 
We shall have brought down eight before the others are 
aware of anything, that is certain ; then we all , — ■ there 
are five of ns — will despatch the other eight, knife in 
hand.” 

“And poor Bi-scarratl" said Porthos. 

Aramis reflected a moment. “ Bisoarrat first of all,” 
replied he, coolly ; “ he know,s us.” 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE GROTTO. 

In spite of the sort of divination which was the remark- 
able side of the character of Aramis, the event, subject 
to the chances of things over which nncertaint}' presides, 
did not fall ont exactly as 'the Bishop of Vannes had 
foreseen. Biscarrat, better mounted than his compan- 
ions, arrived first at the opening of the grotto, and com- 
prehended that the fox and the dogs were all engulfed in 
it. But, struck by that superstitions terror which every 
dark and subteri-aneous w.aj' natui’ally impresses upon 
the mind of man, he stopped at the outside of the grotto, 
and waited till his companions should have assembled 
round him. 

“Weill” asked the young men, coming up out of 
breath, and unable to understand the meaning of his 
inaction. 

“ Well, I cannot hear the dogs ; they and the fox 
mu.st be all engulfed in this cavern.” 

“ They were too close up,” said one of the gtiards, 
“ to have lost scent all at once ; besides, we should 
hear them from one side or another. They must, as 
Biscarrat says, be in this grotto.” 

“ But then,” said one of the young men, “ why don’t 
they give tongnel” 

“ It is strange ! ” said another. 

“ Well, but,” said a forndh, “ let us go into this 
grotto. Is it forbidden that we should enter it 1 ” 
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“ No,” replied Biscarrat ; “ only, as it loolcs as dark as 
a wolfs moutli, we niiglit break our necks in it.” 

“ Witness the dogs,” said a guard, “ who seem to have 
broken theirs.” 

” Wliat the devil can have become of them 1 ” asked 
the young men, in chorus ; and every master called his 
dog by his name, whistled to him in his favorite note, 
without a single reply to either the call or the whistle. 

“ It is perhaps an enchanted grotto,” said Biscarrat. 
“Lot us see;” and jumping from his horse, he made a 
step into the grotto. 

“ Stop ! stop ! I will accompany yon,” said one of the 
guards, ou seeing Biacan-at preparing to disappear in the 
shade of the cavern’s mouth. 

” No,” replied Biscarrat, — “ there must be sometliing 
extraordinary in the place ; don’t let us risk ourselves 
all at once. If in ton minutes you do not hear of me, 
you can come in, — but then all nt once.” 

“Be it so,” said the young men, wlio besides did not 
see that Biscarrat ran much risk in the enterprise, “ we 
will wait for you;” and without dismounting from their 
horses, they formed a circle round the grotto. 

Biscarrat entered then alone, and advanced through 
the darkness till he came in contact with tiie muzzle of 
Bofthos’s mnsket. The resistance against ins breast 
astonished him ; he raised his hand and laid hold of the 
icy barrel. At the same instant Yves lifted a knife 
against the young man, which was about to fall upon 
him with all the force of a Breton’s arm, when the iron 
wrist of Porthos ,^opped it halfway. Then, like low- 
muttering thundei^iis voice growled in the darkness, 
“ I will not have him killed ! ” 

Bisoarrat found himself between a protection and a 
threat, — the one almost as terrible as the other. How- 
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ever brave the young man might be, he could not pre- 
vent a cry escaping him, -which AramLs iinmediiitoly 
suppressed by placing a handkerchief over his mouth, 
“M. de Biscarrat,” said he, in a low voice, “we mean 
you no harm, and you must know that if you have 
recognized us; hut at the first word, the first sigh, or 
the first breath, we shall be forced to kill you as wo 
have killed your dogs.” 

“ Yes, I recognize you, gentlemen,” said the officer, in 
a low voice ; “ but why are you here ; what are you 
doing here? Unfortunate men! I thought you were in 
the fort.” 

“ And you, Monsieur, — you were to obtain conditions 
for us, I think ? ” 

“ I did all I was able, Messieurs ; but — ” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ But there are positive orders.” 

“ To kill us ? ” Biscarrat made no reply ; it would have 
cost him too much to speak of the cord to gentlemen, 

Aramis understood the silence of his prisoner., “ M. 
-Biscarrat,” said he, “ you would be already dead if we had 
not had regard for your youth and our ancient association 
with your father ; but you may yet escape from the place 
by swearing that you will not tell your companions what 
you have seen.” 

“I will not only swear that I will not speak of it,’’ 
said Biscarrat, “ but I still further swear that I will do 
everything in the W'orld to prevent my companions from 
setting foot in the grotto.” 

” Biscarrat ! Biscarrat ! ” cried several voices from tho 
outside, coming like a whirlwind into the cave. 

“ lleply," said Aramis. 

“ Here am 1 1 ” cried Biscarrat. 

“Now go; we depend upon your loyalty;” and he 
VOL. VI. — 19 
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loft his hold of the J'oiiiig man, who hastily returned 
towards tlie light. 

“ Bisoarrat ! Biscarrat ! ” cried tlio voices, still nearer ; 
and tile shadows of several lumiau forms pi'ojected into 
tile interior of the grotto. 

Biscarrat ruslied to meet his friends in order to .stop 
tlieiD, and met thorn just as tliey were venturing into 
tlie cave. Aramis and Porthos listened with tlio intense 
attention of men wiiose lives depend upon a breatli of 
air. 

Biscarrat had i-egained the entrance to tire cave, fol- 
lowed by his friends. 

“ Oil, oh ! ” exclaimed one of the guards, as lie came 
to tlie light, “ how pale you are ! 

“ Pale ! ” cried another ; “ you ouglit to say livid.” 

“II” said the young man, eiideavoi’ing to collect ins 
faculties. 

“ 111 the name of Heaven, what has happened to 
you 1 ” exclaimed all voices. 

“ You have not a drop of blood in your veins, my poor 
friend,” said one of them, laughing. 

“Messieurs, it is serious,” said another. “He is 
going to faint ; does any one of yon happen to have any 
salts'!” and they all laughed. 

Air these interpellations, all these jokes, crossed one 
another round Biscarrat as the balls cross one another in 
the fire of a weWe. He recovered himself amid a deluge 
of interrogations. “ What do you suppose I have seen ? ” 
asked he. “ I wa.s too hot when I entci-ed tlie grotto, and 
I have been struck with the cold; that is all.” 

“But the dogs, — ^tho dogs; have you seen them 
again ; have you heard anything of tliem ; do you know 
anything about them 1 ” 

“ I suppose they have gone out by another way,” 
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*' Mcfssienrs,” said one of the young men, “ there is in 
that which is going on, in the paleness and silence of 
our friend, a mystery which Biscarrat will not or cannot 
reveal. Only — and that is a certainty — Biscarrat has 
seen something in the grotto. Well, for my part, 1 am 
very ouriou.s to see what it is, even if it were the Devil, 
To the grotto, Messieurs ! to the grotto ! ” 

“To the grotto !” repeated all the voices. And the 
echo of the cavern carried like a menace to Porthos and 
Ararais, “ To the grotto ! to the grotto ! ” 

Biscarrat threw himself before his companions, “Mes- 
sienrs 1 Messieurs!” cried he, “in the name of Heaven, 
do not go ini ” 

“ Why, what is there .so terrific in the cavern 1” asked 
several at once, “ Come, sjieak, Biscarrat.” 

“ Decidedly, it is the Devil he has seen,” repeated ho 
who had before advanced that hypothesis. 

“Well,” said another, “ if he has seen him, he need 
not be solllsh ; he may as well let us have a look at him 
in our turns.” 

“ Messieurs I Messieurs ! I beseech you 1 ” urged 
Biscarrat. 

“ Nonsense 1 Let ns pass ! ” 

“ Messioiivs, I implore you not to enter ! ” 

“ Why, you went in yourself.” 

Then one of the officers who, of a riper age than the 
others, had till this time i-emained behind and had 
said nothing, advanced. “Messieurs,” said he, with a 
calmness which contrasted with the animation of the 
young men, “ there is down there some person or some 
thing, which is not the Devil, but which, whatever it 
may be, has bad sufficient power to silence our dogs. 
We must know who this some one is, or what this some- 
thing is.” 
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Biscamxt raade a last eflfort to step his friends; !>ut it 
was useless. In vain he threw himself before the most 
rash ; in vain he clung to the rocks to bar the passage ; 
the crowd of young men rushed into the cave in tlio 
steps of the officer who had spoken last, but who had 
sprung in first, sword in hand, to face the unknown clan- 
ger. Biscarrat, repulsed by his friends, not able to ac- 
company them without passing in the eyes of Porthos 
and Aramis for a traitor and a perjurer, with attentive 
ear and still supplicating hands leaned against the rough 
side of a rock which he thought must he exposed to the 
fire of the musketeers. As to the guards, they penetrated 
farther and farthei’, with cries tliat grow weaker as they 
advanced. All at once, a discharge of musketry, growl- 
ing like thunder, e.\'ploded herieafcli the vault. Two or 
throe balls were flattened against tfje rock where Bis- 
oiirrat was leaning. At the same instant cries, bowlings, 
and imprecations hurst forth, and the little troop of gen- 
tlemen reappeared — some pale, some bleeding — all 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, which the outward air 
seemed to draw from the depths of the cavern. " Bis- 
carrat ! Biscarrat ! ” cried the fugitives, “ you knew there 
was an ambuscade in that cavern, and you have not 
warned ns ! Biscarrat, you have caused four of us to 
be killed! Woe ho to you, Biscarrat!” 

“You are the cause of my being wounded to death,” 
said one of the young men, gathering his blood in his 
band, and easting it into the face of Biscai’rat. ” My 
blood be upon your head ! ” And he rolled in agony at 
the feet of the young man. 

“ But, at least, tell us who is there ! ” cried several 
furious voices. 

Bisoaraat remained silent. “Tell us, or die!” cried 
the wounded man, raising himself upon one knee, and 
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lifting towards his companion an arm bearing a useless 
sword. Biscarrat rushed towards him, opening his breast 
for the blow, but the wounded man fell back not to rise 
again, uttering a groan which was his hist. Biscarrat, 
with hair on end, haggard eyes, and bewildered head, 
advanced towards the interior of the caveru, saying, 
“ You arc right. Death to me, who have allowed iny 
companions to be assassinated ! I am a base wretcli ! ” 
And throwing- away his sword, for he wished to die with- 
out defending- himself, he rushed head foremost into the 
cavern. The eleven who remained out of sixteen imitated 
his example ; bat they did not go farther than before. 
A second discharge laid five upon the icy sand ; and as 
it was impossible to see whence this murderous thunder 
issued, tlie othci-s fell back with a terror that can be 
better imagined than described. But, far from flying, as 
the others had dune. Biscarrat remained, safe and sound, 
seated on a fi-ag-inent of rock, and waited. Tbei-e were 
only six gentlemen left. 

“ Seriously,” said one of the survivors, “ is it the 
Devil 1 ” 

“ Ma foi ! it is much worse,” said another. 

“ Ask Biscarrat, ho k.nows.” 

“ Where is Biscarrat ? ” The young men looked around 
them and saw that Biscarrat did not answer. 

“He is dead ! ” said two or three voices. 

“ Oh, no,” replied another ; “ I saw him through the 
smoko, sitting quietly on a rock. He is in the oavcrii ; 
he is waiting foi- ns.” 

“He mu.st know who is there.” 

“ And how should he know them 1 ” 

“ He was taken prisoner by the rebels.” 

“ That is true. Well ; let us call him, and learn 
from him with whom we have to deal.” And all voices 



shouted, “ Biscarrat ! Eiscarrat ! ” But Bisoarrat did not 
answer. 

“ Good ! ” said the officer who had shown so nnuch 
coolness in the affair. “ We have no longer any need of 
him ; here are reinforcements coming.” 

In fact, a company of the Guards, left in the roar by 
their officers, whom the ardor of the chase had carried 
away, — from seventy-live to eighty men, — arrived in 
good order, led by their captain and the first lieutenant. 
The five officers hastened to meet tlioir soldiers; and in 
a language the eloquence of which tiniy be easily im- 
agined, they related the adventure and asked fur aid. 
The captain interrupted them. ‘‘ Where are your com- 
panions 1 ” demanded he. 

“ Dead ! ” 

“ But there were sixteen of 3 ’oii ! ” 

“ 'feu are dead. Biscarrat is in the cavern, and we are 
five.” 

“ Biscarrat is then a prisoner 1 ” 

“ rrobabty.” 

“No, — for here he is ; look.” In fact, Biscarrat ap- 
peared at the opening of the grotto. 

“ He makes us a sign to come on," said the officer. 
“ Como on ! ” 

“ Come on ! " cried all the troop ; and they advanced 
to meet Biscarrat, 

“ Monsieur,” said the captain, addressing Biscarrat, 
“I am assured that you know who the men are in that 
grotto who make such a desperate defence. In the king’s 
name I command you to declare what you know.” 

“ Captain,” said Biscarrat, “ you have no need to oom- 
maiid me. My word has been restored to me this very 
instant ; and I come in the iiaino of these men.” 

” To tell me that they surrender 1 ” 
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“ To tell you that they are determined to defend them- 
selves to the death, unless you grant tlieni good terms.” 

“ Ho\y many are there of them, tlienl” 

“ There are two,” said Biscarrat. 

“There are two — and they want to impose conditions 
upon us?” 

“ Tliere are two, and they liave already' killed ten of 
our men.” 

“What sort of people are they, — giants!” 

“ Bettor tlian that. Do you remember the history of 
tiie bastion 8t. Gervais, Captain!” 

“Yes; where four musketeers held out against an 
army.” 

“ Well, these two men were of those musketeers.” 

“ And their names!” 

“ At that period they' were called Porthos and Aramis. 
Now they are styled M. d’lTerhlay' and M. dii Vallon.” 

“ And what interest have they in all this 1 ” 

“ It is they W'ho held Belle-Isle for M. Fouqnet ! ” 

A mnrnuir I'tiu through the raiik.s of the soldiers on 
hearing the two words, “ Portlios and Aramis.” “ Tlie 
musketeers ! the musketeers ! ” i-epeated they'. And 
among all these brave men, the idea that they were go- 
ing to have a struggle against two of the oldest glories 
of the French army made a shiver, half enthusiasm, half 
terror, run throngli them. In foct, those four names — 
D’Artagmui, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis — wore ven- 
erated among' all who wore a sword, as in antiquity 
the names of Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux 
were venerated. 

“ Two men ! and they have killed ten in two dis- 
charges ! That is impossible, M. Biscarrat ! " 

“Eh, Captain,” replied the latter, “I do not say that 
they have not with thorn two or three men, as the 
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musketeers of the bastion St. Gervais had two or tliree 
lackeys. But believe me, Captain, I have seen these men, 
I have been taken prisoner by thorn, I know them ; they 
alone would suffice to destroy an army.” 

“ That we shall see,” said the captain, “ and in a 
moment too. Gentlemen, attention ! ” 

At this reply, no one stirred, and all prepared to obey. 
Biscarrat alone risked a last attempt. “ Monsieur,” said 
he, ill a low voice, “ believe me ; let us pass on our way. 
Those two men, those two lions you are going to attack, 
will defend themselves to the death. They have already 
killed ten of our men ; thej' will kill double the number, 
and end by killing themselves I’ather than surrender. 
What shall we gain by fighting them ?” 

” We shall gain the consciousness, Monsieur, of not 
having made eighty of the king’s Guards retire before two 
rebels. If I listened to j'our advice, Monsieur, I should 
be a dishonored man ; and by dishonoring myself I should 
dishonor the army. Forward, men ! ” 

And he marched fii'st as far as the opening of the 
grotto. There he halted. The object of this halt was 
to give to Biscarrat and his companions time to desoi'ibe to 
him the interior of the grotto. Then, when he believed 
he had a sufficient acquaintance with the place, he divided 
his company into three bodies, which were to enter suc- 
cessively, keeping up a sustained fire in all directions. 
No doubt in this attack they would lose five more men, 
perhaps ten ; but certainly they must end by taking the 
rebels, since there was no issue ; and at any rate two 
men could not kill eighty. 

“Captain,” said Biscarra.t, “I beg to be allowed to 
march at the head of the first platoon.” 

“So be it," replied the captain ; “you have all the 
honor of it. That is a present I make you.” 
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“ Thanks ! ” replied the young man, with all the lirui- 
ness of his race. 

“ Take your sword, then.” 

“ I shall go as I am, Captain,’' said Biscarrat, “ for I do 
not go to kill, I go to be killed.” And phioing himself 
at the head of tlie first platoon with his head mieovercil 
and his arms crossed, “March, gentlemen ! ” said he. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AN IIOMIilllC SONG. 

It is time to pass into the other camiJ, and to desoribe 
at once the combatants and the field of battle. iVramis 
and Porthos had gone to the grotto of Locmaria with the 
expeotatiou of finding in that place their canoe, ready 
moored, as well as tlie three Bretons, their assistants ; 
and they at first hoped to make the boat pass through 
the little issue of the cavern, concealing in that fashion 
both their labors and their flight. Tlie arrival of the 
fox and tlie dogs had obliged them to remain concealed, 
The grotto extended the space of about a hundred ioiseg 
to a little slope doniiuating a creek, .b’ormerly a temple 
of the Celtic divinities when Bcllc-Isle was still called 
Calonese, tliis grotto had seen more than one himnm 
sacrifice accomplished in its mysterious depttis.. The 
first eutranoe to the cavern was by a moderate descent, 
above which heaped up rocks formed alow arcade; the 
interior, very unequal as to the ground, dangerous from 
the rooky inequalities of the vault, was subdivided into 
several compartments which commanded one another 
and were joined by means of several rough broken 
steps, fixed right and left in enormous natural pillars. 
At the third compartment the vault was so low, the 
passage so narrow, that the boat would scarcely have 
passed without touching the two sides ; nevertheless, in 
a moment of despair, wood softens and stone becomes 
compliant under the breath of human will. Such was 
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the thought of Anunis, when, lifter having fought tlic 
fight, he decided upon flight, — a flight cortiiinly dan- 
gerous, since all tlie assailants wore not dead, and since 
adiuittiug the possibility of putting the boat to sea, they 
would have to fly in open day, botbre tho eyes of the 
conquered, who, on discovering how few they wore, would 
he eager in pursuit. 

When tho two discharges had killed ton men, Aram is, 
habituated to tho windings of the cavern, went to recon- 
noitre them one by one, and counted them, for tlio smoke 
prevented seeing on beyond ; and ho immediately com- 
manded that tho canoe sliould be rolled as far as the 
great stone, the closure of the liberating issue. Porthos 
collected all his streugtli, and took the canoe in his arms 
and lifted it, while the Bretons made it run i-apidly along 
the rollers. They had descended into the third com- 
partment; the}’’ had arrived at the stone which walled up 
the outlet. Porthos .seized this gigantic stone at its base, 
applied his robust shoulder to it, and gave a heave which 
made this wall crack. A cloud of dust fell from the vault 
with the ashes of ten thousand generations of sea-birds, 
whose nests stuck like cement to the rock. At the third 
shook the stone gave way ; it oscillated for a minute. 
Porthos, placing his back against tho uoighboring rock, 
made an arch with his foot which drove tlie block out 
of the calcareous masses which served for hinges and 
oramps. Tlie stone fell ; and daylight was visible, bril- 
liant, radiant, which rushed into the cavern by the open- 
ing, and the blue sea appeared to the delighted Bretons. 
They then began to lift the boat over the barricade. 
Twenty more toises, and it might glide into the ocean. 
It was during' this time that the company arrived, was 
drawn up by the captain, and disposed for either an 
escalade or an assault. 
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Ararais watclied over everj'tliing, to favor the laViors 
of his friends. He saw the reinforcements ; he counted 
the men ; he convinced himself at a single glance of the 
insiymountable peril to which a fresh combat would ex- 
pose them. To escape by sea at the moment the cavern 
was about to be invaded, was impossible. lu fact, the 
daylight which had just been admitted to the last two 
compartments had exposed to the soldiers the boat roll- 
ing towards the sea, and the two rebels within musket- 
shot ; and one of their discharges would riddle the boat 
if it did not kill the five navigators. Besides, supposing 
everything, — suppose the boat should escape with the 
men on hoard of it, how could the alarm be suppressed, 
how coirld notice to the royal lighters he prevented 1 
What could hinder the poor canoe, followed by sea and 
watclied from the shore, from succumbing before the end 
of the dayl Aramis, digging his hands into liis gray hair 
with r.ag'o, invoked the assistance of God and the assist- 
ance of the Devil. Calling to Porthos, who was working 
alone more tlian all the rollers, — whether of flesh or 
of wood, — “ My friend,” said he, “ our adversaries have 
just received a reinforcement.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said Porthos, quietly, “ what is to he 
done, theiil" 

“ To recommence the combat,” said Aramis, “ is 
hazardous.” 

“Yes,” said Porthos, “for it is difficult to suppose that 
out of two one should not be killed ; and certainly, if one 
of us were killed, the other would get himself killed also,” 
Porthos spoke these words with that natural heroism 
which, with him, was greater than all material forces. 

Aramis felt it like a spur to his heart. “ We shall 
neither of us be killed if you do what I tell yon, friend 
Porthos.” 
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“ Tell me what 1 ” 

“ These people are onmhig down into the grotto.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We could kill about fifteen of them, but not more.” 

“ How many are there in all 1 ” asked Porthos. 

“ They have received a reinforcement of seventy-five 
men.” 

“Seventy-five and five, eighty. Ah, ah!” said 
Porthos. 

“ If they fire all at once they will riddle ns with 
balls.” 

“ Certainly they will.” 

“ Without reckoning,” added Aramis, “ that the deto- 
nations might occasion fallings in of the cavern.” 

“Ay,” said Porthos ; “ a piece of falling rook just now 
grazed my shoulder a little.” 

“ You see, then 1 ” 

“Ohl it is nothing.” 

“ We must determine upon something quickly. Our 
Bretons are going to continue to roll the canoe towards 
the sea.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ We two will keep the powder, the balls, and muskets 
here.” 

“ But only two, my dear Aramis, — - wo shall never fire 
three shots together,” said Portlios, innocently ; “ the de- 
fence by musketry is a bad one.” 

“ Find a better, then.” 

" I have found one,” said the giant, suddenly ; “I will 
place myself in ambuscade behind the pillar with this 
iron bar; and invisible, unattaekablo, if they come in 
floods, I can let my bar fall upon their skulls thirty 
times in a minute. Eh ! what do you think of the 
project? You smile ! ” 
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“ Excellent, dear friend, perfect ! I approve it greatly ; 
only yon will fi'ightcn them, and half of them will remain, 
outside to take ns by famine. What we want, my good 
friend, is the entire destruction of the troop ; a single 
man left standing ruins us.” 

“ Yon are right, my friend, but how' can we attract 
them, pray 1 ” 

“ -By not .stirring, nij’' good Portbos.” 

“ Well, we won’t stir, then ; but when tliey shall be 
all together — ” 

“ Then leave it to me ; I have an idea.” 

“If so, and your idea he a good one, — and your idea 
is most likely to he good, — I am satisfied.” 

“To your ambuscade, Porthos, and count how many 
enter ! ” 

“ Rut you, what will you do 1 ” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about mo; I have ray work.” 

“ I think T can hear voices.” 

“ It is they ! To your post 1 Keep within reach of my 
voice and liand.” 

-Porthos took refuge in tlie second compartment, which 
was absolutely black with darknes.s. Aramis glided into 
the third ; the giant held in liis hand an iron bar of about 
fifty pounds weight. Poi'thos handled this level’, which 
had -heon used in I’olling the boat, with marvellous 
facility. During this time, the Bretons had pushed the 
lioat to the beach. In the enlightened compartment, 
Aramis, stooping and concealed, was busied in some mys- 
terious maiioenvre. A command was given in a loud 
voice. It was the last order of the captain. Twenty-five 
men jumped from the upper rocks into the first compart- 
ment of tlie grotto, and having taken their ground, began 
to fire. Tlie echoes growled ; the hissing of the balls cut 
the air ; an opaque smoke filled the vault. 
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“ To the left ! to the left ! ” cried Biscarrat, who in his 
first assaiilt had seen the passage to the second chamber, 
and who animated by the smell of powder wished to 
guide his sokliors in that direction. The troop accor- 
dingly precipitated thcmselvc,s to the left, — the passage 
gradually growing narrower. Biscarrat, with his hands 
stretched forward, devoted to death, marched in advance 
of the innskets. “Come on! come on !” exclaimed ho, 
“ I see daylight ! " 

“ Strike, I’orthos ! ” cried the sepnlcliral voice of 
Aram is. 

Porthos breathed a sigh ; but he obeyed. The iron 
bar fell full and direct upon the head of Biscarrat, who 
was dead before he had ended his cry. Then the formid- 
able lever rose ton times in ten seconds, and made ten 
corpses. The soldiers could see nothing; they heard 
sighs and groans; they stumbled over dead bodies, but 
ns they had no conception of tlie cause of all this, they 
came forward jostling one another. Tiie implacal)le bar, 
still falling, annihilated the first platoon without a single 
sound having warned the second, which was quietly ad- 
vancing. But this second platoon, commanded by the 
captain, had broken a thin fir growing on the shore, and 
with its resinous branches twisted together, the captain 
had made a torch. 

On arriving at the compartment where Porthos, like 
the exterminating angel, had destroyed all he touched, 
the first rank drew hack in terror. ISlo firing had replied 
to that of the guards, and yet their way was stopped by 
a heap of dead bodies, — they literally walked in blood. 
Porthos was still behind his pillar. The captain, on 
lighting up with the trembling flame of the fir this fright- 
ful carnage, of which he in vain soiiglit the cause, drew 
back towards the pillar behind which Porthos was con- 
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coaled. Then a gigantic hand issued from tho shade and 
fastened on the throat of the captain, who uttered a 
stifled rattle ; his outstretched amis lieating tho air, the 
torch fell and was extinguished in blood. A second after, 
the corpse of the captain fell clo.se to the extinguished 
torch and added auotlier body to the heap of dead which 
blocked up tho passage. 

All this was effected as nriystorionsl3' as if by magic. 
On hearing the rattling in tho throat of the captain, the 
soldiers who accompanied him had turned round; they 
had caught a glimpse of his extended arras, his eyes start- 
ing from their sockets, and then the torch fell and they 
were left in darkness. B3' an unreflective, instinctive, 
mechanical impulse the lieutenant cried, “Fire !’’ 

Immediately a volley of musketry flamed, thundered, 
roared in the cavern, bringing down enormous frngmonts 
from the vaults. The cavern was lighted for an instant 
by this discharge, and tlien irnrnedi.ately returned to a 
darkness rendered still thicker by tho smoke. I’o this 
succeeded a profound silence, bi'okon only by the steps 
of tlie third brigade, now entering tlio cavern. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DEATH OF A TITAN. 

At the moment ■u'hen Porthos, more acemstomed to tho 
darkness than all these men coming from open daylight, 
was looking round him to see if in tliis night Ariimis 
were not making him some signal, he felt his arm gently 
touclied, and a voice low as a breath murmured in his 
car, “ Come." 

“ Oh ! ’’ said Porthos. 

" Hush ! ” said Ararnis, still more softlj'. 

And amid tho noise of the third brigade, which con- 
tinued to advance, amid the imjirocatiou.s of the guards 
left alive, of the dying breathing their last sigh, Ararnis 
and Porthos glided imperceptibly along the granite walls 
of the cavern. Ararnis led Porthos into tho last com- 
partment but one, and showed him in n hollow of the 
rocky wall a barrel of powder weighing from seventy to 
eighty pounds, to which he liad just attached a match. 
“ My friend,” said he to Porthos, “ yon will take this 
barrel, the match of which I am going to set fire to, and 
throw it amid oui’ enemies ; can you do so 1 ” 

“ ParUeu ! ” replied Porthos; and he lifted tlie barrel 
with one hand. “ Light it ! ” 

“Stop,” said Ararnis, “till they are all massed to- 
gether, and then, my Jupiter, hurl your thunderbolt 
among them.” 

“ Light it,” repeated Porthos, 
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“On my part,” continued Aramis, “ T will join our 
Bretons, help thorn to get the canoe to the sea, and will 
Will t for you on the shore. Throw your barrel strongly, 
and hasten to us,’' 

“ Light it,” said Porthos, a third time. 

“ But do you. understand mo 1 ” 

Pavbleu / ” said Porthos, with laughter that ho did 
not evoi) attempt to re.strain ; “ when a thing is explained 
to mo, I understand it. Go, and give me the liglit.” 

Aramis gave the burning match to I’orthos, who held 
out his arm to him to press, his hands being engaged. 
Aramis pressed the arm of Portlios with both his hands, 
and fell back to the outlet of the cavern, where the three 
rowers awaited him. 

Porthos, left alone, applied the spark bravely to the 
match. The spark — feeble spark, lirst j^i’hiciple of a 
conflagration — shone in the darkness like a lirofly, then 
was deadened .agaiihst the inirtch wliich it inflamed. Por 
thos enlivened tlie flame with his breath. The smoke 
wa.s a little dispersed, and hy the light of the sparkling 
match objects might for two seconds be distinguished. It 
was a short but a splendid spectacle, — that of this giant, 
pale, bloody, his countenance lighted by the lire of the 
match bnrniiig in siirrounding darkness ! The soldiers 
saw him ; they saw the barrel he held in his hand ; they 
at once understood what was going to happen. Then 
these men, already filled with fright at the sight of what 
liad been accomplished, filled with terror at thinking of 
what was going to be accomplished, uttered together one 
shriek of agony. Some endeavored to fly, but they en- 
countered the third brigade, which barred their passage ; 
others mechanically took aim and attempted to fire their 
di.scharged muskets ; others fell upon their knees. Two 
or three officers cried out to Porthos to promise him his 
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liberty if he would spare their lives. The lieutenant of 
the third brigade commanded his men to fire ; but the 
guards had before -them their terrified companions, who 
served as a living rampart for Porthos. 

We have said that the light produced by the spark 
and the match did not last more tliaii two seconds ; lint 
during these two seconds this is what it illumined : 
in the first place, the giant, enlarged in the darkness 1 
then, at ton paces from him, a lieap of bleeding bodies, 
crushed, mutilated, in the midst of whicli was still visible 
some last struggle of agony which lifted the mass as 
a last breath raises the sides of a shapeless monster ex- 
piring in the night. Every breath of Porthos, while 
enlivening the matcli, sent towards this heap of bodies 
a snlpluu'ous hue mingled with streaks of purple. In 
addition to this principal group, scattered about the 
grotto as the chance of death or the surprise of the blow 
had stretched them, some isolated bodies seemed to 
threaten by their gaping wounds. Above the ground, 
soaked by pools of blood, rose, lieavy and sparkling, the 
short, thick pillai's of the cavern, of which the strongly 
marked shades tlirew out the luminous particles. And 
all this was seen by the tremulous light of a match 
attached to a barrel of powder, — that is to say, a torch 
which, while throwing alight upon the dead past, showed 
the death to come. 

As I have said, this spectacle did not last above two 
seconds. During this short space of time, an officer of 
the third brigade got together eight men armed witli 
muskets, and, through an opening, ordered them to fire 
upon Porthos. But they who received the order to fire, 
trembled so that three guards fell by the discharge, and 
the five other balls went hissing to splinter the vault, 
plough the ground, or indent the sides of the cavern. 
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A burst of laugfitor replied to this volley ; then the 
arm of the giant swung romid ; then was seen to pass 
through the air, like a falling star, the train of fire. The 
barrel, hurled a distance of thirty feet, cleared the barri- 
cade of the dead bodies and fell amid a gron.p of shriek- 
ing soldiers, who threw themselves on their faces. The 
officer had followed the brilliant train in the air ; he 
endeavored to precipitate himself upon the barrel and 
te.ar out the match before it reached the powder it con- 
tained. Useless devotion! The air bad made the flame 
attached to the conductor more active ; the match, which 
at rest might have htiriied five minutes, was consumed 
in thirty seconds, and the infernal work exploded. 

Furious vortices, hissings of sulphur and nitre, devour- 
ing ravages of the fire, the terrible thunder of the ex- 
plosion, — this is what the second which followed tlie 
two seconds wo have described disclosed in that cavern, 
equal in horrors to a cavern of demons. The rocks split 
like planks of deal under the axo. A jet of fire, smoke, 
and ditbris sprang up from the middle of the grotto, en- 
larging as it mounted. The groat walls of fSile.x tottered 
and fell upon the sand ; and the sand itself — an instru- 
ment of pain when launched from its hardened bed — 
riddled the face with its myriads of cutting atoms. Cries, 
howling.s, inipi-ec<ations, and lives, -—all were extinguished 
in one great crash. 

The first three compartments became a gulf into which 
fell back again, according to its weight, every vegetable, 
mineral, or human fragment. Then the lighter sand and 
ashes fell in their turns, stretching like a gray winding- 
sheet ivnd smoking over tlieae dismal remains. And now 
seek in this burning tomb, in this subterranean volcano, 
■ — seek for the king’s Guards with their blue coats laced 
with silver. Seek for the officers brilliant in gold ; seek 
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foi' the arms upon which they depeacled for tlieir defence ; 
seek among the stones that have killed them, upon the 
ground that bore them. One single man has made of all 
this a chaos more confused, more shai^elcss, more terrible 
than the chaos which existed au hour heforc God con- 
ceived the idea of creating the world. There remained 
nothing of tlie three compartments, — nothing by which 
God could have known his own work. 

As to Porthos, after having hurled the barrel of powdei’ 
amid his enemies, he had fled as Aramis had directed him 
and had gained the last comparcmout, into which air, light, 
and sunshino penetrated through the opening. And 
scarcely had ho turned the angle which separated the 
third compartment from the fourth, when he perceived at 
a hundred paces from him the boat dancing on the waves. 
There were his friends; there was liberty ; there was life 
after victory. Six more of his forinidablo strides and he 
would be out of tlie vault; out of tlic vault, two or tiiree 
vigorous spring's and he would reach the canoe. Suddenly 
he felt his knees give way ; his knees appeared powerless, 
his legs yielded under him. 

“Oh, oh !” murmured he, “there is my fatigue seiz- 
ing me again ! I can walk no farther! What is this?” 

Aramis perceived him through the opening; unable to 
conceive what could induce him to stop thus, he cried, 
“ Come on, Porthos ! come on ! come (piickly ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” replied the giant, making an effort which acted 
upon every muscle of his body, “ oh ] but I cannot!” 
While saying these words he fell upon his knees, but with 
his robust hands he clung to the rocks, and raised himself 
up again. 

“ Quick ! quick ! ” repeated Aramis, bending forward 
towards the shore, as if to draw Porthos to him with 
his arms. 
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“ Here I am,” stammered Portlios, collecting all bis 
strength to make one step more. 

“In the name of Heaven, Portbos, make haste! the 
barrel will blow up ! ” 

“ Make haste, Monseigueur ! ” shouted the Bretons to 
Povthos, who was Hoimderiug as in a dream. 

But there was no longer time ; the explosion resounded, 
the earth gaped, the smoke which I'ushed thi'oiigh the 
large fissures obscured the sky ; the sea flowed back as if 
driven by the blast of fire which darted from the grotto 
as if from the jaws of a gigantic chiniera ; the reflux 
carried the boat out twentj' toims ; the rocks cracked to 
their base, and separated like blocks under the operation 
of wedges ; a portion of the vault was carried up towards 
heaven, as if by rapid currents ; the roso-oolorod and 
green fire of the sulphur, the black lava of the argilla- 
ceous liquefactions clashed and comh,ated for an instant 
beneath a majestic dome of smoke ; then at first oscillated, 
then declined, then fell successively the long angles of 
rock, which the violence of the explosion had not been 
able to uproot from their bed of ages ; they bowed to one 
another like grave and slow old men, then prostrated 
themselves, and were embedded foi'ever in their dusty 
tomb. 

This frightful shock seemed to restore to Porthos the 
strength he had lost; he ai'ose, himself a giant among 
these giants. But at the moment be was flying between 
the double hedge of gi’anite phantoms, these latter, which 
were no longer supported by the corresponding links, be- 
gan to roll with a crash around this Titan, who looked as 
if precipitated from heaven amid the rocks which he had 
just been launohing at it. Porthos felt the earth beneath 
his feet shaken by this long rending. Pie extended his 
vast hands to tlie right and left to repulse the falling 
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rocks. A gigantic block was lield back by each of his ex- 
tended hands ; be bent bis bead, and a third granite mass 
sank between his two shoulders. For an instant the arras 
of Forthos bad given way, but the Hercules united all his 
forces, and the two walls of the prison in which he was 
buried fell back slowlj' and gave him place. For an in- 
stant he appeared in this frame of granite like the ancient 
angel of chaos ; bnt in pushing back the lateral rooks, luj 
lost his point of support for the monolith which weighed 
upon bia strong shoulders, and the monolitli, lying upon 
him witl) all its weight, brought the giant down upon his 
knees, d'he lateral rocks, for an instant pushed back, 
drew together again and added their weight to tiiat of 
the other, whicli would have been sufficient to crush ten 
men. Tlie giant fell without crying for lielp ; ho fell 
while answering Aramis with words of onconvagoment 
and hope, for, tlninks to the poweifnl arch of hi.s haiKls, 
for an instant ho might believe that, like Eiioeladus, he 
should shake off the triple load. But by degi’ees Aramis 
saw the block .sink ; the bauds contracted for an instant, 
the arms stiffened for a last effort, gave way, the ex- 
tended shoulders sank wounded and torn, and the rock 
continued to lower gradually. 

“ Forthos ! Forthos ! ” cried Aramis, tearing his hair, 
“ Forthos ! where are yon 1 Speak ! ” 

“ There, there ! ” murmured I’orthos, with a A'oicc grow- 
ing evidently weaker ; “ patience ! patience ! ” 

Scavoely had he pronounced these words, when the im- 
pulse of the Ml augmented the weight; the enormous 
rook sank down, pressed by the two others which sank in 
from the sides, and, as it were, swallowed up Forthos in 
a sepulohre of hi-oken stones. On hearing the dying voice 
of his friend, Aramis iiad sprung to land. Two of the 
Breton.s followed him, each with a lever in his hand, — 
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ouo being sufficient to take cave of the boat. The last 
sighs of the valiant strugglov guided them amid tho mins. 
Animis, animated, active, and young as at twenty, sprang 
towards the triple mass, and with his liands, dolicato as 
those of a woman, raised by a miracle of vigor a corner 
of the immense sepulchre of granite. Thou he caught a 
glimpse, in the darkness of that grave, of the still brilliant 
eye of his friend, to whom tho momentary lifting of the 
mass restored n moment of respiration. The two men 
came rushing np, gTa,spccl tlicir iron levers, united their 
triple strength, not merely to raise it, but to sustain it. 
All wa.s useless. The throe men slowly gave way with 
cries of grief, and the rough voice of Porthos, seeing them 
exliaust themselves iii a useless struggle, murmured in a 
bantering tone those last words svhich came to his lips 
with tho last breath, “ Too heavy ! " 

After which the eye darkened and closed, the face he- 
camo pale, the hand whitened, and the Titan sank quite 
down, breathing his last sigh- With iiim sank tho rock, 
which even in hi.s .agony he liad still hold up. The three 
men dropped the levers, which rolled upon the tumulary 
stone. Then, breathless, pale, his brow covei’od witli 
sweat, Aramis listened, his breast oppressed, his heart 
r’eady to break. 

Nothing more ! The giant slept the eternal sleep, in 
the sepnlclire which God had made to his measure. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

THE EPITAPH OP roiiTUos, 

AraMis, silent, icy, treiubling like a timid obikl, arose 
sliivoring from the stone. A Christian does not walk 
upon tombs. But thoiigli capable of standing, he was 
not, capable of walking. It might be said that something 
of Porthos, dead, had just died within him. His Bretons 
.surrounded him ; Aramis yielded to their kind exertions, 
and the throe sailors, lifting him up, carried him into the 
canoe. Then, having laid him down upon tlio lieoch near 
the tiller, they took to their oars, preferring to get oif by 
rowing rather tluin to hoist a sail, which might betray 
them. 

Of all that levelled surface of the ancient grotto of 
Loemnria, of all that flattened shore, one single little 
hillock attracted their eyes. Aramis never removed his 
from it ; and at a distance out in the sea, in proportion 
as the shore receded, the menacing and proud mass of 
j’oek seemed to draw itself up, as formerly Porthos used 
to do, and raise a smiling and invincible head towards 
heaven, — like that of the honest and valiant friend, the 
strongest of the four, and yet the first dead. Strange 
destiny of these men of brass ! The most simple of heart 
allied to tlie most crafty ; strength of body guided by 
subtlety of mind; and. in the decisive moment, when 
strength alone could save mind and bodj', a stone, a rock, 
a vile and material weight, triiiroijhod over strength, and 
falling upon the body, drove out the mind. 
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Worthy Portlios ! born to help other men, always 
ready to sacritieo himself for the safety of the weak, as 
if Cxod had given him strength only for that purpose. In 
dying he tiiought he was only carrying out the condi- 
tions of his coinpuet with Aramis, — a compact, however, 
which Ariinii.s alone had drawn iijs, and which Porthos 
had known only to sutler by its terrible solidarity. 

Noble Porthos! of what good are the chateau-s. filled 
with sumptuous furniture, the forests ahoiuiding in 
game, the lakes teeming with fish, the cellars gorged 
with wealth 1 Of what good are the lackeys in brilliant 
liveries, and in the midst of them Mousqneton, proud of 
the power delegated by thee 1 0 noble Porthos ! careful 
heaper up of treasures, was it worth while to labor to 
sweeten and gild life, to come upon a desert shore to the 
cries of sea-birds, and lay tbystdf with broken bones 
beneath a cold stone? Was it worth while, in slioi't, 
noble Portho.s, to heap so much gold, and not have 
even tho distich of a poor poet engraven upon thy 
monument? 

Valiant Porthos ! He still, without doubt, sleeps, lost, 
forgotten, beneath the rock which the shepherds of the 
heath take for the gigantic abode of a dolmen. And so 
many twining branches, so many mosses, cares.sed by tlie 
bitter wind of the ocean, so many liobens have soldered 
the sepulchre to tlie earth, that the passer-by will never 
imagine that such a block of granite can ever have been 
supported by the shoulders of one man. 

Aramis, still pale, still icy, his heart upon his lips, con- 
tinued his fixed gaze even till, witli the last ray of daylight, 
tho shore laded on the horizon. Not a word escaped his 
lips ; not a sigh rose from his deep breast. The super- 
stitious Bretons looked at him trembling. The silence 
was not of a man, it was of a , statue. In tho mean time, 
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with the first gray linos tliat closcewlod from thu heav- 
ens, the canoe iiad hoisted its little sail, which swelling 
with the kisses of the breeze, and carrying them rajhdly 
from the const, made bravo way with its head towards 
Spain across the terrible gulf of Gascon}', so rife with 
tempests. But scarcely half an hour after the sail bad 
been hoisted, the rowers became inactive, roclinoil n[>on 
their beiiohes, and making an eye-shade with their hands, 
pointed out to one another a white spot wliich appeared 
on the horizon, ns motiouloBs in appearance as is a gull 
rocked by the insensible respiration of the waves. But 
that which might have appeared motionless to the ordi- 
nary eyes w'a.s moving at a quick rate to tiio exporieneed 
eye of the sailor; that wliich appeared stutiontuy on the 
ocean was cutting a rapid way through it. Bor some 
time, seeing the prufomid torpor in wdiicii their master 
was plunged, the sailors did not dare to rouse him, and 
satisfied themselves with o.xchanging their conjectures in 
low and. anxious tones. Aramis, in fact, so vigilant, so 
active, — Aramis, whose eye, like that of a lyn.x, watohecl 
without coasing, and saw better by night than by day, — 
Aramis seemed to sleep in the despair of his soul. An 
hour passed thus, during wliich daylight gradually dis- 
appeared, but during which also the sail in view gained 
so swiftly on the boat that Goeimec, one of the throe 
sailors, ventured to say aloud, “ Monseigneur, we are 
chased ! ” 

Aramis made no reply; the ship still gained upon 
them. Then, of their own accord, two of the .sailorfs, by 
the direction of the skipper Yves, lowered the sail, in 
order that that single point which appeared above the 
surface of the waters should cease to be a guide to the 
eye of the enemy who was pursuing them. On the part 
of the ship in sight, on the contrary, two more small 
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sf\ils wero run up at tlie extremities of the masts. 
Unfortunatuly, it was the time of the finest aud longest 
daj'S of the 3’ear, aud tlie moon, iu all her brillianej') 
sueceeded to that inauspicious daj'. Tho vessel which 
was purauiug- the little boat before the wind had thou 
.still hfdf au hour of twilight, aud a whole night almost 
as light as day. 

“ MonsGiguciir ! Mouseigueiir ! we are lost!” said the 
skipper. “ Look ! tiioy see us although wo linvo lowered 
our sail.'' 

“ That is not to he wondered at,” murmured one of 
the Bailors, “ since they say that, by the aid of the Devil, 
the people of the cities have made instrumeiits with 
which they see as well at a distance as near, by night 
as well as by day.” 

Aramis took a telescope from tlie bottom of the boat, 
arranged it silentlj', and pa.ssingit to tho sailor, “Hero,” 
said he, “look! ” The sailor he,sitnted. 

“ Don’t he alarmed,” said the bisliop, “ thqre is no 
sin in it ; and if there is any sin, I will take it upon 
myself.” 

Tho sailor lifted the glass to his eye, and uttered a 
cry. He believed that the vessel, which appeared to be 
distant about cannon-shot, had suddenly and at a single 
bound cleared the distance. But on withdrawing the 
instrument from his eye, he saw that, e.xcept the waj^ 
which tho ves.scl had been able to make during that 
short instant, it was still at the same distance. 

“ So,” murmured the sailor, “ they can see us as we 
see them ? ’’ 

“ They see ns,” said Aramis, and sank again into his 
nnpassiveness. 

“How, — they see us I” said the skipper Yves. “Im- 
possible I" - . 
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“ Well, Skipper, look for yoursoll',” said the sailor. And 
lio passed to iiini the glass. 

“ Monseigneur assures me that tlie Devil has nothing 
to do with tliisl” asked the skipper. 

Arainis sln-ugged his shoulders. 

The skipper lifted the glass to his cj'e. “ Oh, Mon- 
seigneur,” said he, “it is a miracle. They are there; it 
seems as if T were going to touch them. Twenty-live 
men at least ! Ah ! I sec the captain forward. He 
holds a glas.s like this, and is looking at n.s. Ah ! he 
turns round and gives an order ; they are rolling a piece 
of cannon forward — tliey are charging it — they are 
pointing it. Mis&ric.orde ! they are firing at ns ! ” 

And by a mechanical movement the skipper took the 
glass off, and the objects, sent back to the horizon, ap- 
peared again in their true a.spect. The ves.sel was still 
at the distance of nearly a league, but the mana'uvre 
announced by the skipper was not less real, A light 
cloud of smoke appeared under the sails, more bine than 
they, and spreading like a flower opening ; then, at about 
a mile from the little canoe, thej' saw the ball take the 
crown off two or three waves, dig a white furrow in tlie 
sea and disappear at the end of that furrow, as inofi'en- 
sivo as the stone with whiob, at play, a boy “makes 
ducks and drakes.” That was at once a menace and 
a warning. 

“ What is to be done ?” asked the skipper. 

“They will sink us!” said Goonuec, “give ns abso- 
lution, Monseigneur I ” And the sailors fell on their 
knees before him. 

“ You forget that they can see you,” said he. 

“ That is true ! ” said the sailors, ashamed of their 
weakness. “ Give ns your orders, Mouseigneur ; we are 
ready to die for you.” 
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“ Let us wait,” said Arumis. 

“ How, — let us wait ? ” 

“ Yes ; do yon not see, as yon just now said, that if we 
endeavor to fly, they will sink us 1 " 

“ But perhaps,” the skij)per ventured to say, — “ per- 
haps by the favor of the night wo could escape them.” 

” Oh 1 ” said Arainis, “ they probably have some G)-eeli 
fire to light thoir own eourso and oni’s likewise.” 

At tho same moment, as if the little vessel wished to 
reply to the woi-ds of Avamis, a second cloud of sinolte 
mounted slowly to the heavens, and from the bosom of 
that cloud sparkled an arrow of flame, which described 
its parabola like a rainbow, and fell into the son, where it 
continued to burn, illuminating a space of a cpiarter of a 
league in diameter. 

Tl\e Bretons looked at one another in terror. “ You 
see plainly,” said Anunis, “ it will bo better to wait for 
them.” 

fl'he oars dropped from the hands of the sailors, and 
the boat ceasing to make way, rocked motionless on the 
summits of the waves. Night came on, but the vessel 
still approached nearer. It might be said it redoubled 
its speed with the darkness. From time to time, as a 
bloody-necked vulture rears its head out of its nest, the 
formidable Greek fire darted from its sides, and cast its 
flame into the ocean like an incandescent snow. At last 
it came within musket-shot. All the men were on deck, 
arms in hand ; the cannoneers were at their guns, the 
matches were burning. It might be thought that they 
were about to board a frigate and to combat a crew 
Superior in number to their own, and not to take a canoe 
manned by four persons. 

“ Surrender ! ” cried the commander of the vessel 
through his speaking-trumpet. 
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The sailors looked at Araniis, Aramis made a sign 
with his head. Tlie skipper Yves waved a wliite cloth at 
the end of a gaff. This was a way of striking their flag, 
d'he vessel came on like a racehorse. It launched a 
fresh Greek fire which fell within twentj' paces of the 
little canoe, and threw a stronger light upon them than 
the most ardent ray of tlie sun could have done. 

“At the first sign of resistance,” cried the commander 
of the vessel, “ fire 1 ” And the soldiers brought their 
muskets to the shoulder. 

“.Did not wo say wo surrendered ” said the skipper 
Yves. 

“ Living ! living. Captain ! ” cried some e.xcited soL 
diei's, “they must bo taken living!” 

“ Well, yes, — living,” said the captain. Then turning 
towards the Bretons, “Your lives are all safe, my 
friends,” cried he, “ e.voept the Chevalier d’Herhlay.” 

Aramis started imperceptibly. For an in.staut iiis eye 
was fixed upon the depths of the ocean enlightened by the 
last flashes of the Greek fire, — flashes which ran along 
the sides of the waves, played upon their crests like 
plumes, and rendered still more dark, more mysterious, 
and more terrible the abysses they covered. 

“ Do you hear, Jlonseigneur 1 ” said the sailors. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are your orders 1 ” 

“ Accept ! ” 

“But you, Monseigneur ? ” 

Aramis leaned still moi-e forward, and played with the 
ends of his long wdiite fingers with the green water of the 
sea, to which he turned smiling as to a friend. 

“ Accept 1 ” repeated he. 

“We accept,” repeated the sailors; “ but what security 
have we 1 " 
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“ The word of a gentleman,” said tlio officer. “ By my 
rank and by my name I swear that all but i\I. le Cheva- 
lier d’Herblay shall have their lives spared. lam lieu- 
tenant of the king’s frigate the ‘ Pomona,’ and my name 
i.s Louis Constant cle Pressigny.” 

With a rapid gesture Aramis, — already bent over the 
side of the boat towards the sea, — with a rapid gesture 
Aramis raised his head, drew himself up, and with a 
flashing eye and a smile upon hi.s lips, “ 'rin-ow out the 
ladder, Messieurs,” said lie, as if the coinmaud had lie- 
longed to him. He was obeyed. Then Aramis, seizing 
the rope-ladder, ascended first ; but instead of tlie terror 
which was expected to be displayed upon his counte- 
nance, tlie surprise of the sailors of the vessel was great 
when they saw him walk straight up to the commander 
with a firm step, look at him earnestly, make a sign to 
him with his hand, — a mysterious and unknown sign, at 
the sight of which the officer turned pale, trembled, and 
bowed his head. AVitlioiit say'ing a word, Aramis then 
raised his hand close to the eyes of the commander, and 
showed him the collet of a ring which he wore on the 
ring-finger of his left hand ; and while making this sign, 
Aramis, draped in cold, silent, and haughty majesty, had 
the air of an emperor giving his hand to be kissed. The 
commandant, who for a moment had raised his head, 
bowed a second time with marks of the most profound 
respect. Then stretching his hand out in his turn tow- 
ards the poop, — ^that is to say, towards his own cabin, — 
he drew back to allow Aramis to go first. The three 
Bretons, who had come on board after their bishop, 
looked at one another, stupefied. The crew were struck 
with silence. Five minutes after, the commander called 
the second lieutenant, who returned immediately, order- 
ing the head to be put towards Corunna, While the 
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given order was executed, Aramis reappeared upon the 
deck, and took a scat near the railing. The night had 
fallen, the moon had not yet risen; and yet Aramis 
looked incessantly towards Belle-Isle. Yves' then ap- 
proached the captain, who had returned to take his post 
in tiie stern, and said in a low and humhle voice, “ What 
course are we to follow. Captain 1” 

“ We take wliat course Monseigneur pileases,” replied 
tile officer. 

Aramis passed the night leaning upon' the railing. 
Yves, on approaching him the next morning, remarked 
tliat “the night innst have been very humid, for the 
wood upon which tlie bishop’s head had rested was 
soaked with dew.” Wlio knows? — that dew was, per- 
haps, the first tears which had ever fallen from the eyes 
of Aramis ! 

What epitaph would have been equal to that, good 
Porthos ? 

VOL. VI. — 21 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE ROUND OP M. DB GESVRES, 

D’Abtagnan was not accustomod to resistances like that 
he had just experienced, lie returned profoiuidly irri- 
tated to Nantes. Irritation, with this vigorous man, 
vented itself in an impetuous attack which few people 
hitherto, were they king, were they giants, had been able 
to resist. D’Artagnan, trembling with rage, went straight 
to the castle, and asked to sjjeak to the king. It might 
have been about seven o’clock in the morning; and since’ 
his arrival at Nantes the king bad been an early riser. 
But on ari’iving at the little corridor with which wo are ac- 
quainted, D’Artagnan found M. de Gesvres, who stopped 
him very politely, telling him not to speak too loud lest 
he should disturb the king. “ Is the king asleep ? ” said 
D'Artagnan. “ Well, I will let him sleep ; but about 
what o’clock do you suppose he will rise 1 ” 

“Oh, iu about two hours; the king has been up all 
night.” 

D’Artagnan took his hat again, bowed to, M. de 
Gesvres, and retimiod to his own apartments. He came 
back at half-past nine, and was told that the king was at 
breakfast. “ 'I'hat will just suit me,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“ I will talk to the king while he is eating.” 

M. de Brienne reminded D'Artagnan that the king 
would not receive any one during his repasts, 
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“ But,” said D’Artaguan, looking askant at Do Brienne, 
“ you do not know, perhaps, Monsieur, that I have the 
privilege of entree anywhere and at any hour.” 

De Erieune took the hand of the captain kindly and 
said, “ Not at Nantes, dear M. d’Artagnan ; the king in 
thi.s journey has changed everything.” 

D’Artiignan, a little softened, asked about what o’clock 
the king would have finished his breakfast. 

“ We don’t know.” 

“How! don’t know, — what docs that mean 1 You 
doti’t know how much time the king devotes to eating 1 
It is generally an hour ; and if we admit that the air of 
the Loire gives an additional appetite, we will extend it 
to au hour and a lialf ; that is enough, I think. I will 
wait where I am.” 

“Oh, dear M. d’Artagiian, the order is not to allow 
any person to remain in this corridor ; I am on guard 
for that purpose.” 

D’Artagnau felt his anger mounting a .second time to 
his brain. He went out quickly, for fear of complicating 
the affair by a display of ill-humor. As soon as he was 
out he began to rellect. “ The king,” said ho, “ will not 
i-ecoive me, — that is evident. The young man is angry; 
he is afraid of the words I may speak to him. Yes; 
but ill . the mean time Belle-Isle is besieged, and my two 
friends will be taken or killed. Poor Porthos ! A.s to 
Aramis, he is always full of resources, and I am quite 
easy on his account. But no, no ; Porthos is not j'et an 
invalid, and Aramis is not yet in his dotage. The one 
with his arm, the other with his imagination, will find 
work for his Majesty’s soldiers. WVho knows if these 
brave men may not get up for the edification of hi.s 
Most Christian Majesty a little bastion of St. Oervaisl 
I don’t despair of, it ; they have cannon and a garrison. 
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And yet,” continued D’Avtagnan, “I don’t know whether 
it would not be better to stop the combat. For mj’Belf 
alone, I will not put up with either .surly looks or treason 
on the part of the king; but for iny friends, rebuff's, 
insults, — I may submit to everything. Shall I go to 
M. Colbert 1 Now, there is a man whom I nni.st acquire 
the habit of terrifying. I will go to M. Colbert;” and 
D’Artagnau set forward bravely to find M. Colbert. He 
was informed that M. Colbert was working with the king 
at the Castle of Nantes. “Good ! ’’ cried he; “the times 
are returned in which I measured my steps from M. de 
Trevillo to the cardinal, from the cardinal to the queen, 
from the queen to Louis XIII. Trnly is it said that 
men in growing old become children again ! To the 
castle, then ! ’’ He returned tliitlier. M. de Lyonno 
was coming out. He gave B’Artagnan both hands, hut 
told him that the king had been hus}- all tlio preceding 
evening and all night, and that orders liad been given 
that no one should he admitted. 

“Not even the captain who takes the order?” cried 
D’Artagnan. “I think that be is rather too strong.” 

“Not even he,” said M. de Lyonne. 

“Since that is the case,” I’eplied D’Artagnan, wounded 
to the heart, — “ since the captain of the Musketeers, 
who has always entered the king's chamber, is no longer 
allowed to enter it, his cabinet, or his salU d, manger, — 
either the king is dead or his captain is in disgrace. In 
either case he can no longer want him ; have the kind- 
ness, then, M. do Lyonne, who are in favor, to re- 
turn and tell the king plainly that I send him tny 
resignation.”. 

“ D’Artagnan, beware of what you are doing ! ” 

“ For friendship’s sake, go 1 ” and he pushed him 
gently towards the cabinet. 
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“ Well, I will go,” said De Lyonue. 

D’Ai'taguan waited, walking about the corridor. De 
Lyonue returned. “ Well, what did the king say ^ ” 
B-Kolaimed D’Artagnan. 

“ He simply answered tliat it was good,” replied De 
Lyonne. 

“ That it was good ! ” said the captain, with an ex- 
plosion. “ That is to say tl)at he accepts it ? Good ! 
Now, then, I am -free ! I am only a plain citizen, M. de 
Lyonne. I have the pleasure of biddiiig yon good-by 1 
Larewell, castle, corridor, antechamber ! a citizen about 
to breathe at liberty takes his farewell of you.” 

And without waiting longer, the captain sprang from 
the terrace clown the staircase where he had picked up 
the fragments of Gourvillo’s lettei\ Five minutes after, 
he was at the hostelry where, according to the custom of 
all great officers who have lodgings at the castle, he had 
taken what was called his city chamber. But when 
arrived there, instead of throwing off his sword and 
cloak, he took his pistols, put his money into a large 
leather purse, sent for his horses from the castle stables, 
and gave orders for reaching Vannes during the night. 
Everything went on acooi'ding to bis wishes. At eight 
o’clock in the evening he was putting bis foot in the 
stirrup, when M. de Gcsvros appeared at the head of 
twelve guards in front of the hostelry. D’Artagnau saw 
all from the corner of his eye, — he could not fiiil to see 
those thirteen men and thirteen horses ; but he feigned 
not to observe anything, and was about to put his horse 
in motion. 

De Gesvres rode up to him. “ M. d’Artagnan,” said 
he, aloud. 

“ Ah, M. de Gesvres, good-evening ! ” 

“ One would say you were getting on horseback.” 
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“ More than that, I am mounted, as you see.” 

“ It is fortunate I have mot you.” 

“ Were you looking for me, then? ” 

“ Mon Dieu ! yea.” 

“ On the part of the king, I will wager ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ As I three clays ago went in search of M. Fouquet ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! It is of no use being' delicate with me, 
— that is all labor lost ; tell me at once you are come to 
arrest me.” 

“ To arrest you ? Good heavens ! no,” 

“ Why do yon come to accost roe with twelve horsemen 
at your heels, then 1 ” 

“ I am making my round.” 

” That is n’t bad ! And so you pick mo up in your 
round, eh ? ” 

” I don ’t pick yon nj? ; I meet you, and I beg you 
to come with me.” 

“ Where ? " 

“ To the king.” 

" Good ! ” said D’Artaguan, with a bantering air] “the 
king' has nothing to do at last ! ” 

” For Heaven’s sake, Captain,” said M. de Gesvres, in 
a low voice to the musketeer, “ do not compromise your- 
self! these men hear you.” 

D’Artagnati laughed aloud, and replied, “ March I 
Persons who are arrested are placed between the first 
six guards and the last six.” 

“ But as I do not arrest you,” said M, de Gesvres, 
“you will march behind with mo, if you please.” 

“ Well,” said D’Artagnan, “ tliat is very polite, Duke ; 
and you are right in being so, — for if ever I had had to 
make my rounds near yow chamhrede ville,l should have 
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been courteous to ju)u, 1 assui'e you, by the faith of a 
geiitleiMiui ! Now, one favor more : what does the king 
want witl> me '! " 

“ Oh, the king is furious! ” 

“ Very well ! the king, who has taken the trouble to be 
furious, may take the ti’ouble of getting calm again ; that 
is all of that, I sha’n’t die of that, I will swear.” 

“ No, but — ” 

“ But — I shall be sent to keep company with poor M. 
Fouquet. Murdioux / That is a gallant man, a worthy 
man 1 We shall live vci-y sociably together, I assure 
you.” 

“ Here wo are at our place of destination,” said the 
duke. “ Captain, for Heaven’s sake be calm with the 
king ! ” 

“ Ah, ah ! you are jdaying the bravo man with me, 
Duke ! ” said D’Artagnan, throwing one of his defiant 
glances over De Gesvres. “ I have been told that you 
are ambitious of uniting your Guards with my Muske- 
teers. This strikes me as a capital opportunity.” 

■ “ God forbid that I should avail myself of it, Captain.” 

“ And why not 1 ” 

“ Oh, for many reasons, — in the first place, for this ; 
if I were to succeed you in the Musketeers after having 
arrested you — ” 

“ Ah ! then you admit you have arrested me 1 ” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Say met me, then. So, you were saying, jlfyou were 
to succeed me after having arrested me — ” 

“ Your Musketeei’s, at the first exercise with ball cai't- 
ridges, would all fire towards me, by mistake.” 

“Ah ! as to that I won’t say, — for the fellows do love 
me a little.” 

De Gesvres made D’Artagnan pass in first, and took him 
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straight to the cabinet whei-e the king was waiting for his 
captain of the Musketeers, and placed himself behind his 
colleague in the antechamber. The king could be heard 
distinctly, speaking aloud to Colbert, in the same cabinet 
where Colbert might have heard, a few days before, the 
king speaking aloud witli M. d’Artagnan. The guards 
remained as a mounted picket before the principal gate ; 
and the report was quickly spread through the city that 
Monsieur the Captain of the Musketeers had just been 
arrested by order of the king, d’hen these men were seen 
to he in motion, as in the good old times of Louis XIII. 
and M. de Treville ; groups were formed, the staircases 
were filled ; vague murmurs, issuing from the courts be- 
low, came rolling up to the upper stories, like the hoarse 
moaniugs of the tide-waves. M. do Gesvres became very 
uneasy. He looked at his guards, who after being inter- 
rogated by the musketeers who had just got among their 
ranks, began to shun them with a manifestation of un- 
easiness. D’Artaguan was certainly less disturbed than 
M. de Gesvres, the captain of the Guards, As soon as 
he entered, he. had seated himself on the ledge of a win- 
dow, whence, with his eagle glance, he saw without the 
least emotion all that was going on. None of the pro- 
gress of the fermentation which had manifested itself at 
the report of his arrest had escaped him. He foresaw the 
moment when the explosion would take place, and we 
know that his previsions were pretty correct. 

“ It would be very odd," thought he, “ if this evening 
my prDotorians should make me King of France. How I 
should laugh ! 

But at the height all was stopped. Guards, muske- 
teers, officers, soldiers, murmurs, and disturbance, all dis- 
persed, vanished, died away ; no more tempest, no more 
menace, no more sedition. One word had calmed the 
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waves. The king had just said hy the mouth of De 
Brieime, “Hush, Messieurs! you disturb the king.’’ 

D’Ai'tagiian sighed. “ All is over ! ” said ho ; “ the 
Musketeers of the present day arc not those of his Maj- 
esty Louis XIII. All is over !” 

“ M. d’Artagnan to the king’s apartment ! ” cried an 
usher. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

KING LOUIS XIV. 

The king was seated in his cabinet, with his back turned 
towards the door of entrance. In front of him was a mir- 
ror in which while turning over his papers ho could see 
with a glance those who came in. Ho did not take any 
notice of the entrance of D’Artagnan, but laid over his 
letters and plans the large silk cloth which ho made use 
of to conceal his secrets from the importunate. D’Ar- 
taguan understood his piny, and kept in the background; 
so that at the end of a minute, the king, who heard noth- 
ing and could see only with the corner of his ej'e, was 
obliged to cry, “ Is not M. d’Artagnan there 1” 

“ I am here. Sire,” I’eplied the musketeer, advancing. 

“ Well, Monsieur,” said the king, fi.xing his clear eye 
upon D’Artagnan, “ what have you to say to me 1 ” 

“ 1, Sire ! ” replied the latter, who watched the first 
blow of his adversary to make a good retort ; “ I have 
nothing to say to your Majesty, unless it be that you 
have caused me to be arrested, and here I am.” 

The king was going to reply that he had not had D’Ar- 
tagnan arrested, hut the sentence appeared too much like 
an excuse, and he was silent. D’Artagnan likewise pre- 
served an obstinate silence. 

“ Monsieur,” at length resumed the king, “ what did 
I charge you to go and do at Belle-Isle 1 Tell me, if 
you please.” 
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The king, while speaking these words, looked fixedly at 
his captain. Here D’Ai'tagnan was too fovtiuiate, — the 
king made for him so fine an opening. 

“I believe,” replied he, “that your Majesty does vne 
the honor to ask wliat I went to Bolle-Isle to do 1 ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Well, Sire, I know nothing' about it; it is not of 
me that that question shoidd he asked, hut of that infinite 
iiuinbov of officers of all kinds to whom have been given 
an infinite number of orders of all kinds, while to me, 
head of the expedition, nothing precise, was ordered.” 

The king was wounded ; ho showed it by his reply. 
“Monsieur,” said he, “orders have only been given to 
such as were judged faithful.” 

“ And therefore I have been astonished. Sire,” retorted 
the musketeer, “ that a captain like myself, who rank 
with a marshal of France, should have found himself 
under the orders of five or six lientcuauts or majors, 
good to make spies of, possibly, but not at all fit to con- 
duct warlike e.vpoditioiis. It was upon this subject I 
came to demand an explanation 'of your Majestj^, when 
I found the door closed against me, which, the last insult 
offered to a brave man, has led me to quit your Majesty’s 
service.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the king, “you still believe you 
are living in an age when kings were, as you complain 
of having been, under the orders and B\ibject to the 
judgment of their inferiors. You appear too much to 
forget that a king owes an account of his actions to 
none but God.” 

“I forget nothing at all. Sire,” said the musketeer, 
wounded by this lesson. “Bo,side8, I do not see in what 
an honest man, when he asks of liis king how he has ill 
served him, offends him.” 
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“ You have ill served me, Monsieur, by taking part 
with my enemies against me.” 

“ Who are your enemies. Sire'! ” 

“ The men I sent you to fight against.” 

“ Two men the enemies of your Majesty’s army ? That 
is incredible.” 

“ Yon are not to judge of my wishes.” 

“ But I am to judge of my own friendships. Sire.” 

“He who serves his friends does not serve his master.” 

“ I have so well understood that. Sire, that I have 
respectfully offered your Majesty my resignation.” 

“ And I have accepted it, Monsieur,” said the king. 
“ Before being separated from yon 1 was willing to prove 
to you that I know how to keep my word.” 

“ Your Majesty has kept more than your word, for 
your Majesty has had me arrested,” said D’Artagnau, 
with his cold bantering air ; “ you did not promise me 
that. Sire.” 

The king would not condescend to perceive the pleas- 
antry, and continnod seriously, “ You see. Monsieur, to 
what your disobedience has forced me.” 

“ Jtly di.sobedience ! ” cried D’Artagnau, red witli anger. 

“ That is the mildest name I can find,” pursued the 
king. “ My idea was to take and punish rebels ; was I 
bound to inquire whether these rebels were your friends 
or not!” 

“ But I was,” replied D’Artaguan. “It was a cruelty 
on your ^Majesty’s part to send me to take my friends 
and lead them to your gibbets.” 

“ It was a trial I had to make. Monsieur, of pretended 
servants, who eat my bread, and ouglit to defend my 
person. The trial has succeeded ill, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“For one bad servant 3 'oiir Majesty loses,” said the 
musketeer, with bitterness, “ there are ten who have, on 
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that same day, gone through their ordeal. Listen to me, 
Sire ; I am not accustomed to that service. Mine is a 
)-cbel sword when I am required to do wrong. It was 
wrong to send me in pursuit of two men whose lives 
M. Fouquet, your Miijesty’s preserver, had implored you 
to save. Still further, these men were my friends. Thej^ 
did not attack your Majesty ; they succutnhed to a blind 
auger. Besides, whj’' were they not allowed to escape ? 
What crime had they committed 1 I admit that you 
may contest with me the right of judging of their con- 
duct. But why suspect me before the action i Why 
surround me with spies I Why disgrace me before the 
army 1 Why me, in whom you have to this time showed 
the most entire confidence, — me, who for thirty years 
have been attached to your person, and have given you 
a thousand proofs of devotedness, — for it mast be said, 
now that I am accused ; wliy compel me to see three 
thousand of the king’s soldiers march in battle against 
two men 1 ” 

“ One would say you have forgotten what these men 
have done to me ! ” said the king, in a hollow voice, “ and 
that it was no merit of theirs that I was not lost,” 

“ Sire, one would say that you forget I was there.” 

“ Enough, M. d’Artagnan, enough of these dominating- 
concerns which arise to keep the sun from my interests. 
I am founding a state in which there shall be but one 
master, as promised you formerly ; the moment is come 
for keeping my promise. You wish to be, according to 
your tastes or your friendships, free to destroy my plans 
and save my enemies ; I will break you, or I will abandon 
you. Seek a more compliant master. I know full well 
that another king would not conduct himself as I do, and 
would allow himself to be dominated over by you at 
the risk of seii&iug you some day to keep company with 
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M. Fouquet and the others ; hut I have a good memory, 
and for me services are sacred titles to gratitude, to im- 
punity, You shall only have this lesson, M. d’ArtagUiUi, 
as the punishment of your want of discipline ; and I will 
not imitate my predecessors in their auger, not luiviug 
imitated them in tlieir fiivor. And thou, other reasons 
make me act mildly towards you: iii the first place, 1 ) 0 - 
cause you are a man of sense, a man of great sense, a 
man of heart, and you will be a good servant to him 
who shall have mastered you ; secondly, because you will 
cease to have any motives for insubordination, Your 
friends are destroyed or ruined by me. These supports 
upon which your capricious mind instinctively relied I 
have made to disappear. At this moment, my soldiers 
have taken or killed the rebels of Belle-Isle.” 

D’Artaguan became pale. “ Taken or killed ! ” cried 
he. “ Oh, Sire, if you thought wlnxt you tell me, if you 
were sure you were telling rne the trntli, I should forget 
all that is just, all that is magnanimous in your words, 
to call you a barbarous king and an unnatural man. 
But I pardon j’-ou these words,” said he, smiling with 
pride ; “I pardon them to a young prince who does 
not know, who cannot comprehend, wliat such men as 
M. cl’Herblay, M. du Vallou, and myself are. Taken or 
killed ! All, ah, Sire ! tell mo, if the news is true, how 
much it has cost you in men and money. We will then 
reckon if the game has been worth the stakes.” 

As he spoke .thus, the king went up to him in great 
anger and said, “M. d’Artagnau, your replies are those 
of a rebel ! Tell me, if you please, who is King of France'! 
Do yon know any other 1 " 

“ Sire,” replied the captain of the Musketeers,, coldly, 
“I remember that one morning at Vaux you addressed 
that question to people who did not know how to answer 
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it, while I, on my p.ii't, did answer it. If I recognizod 
my king on that clay, when the thing was not easy, I 
think it would be useless to ask it of me now, when your 
Majesty is alone with me.” 

I I At these words, Louis cast down his eyes. It ap- 

' psared to him tlnxt the shiide of the unfoitniiute Phi- 

! I'PP® passed between D’Artagnan and himself, to evoke 

the rememhranue of that terrible adventure. Almost 
at the same moment an officer entered and placed 
^ a despatch in the hands of the king, who, in his turn, 

j changed color while reading it. “Monsieur,” said he, 

I “ what I learn here yon would know later ; it is better 

I should tell yon, and that yon .should learn it from 
the mouth of your king. A battle has taken place at 
Belle-Isle.” 

“ Oh ! ah ! ” said D’Artaguan, with a calm air, though 
his heart beat enough to break through his chest. “Well, 
Sire 1 ” 

“ Well, Monsieur ; and I have lost a linnclred and six 
men.” 

A beam of joy and pride shone in the eyes of D’Ar- 
tagnan. “ And the rebels'!” said he. 

“The rebels have fled,” said the king. 

D’Artagnan could not restrain a cry of triumph. 
“Only,” added the king, “I have a fleet which closely 
blockades Belle-Isle, and I am certain no boat can 
escape.” 

“ So that,” said the musketeer, brought back to his 
dismal ideas, “ if these two gentlemen are taken — ” 

“ They will be hanged,” said the king, quietly. 

“And do they know it!” replied D’Artagnan, repress- 
ing a shudder. 

“They know it, because you must have told them 
yourself ; and all the country knows it.” 
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“ Then, Sire, they will never be taken alive, I will 
answer for that.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, negligently, taking np his letter 
again. “ Very well, they will be dead then, M. d’Ar- 
tagnan, and that will come to the same thing, since I 
should only take them to have them hanged.” 

D’Artagtian wiped the sweat which flowed from his 
brow. 

“ 1 have told jmii,” pursued Louis XIV., “ that I 
would one day be to you an affectionate, generous, and 
constant master. You are now the only man of former 
times worthy of my anger or ray friendship. I will not 
be sparing of either to you, according to your conduct. 
Could you serve a king, M. d’Artagnan, who should 
have a hundred other kings, his equals, in the kingdom 1 
Could I, tell me, do with such weakness the great things 
I meditate 1 H.avc you ever .seen an artist eifect solid 
work with a rebellious instrument? Far fi'om ii.s. Mon- 
sieur, tliose old leavens of feudal abuses ! The Fronde, 
which threatened to ruin the monarcliy, has emancipated 
it. I am master at home. Captain cTArtagnan, and I 
shall have servants who, wanting perhaps your genius, 
will carry devotedness and obedience up to heroism. Of 
what consequence, I ask yon, of what consequence is it 
that God has given no genius to ai'ms and legs ? It is to 
the head he has given it ; and the head, you know’, all 
the rest obey. I myself am the head.” 

D’Artagnan started. Loui.s XIV. continued as if he 
had seen nothing, although this emotion had not at all 
escaped him. “Xow, let us conclude between ns two 
that bargain wliich I promised to make with you one day 
when you found me very small, at Blois. Do me justice. 
Monsieur, when you think that I do not make any one 
pay for the tears of shame I then shed. Look around 
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you : lofty heads have bowed. Bow yours, or choose the 
e.\ile that will best suit you. Perliaps, when reflecting 
upon it, you will find that this king has ii generous heart, 
who reckons sufficiently upon your loyalty to allow you 
to leave him, knowing you to be dissatisfied, and the pos- 
sessor of a great state secret. You are a bravo tiiau, I 
know. Why have j'ou judged me before triall Judge 
me from this day forward, D’Artagiiau, and be as severe 
as you please.” 

D'Artagnau remained bewildered, mute, undecided for 
the first time in his life. He had just found an adversary 
worthy of him. This was no longer trick, it was calcula- 
tion ; it was no longer violence, it was strength ; it was 
no longer passion, it was will; it was no longer boasting, 
it was wisdom. This young man who had brought down 
Fouquet and eo\ild do without D’Artagnau, deranged all 
the somewhat headstrong calculations of the musketeer. 

“ Come, let us see what stops you 1 ” said the king, 
kindly. “ You have given in your resignation ; shall, 1 
refuse to accept it 1 I admit that it may be hard for an 
old oaptaiu to recover his good-humor.” 

“ Oh ! " replied D’Artagnan, in a melancholy tone, 

that is not my most serious care. I hesitate to take 
back my resignation because I am old in comparison with 
you, and I have habits difficult to abandon. Hencefor- 
ward, you must have courtiers who know how to amuse 
you, — madmen who will get themselves killed to carry 
out what you call your groat works. Grout they will be, 
1 feel ; but if by chance I should not think them so ? I 
have seen war, Sire ; I have seen peace ; I have served 
Eichelieu and Mazariu; I have been scorched with your 
father at the fire of Eochelle, riddled with thrusts like a 
sieve, having made a new skin ten times, as serpents do. 
After affronts and injustices, I have a command which was 
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formoi’ly something, because it gave the bearer the right 
of speaking as he liked to his king. But your captain of 
the Musketeers will henceforward be an otBoer guarding 
the lower doors. Truly, Sire, if that is to be the employ- 
ment from this time, seize tlie opportunity of our being 
on good terms to take it from ino. Do not imagine that 
I bear malice. No, yon have tamed me, as yon say ; but 
it must be confessed that in taming me you have lessened 
me, — by bowing me, you have convicted me of weak- 
ness. If you knew how well it suits me to carry my 
head high, and what a pitiful mien I shall have while 
scenting the dust of your carpets ! Oh, Sire, I regret 
sincerely, and you will regret as I do, those times when 
the King of France saw in his vestibules all those inso- 
lent gentlemen, lean, always swearing, — cro.ss-grained 
mastiffs, who could bite mortally in days of battle. 
Those men were the best of courtiers for the hand whiclt 
fed them, — they would lick it ; but for the liund that 
struck them, oh, the bite that followed ! A little gold 
oil the lace of their cloak.?, a little more portliness 
of figure, a little sprinkling of gray in their dry hair, 
and you will behold the handsotne dukes and peers 
the haughty marshals of France. But why should I tell 
you all this 1 The king is my master ; he wills that I 
should make Verses ; ho wills that I should polish the 
mosaics of his antechambers with satin shoes, Mordioux ! 
that is difficult; but I have got over greater difficulties 
than that. I will do it Why will I do it? Because I 
love money? I have enough. Because I am ambitious? 
My career is bounded. Because I love the court ? 
No ; I will remain because I have been accustomed for 
thirty years to go and take the order of the king, and to 
have said to me, ‘ Good-evening, D’Artagnan,’ with a 
smile I did not beg for. That smile I will beg for ! Are 
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you content, Sire 1 ” And D’Artagiian bowed his silvered 
head, upon which the smiliug king placed his white hand 
with pride. 

“ Thanks, my old servant, my faithful friend,” said he. 
“ As, reckoning' from this day, I have no longer any 
enemies in France, it remains with me to send you to a 
foreign field to gather your marshal’s baton. Depend 
upon rne for finding you an opportunity. In the mean 
time, eat of my best bread and sleep tranquilly.” 

“ That is all kind and well ! ” said D’Artagnan, ranch 
agitated. “ But those poor men at Belle-Isle, — one of 
them, in particular, so good and so brave 1 ” 

“ Do you ask their pardon of me 1 ” 

“ Upon my knees, Sire ! ” 

“ Well, then, go and take it to them, if it bo still time. 
But do you answer for themi” 

“ With ray life, Sire ! ” 

“ Go, then. To-;norrow I set out for Paris, lletuni 
by that time, for I do not wish you to leave me iii 
future.” 

“Be assured of that, Sire,” said D’Artagnan, kissing 
the royal hand. And with a heart swelling' with joy, he 
rushed out of the castle on his way to Belle-Islo. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE EEIENDS OP M. FOnQURT. 

The king lind returned to Paris, and with him D’Ar- 
taguan, who in twenty-four hours, having made with the 
greatest care all possible inquiries at Belle-Isle, had 
learned nothing of the secret so well kept by the heavy 
rock of Loomai'ia, which had fallen on the heroic Porthos. 
The captain of the Musketeers only knew wdiat those two 
valiant men, — what these two friends, whose defence he 
had so nobly taken up, whose lives he had .so earnestly 
endeavored to save, — aided by throe faithful Bretons, 
had accomplished against a whole army. J-Ie liad been 
able to see, launched on the neighboring heath, the' hn- 
inan remains which had stained with blood the, stones 
scattered among tlie' flowering broom. He learned also 
that a boat had been seen hir out at sea, and that, like 
a bird of prey, a royal vessel had pursued, overtaken, 
and devoured this poor little bird which was flying with 
rapid wings. But there D’Artagnan's certainties ended. 
The field of conjectures was thrown open at this boun- 
dary, Now, what could he conjecture ? The vessel had 
not returned. It is true that a brisk wind had prevailed 
for three days ; but the corvette was known to be a good 
sailor and solid in its timbei-s ; it could not fear gales of 
wind, and it ought, according to the calculation of D’Ar- 
tagnan, to have either returned to Brest, or come back 
to the month of the Loire. Such was the news, am- 
biguous, it is true, but in some degree reassuring to him 
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personally, wbich D’Artagnan bronglit to Louis XIV. 
when the king, followed by all the court, returned to 
Paris. 

Louis, satisfied with his success — Louis, more mild and 
more afl'able since lie felt hiinself more pmweifnl — had 
not ceased for an instant to ride close to the carriage door 
of Mademoiselle du la Valliere. Everybody had been 
anxious to amuse the two queens, so as to make them 
forget this abandonment of the sou and the husband. 
Everything breatlied of the future ; the past was nothing 
to anybody : only that past came like a painful nucl 
bleeding wound to the hearts of soiiio tender and devoted 
spirits. Scarcely was tiie king- reinstalled in Paris when 
he received a touching proof of this. Louis XIV. had 
just risen and taken his first repast, when his captain of 
the Musketeers presented himself before him. D’Ar- 
tagnan was pale and looked mihapp}-. The king, at 
the first glance, perceived the change in a countenance 
generally so unconcerned. “What is the matter, D’Ar- , 
taguan 1 ” said he. 

“ Sire, a great niisfortmie has happened to me.” 

“Good heavens ! what is it? ” 

“Sire, I have lost one of my fnond.s, M. du Vallon, in 
the affair of Ilolle-lsle.” And while speaking these words, 
D’x\rtaguan fixed his falcon eye upon Louis XIV., to catch 
the first fooling that would show itself. 

“ I knew' it,” replied the king, quietly. 

“You knew it, and did not tell me?” cried the 
musketeer. 

“To what good? Your grief, my friend, is so worthy 
of respect ! It was my duty to treat it kindly. To have 
informed you of this misfortune, which I knew Avoukt pain 
y'ou so greatly, D’Artagnau, would have been, in your 
eyes, to have triumphed ovfer you. Yes, I knew that 
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M, du Vallon had buiied himself beneath the rocks of 
Locinaria ; I knew that M. d’Herblay had taken one of 
my vessels with its crew, and had compelled it to con- 
vey him to Bayouue. But I was willing that you should 
learn those matters in a direct inamior, in order that yon 
might be convinced that my friends are with me respected 
and sacred; that always the man in me will immolate 
himself to men, while the king is so often found to 
sacrifice njen to his majesty and power.” 

“ But, Sire, how could you know 1 ” 

“ How do you yourself know, D’Artagnan 1 ” 

“ By this letter. Sire, which M. d’Herblay, free and out 
of danger, writes me from Bayonne.” 

“ Look here,” said the king, drawing from a casket 
placed upon the table close to tlio seat upon which 
D’Artagnan was leaning a lettei' copied exactlj" from 
that of M. dHIerblay ; “ here is the very letter which 
Colbert placed in my hands a week before yoir received 
yours. 1 am well served, you may perceive.” 

“ Yea, Sire,” murmured the musketeer ; “ you were the 
only man whose fortune was capable of dominating the 
fortunes and strength of my two friends. Y’ou have used 
it. Sire ; but you will not abuse it, will you 1 ” 

“D’Artagnan,” said the king, with a smile beaming 
with kindness, “ I could have M. d’Herhlay carried off 
from the teiritories of the King of Spain, and brought 
here alive to inflict justice upon him. But, D’Artagnan, 
he assured I will not yield to this first and natural 
impulse. He is fi’ee ; let him continue free.” 

“ Oh, Sire ! you will not always remain so clement, so 
noble, so generous as you have shown yourself with 
respect to me and M. d'Herhhiy; you will have about 
you councillors who will cure you of that weakness.” 

“ No, D'Artagnan, you are mistaken when you accuse 
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my council of urging me to pursue rigorous measures. 
The advice to spare M. d’Herblay comes from Colbert 
himself.” 

“ Oh, Sii'e ! ” said D’Artagnan, extremely surprised. 

“As for you,” continued the king, with a kindne!3s very 
uncommon with him, “ I have several pieces of good news 
to nuuounco to you ; hut you shall know them, my dear 
captain, the moment I have finished my accounts. I 
have said that I wish to make, and would make, your 
fortune ; that pi’omiso will soon (le a realit}'.” 

“A thousand times tlianks, Sire ! I can wait. But 
I implore you, while I go and practise patience, that 
your Majesty will deign to notice those poor people who 
have for so long a time besieged your antechamber,. and 
come humbly to lay a petition at youi' feet.” 

" Who are they ? ” 

“Enemies of your Majesty.” The king raised his be.ad. 
“ Friends of M. Fouquet,” added D’Artagnan. 

“ Their names 1 ” 

“ M. Gourville, M. Pclisson, and a poet, M. Jean de la 
Fontaine.” 

The king toolc a moment to reflect. “ What do they 
want I” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ How do they appearl” 

“In great affliction.” 

“ WImt do they say ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What do they do 1 ” 

“They weep.” 

“ Let them come in,” said the king, wnth a serious 
brow. 

D’Artagnan turned rapidly on his heel, raised the 
tapestry which closed the entrance to the royal chamber, 
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and directing' his voice to the adjoining room, cried, 
“ Introduce ! ” 

The three men D’Artagnan had named soon appeared 
at the door of the cabinet in wliich were the king and liis 
captain. A profound silence prevailed. Idle courtiers, 
at the approach of the frieiuhs of the unfortunate Sn- 
perinteudont of the Finances, drew hack, as if fearful of 
being soiled contact with disgrace and misfortune. 
D’Artagnan, with a quick step, came forward to take by 
the hand the unhapp}' men who stood hesitating and 
trembling at the door of the cabinet ; he led them up to 
the arm-chair of the king, who, having placed himself in 
the erabrasnre of a window, awaited the moment of pres- 
entation, and was preparing himself to give the suppli- 
cants a rigorously diplomatic reception. 

The first of the friends of Fonqnet that advanced was 
Pelisson. He did not weep, but his tears were only re- 
strained that the king might the better hear his voice 
and his prayer. Gourville bit his lips to check his tears, 
out of respect for the king. La Fontaine hiiriod his face 
in his handkerchief, and the only signs of life he gave were 
the convulsive motions of his shoulders, raised by his sobs. 

The king had preserved all his dignity. His counte- 
nance was impassive. He even maintained the frown 
which had apjieared when D’Artagnan had announced his 
enemies to him. He made a gesture which signified, 
“Speak;” aud he remained standing, with his eyes 
searchingly fi.xod upon these desponding men. Pelisson 
bowed down to the gi-ound, and La Fontaine knelt as peo- 
ple do in churches. I'his obstinate silence, disturbed only 
by such dismal sighs and groans, began to excite in the 
king, not compassion, hut impatience. 

“M. Pelisson,” -said ho, in a sharp dry tone, “M. Gour- 
ville, and yon, Monsieur,” — and; he did not name La 
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Fontaine, — “ T cannot, without sensible displeasure, see 
you come to plead for one of the greatest criminals that 
it is the duty of iny justice to punish. A king does not 
allow himself to be softened but by tears or by romorse, 

- — the tears of the innocent, the remorse of the guilty. I 
have no faith either in the remorse of M. Fouquet or the 
tears of his friends, because the one is tainted to the very 
heart, and the others ought to dread coining to offend 
me in my own palace. For these reasons, I beg you, M. 
Pclisson, M. Qonrvillo, and you. Monsieur, to say noth- 
ing that will not plainly proclaim the respect you have 
for my will.” 

“Sire,” replied Pclisson, trembling at those terrible 
words, “ we are come to say nothing to your Majesty that 
is not the most profound expression of the most sincere 
respect and love which are duo to a king from all his sub- 
jects. Your Majesty’s justice is miquestionahlo; every 
one must yield to the sentences it pronoiinees. Wo re- 
spectfully bow before it. Fur from us bo the idea of com- 
ing to defend him who has had the misfortune to offend 
your Majesty. He who has incurred your displeasure may 
be a friend of ours, hut he is an enemy to the State. We 
abandon him, but with tears, to tbo severity of the king.” 

“ Besides,” interrupted the king, calmed by that sup- 
plicating voice and those persuasive word.s, “my parlia- 
ment will decide. I do not strike without having weighed 
the crime; my justice does not wield tlie sword witliout 
having employed the scales.” 

“ Therefore have we every confidence in that impar- 
tiality of the king, and hope to make our feeble voioes 
heard, with the consent of your Majesty, when the hour 
for defending an accused friend shall strike for us.” 

: “In that case. Messieurs, what do you ask of mol” 
said the king,, with his most imposing air. 
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“ Sire,” coiitimied Pelisson, “ tlie accused leaves a wife 
aud a family. The little property he had was scarcely 
snfficieivt to pay his debts, aud Madiime Fouquet since 
the captivity of her husband is abandoned by everybody. 
The hand of your Majesty strikes like the band of God. 
AVhen the Lord sends the curse of leprosy or pestilence 
into a family, every one flies and shuns the abode of 
the leprous or the plague-stricken. Sometiiues, but very 
rai'oly, a generous physician alone ventures to approach 
the accursed threshold, passes it with courage, and ex- 
poses his life to combat death. He is the last resource 
of the dying ; he is the instrument of heavenly mercy. 
Sire, we supplicate yon with clasped hands and bended 
knees, as the Deity is supplicated ! Madame Fouquet 
has no longer any friends, no longer any support ; she 
weeps in her poor deserted house, abandoned by all those 
who besieged its doors in the hour of prosperity ; she has 
neither credit nor hope left. At least, the unhappy 
wretch upon whom your anger falls receives from you, 
however culpable he may be, the daily bread w’hich is 
moistened by his tears. As much afliieted, more destitute 
than her husband, Madame Fouquet — she who had the 
honor to receive your Majesty at her table ; Madame Fou- 
quet, the wife of the ancient Superintendent of your Maj- 
esty’s Finances, — Madame Fouquet has no longer bread.” 

Here the mortal silence which enchained the breath of 
Pelisson’s two friends was broken by an outburst of sobs; 
and D’Artagnan, whose chest heaved at hearing this hum- 
ble prayer, turned round towards the comer of the cab- 
inet to bite his mustache and conceal bis sighs. 

The king had kept his eye dry and his countenance 
severe ; but the color had mounted to his cheeks, and 
the firmness of his look was visibly diminished. “ What 
do you wish 1 ” said he, in an agitated voice. 
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“ We come humbly to ask your Majesty,” replied 
Pelissoii, ripoi) whom emotion was fast gaining, “ to per- 
mit us, without inenrriiig the displeiisiire of your Majesty, 
to lend to Madame Foiiquet two thousand pistoles col- 
lected among the old trionds of her husband, in order that 
the widow may not stand in need of the necessaries of 
life.” 

At the word “ widow,” pronounced by Pelisson while 
Fonquet was still alive, the king turned very pale. Plis 
pride fell ; pity rose from his heart to his lips. He cast a 
softened look upon the men who knelt sobbing at his feet. 
“ God forbid, ” said ha, “ that I should confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty ! They know me but ill who 
doubt my mercy towards the weak. I strike none but 
the arrogant. Do, Messieurs, do all that your hearts 
counsel you to aissiiage the grief of Madame Foiiquet, 
Go, Messieurs ; go ! ” 

The throe men arose in silence with dried eyes. The 
tears had been dried up by contact with their burning 
cheeks and eyelids. They had not the strength to ad- 
dress their thanks to the king, who himself cut short 
their solemn reverences by intrenching himself suddenly 
behind the arm-chair. 

D’Artagnan remained alone with the king. “ Well ! ” 
said he, approaching the young prince, who interrogated 
him with his look, — “ well, my master ! If you had not 
the device which your sun adorns, I would recommend 
you one which M. Conrart should translate into Latin, 
‘ Mild with the lowly ; rough with the strong.’ ” 

The king smiled and passed into the next apartment 
after having said to D’Artagnan, “ I give you the leave 
of absence you must want to put in order the affairs of 
yonr friend, the late M. du Vallon.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

POETHOS’S WILL. 

At Piervefoncls ovcpytliing was in mouvning. The courts 
were deserted, the stables closed, the parterres neglected. 
In the basins, the fountains, formerly so spreading, noisy, 
and sparkling, had stopped of themselves. Along the 
roads around tlie chateau came a few grave personages 
mounted upon mules or farm horses. These were coun- 
try neighbors, cures, and bailiffs of adjacent estates. All 
these people entered the chateau silently, gave their horses 
to a melanchol^’-looking groom, and directed their steps, 
conducted by a huntsman in black, to the great diu- 
iug-i'oom, where Mousqueton received them at the door. 
Mousqnetou had become so thin in two days that his 
clothes moved upon him like sheatlrs which arc too large, 
in winch the blades of swords dance aiiout at each mo- 
tion. His face, coinpo.scd of red and white, like that 
of, the Madonna of Vandyke, was furrowed by two silver 
rivulets which had dug their beds in his cheeks, as full 
formerly as they had become thin since his grief began. 
At each fresh arrival Monsqiieton shed fresh tears, and 
it was pitiful to see him press his throat with his fat 
hand to keep from bursting into sobs and lamentations. 
All these visit.? were for the purpose of hearing the read- 
ing of Porthos’s will, amiouncod for that day, and at 
which all the covetous and all who were allied by friend- 
ship with the deceased were anxious to be present,: as he 
had left no relative behind him. 
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Tlie visitors took tbeir places as they arrived ; and the 
great room liiul just been dosed when tlie dock struck 
twelve, the hour fi.\ed for the readiug, Portho.s’s pro- 
curator — who was iiiitiirally the successor of Master 
Coquoiiard — began bj'' slowly unfolding the vast pardi- 
nieut upon which the powerful hand of Portlios had 
traced his last wishes. The seal broken, the spectacles 
put on, the preliminai’y cough having sounded, every one 
opened his ears. Monsqneton had squatted himself in a 
corner, the better to weep and the less to hear. 

All at once the folding-doors of the great room, which 
had been .shut, were thrown open as if by miracle, and a 
manly figure appeared upon the threshohl, resplendent 
in the full light of the sun. This was D’Artngufui, who 
had come alone to tlie gate, and finding noliocly to hold 
his stirrup, iiad tied his horse to a knocker and aiuiouiioecl 
himself, The splendor of the daylight invading the 
room, the vnuvnuir of all present, and more than all that 
the instinct of the faithful dog drew Mousqueton from 
his vevery ; lie raised his head, recognized the old friend 
of his master, and crying out with grief, embraced the 
captain’s knees, watering the floor with tears. D’Artngnan 
raised up the poor inteiidaut, embraced him as if he had 
been a brother, and having nolily sainted the assembly, 
who all bowed as they whispered to otic another his nnine, 
went and took his seat at the extremity of the great 
carved oak hall, still holding by tlie hand poor "Mnus- 
quoton, wlio was suffocating and sank down upon the 
steps. Then the procurator, who, like the rest, was con- 
siderably agitated, began the reading. 

Porthos, after a profession of faith of the most Chris- 
tian character, asked pardon of his enemies for all the 
injuries he might have done them. At this paragraph, 
a ray of inexpressible pride beamed from the eyes of 
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D’Artagnan. Tie recalled to his mind the old soldier, 
all those enemies of Porthos brought to the earth hy his 
valiant hand ; he reckoned up the numbers of them, and 
said to himself that Portlios had acted wisely not to de- 
tail his enemies or the injuries done to them, or the task 
would have been too much for the reader. Then came 
the following enumeration : — 

“ I possess at this present time, by the grace of God — 

“ 1. The doiiiiun of Pierrefonds, lands, woods, meadows, 
waters, and forests, surrounded by good walls. 

“ 2. The domain of Bracieux, chateau, forests, ploughed 
lands, forming three farms. 

“3, The Little estate Du Vallon, so nnnied because it is in 
the valley. [Brave Porthos !] 

“4. Fifty farms in Touraine, amounting to five hundred 
acres. 

“ 5. Three mills upon the Cher, bringing in six hundred 
livres each, 

“ 0. Three fish-pools in Berry, producing tu’o hundred livres 
a year. 

“As to my per.soual or movable property, so called liecause 
it cannot be moved, as is so well e.xjjlaiued by iny learned 
I'riend the Bishop of Vatines [D’Artagnan shuddered at the 
dismal retuemhrance attached to that name. The procurator 
continued imperturbably], they consist — 

“ In goods wbicb I cannot detail here for want of room, 
and which furnish all my chateaux, nr houses, but of which 
the list is drawn np by my iiiteudant.” 

Every one turned his eyes towards Mousquetou, who 
was absorbed in his grief. 

“ 2, In twenty horses for saddle and draught, which I have 
particularly at my chateau of Pierrefonds, and which are 
called Bayard, Roland, Cliarlemagne, Pepin, Duuois, La 
Hire, Ogier, Samson, Milon, Nerarod, Urgande Armide, Fals- 
trade, Dalila, Rebecca, Yolande, Finelte, Grisette, Lisette, and 
Musette. 
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“ 3. In si.\ty dogis, forming six packs, divided as follows ; the 
first, for the stag ; the second, for the wolf ; the third, for the 
wild boar ; the fourth, for the hare ; and the two others, for 
watch and guard. 

“ 4. In arms for war and the chase, contained in iny gallery 
of arms. 

“ 5. My wines of Anjou, selected for Athos, who liked them 
formerly ; my wines of Burgundy, Champagne, Bordeainx, and 
Spain, stocking eight cellars and twelve vaults in luy various 
houses. 

“ 6. My pictures and statues, which are said to be of great 
value and which are sufficiently numerous to fatigue the 
.sight. 

“ 7. My library, consisting of six thousand volumes, quite 
now, wliich have not'er been opened. 

“ 8. My silver plate, wliich perhaps is a little woi'ji, but 
which ought to weigh from a thousand to twelve hundred 
pounds, for I laid great trouble in lifting the coffer tliat oon- 
taiiuid it, and could not carry it more than six times round 
my chamber. 

“9. All these objects, in addition to the table and house 
linen, are divided in the residences I liked the best.” 

Here the reader .stopped to take breath. Every one 
sighed, coughed, and redoubled his attention. The pro- 
curator resumed : — 

“ I have lived without having any children, and it is prob. 
able I never shall have any, which to me is a cutting grief. 
And yet I am mistaken, for I have a son, in common with my 
other friends: he is M. Raoul Auguste Jules de Brageloniie, 
the true sou of M. Ic Comte de la Fere. 

“ This young nobleman has appeared to me wortliy to suc- 
ceed to the three valiaut gentlemen of whom I am the friend 
and the very humble servant.” 

Here a sharp sound interrupted the reader. It was 
D’Artagnan’s sword, which, slipping from his baldric, had 
fallen on the sonorous flooring. Every one turned his 
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eyes that way, and saw that a large tear had rolled from 
the thick lid of D’Artagnan upon his aquiline nose, the 
luminous edge of which shone like a orescent enlighteued 
by the sun. The procurator continued : — 

“ This is why I have left all iviy property, movable or immov- 
able, comprised in the above enumerations, to M. le Vioointe 
Raoul Auguste Jules de Bragelonne, sou of M. le Comte de la 
Fore, to console liim fur the grief be seems to suffer, and 
enable him to support his name gkirioualy.” 

A long murmur ran through the auditory. The 
procurator continued, seconded 1)3^ the flashing eye of 
D’Artagimn, which, glancing over the assembly, quickly 
restored the interrupted silence : — 

“ On condition that M. le Vioomte de Brngolonne do 
give to le Chevalier d’Artagnan, captain of the Icing's 
Musketeers, whatever the said Chevalier d’Artagnnu may de- 
mand of my property. On condition that M. le Viemute de 
Bragelonne do jiiiy a good pension to M. le Chevalier d'Her- 
hlay, my friend, if he .should he compelled to live in exile. 1 
leave to my intemlant Mousqueton all my clothes, of city, 
war, or clinse, to the nuuiher of forty-seven suits, with the 
assur.'ince that he will wear them till they are worn out, for 
the love of, and in rcmenibrance of, his master. Aloreover, 1 
bequeath to M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne my old servant and 
faithful friend, Mousqueton, jdready named, with the charge 
to the said viscount that ho shall so act that Mousqneton shall 
dediire when dying that he has never ceased to be happ3r” 

On hearing these words, Mousqueton bowed, pale and 
trembling ; his largo shoulders shook convulsively ; his 
countenance, impressed by a frightful grief, appeared 
from between his icy hands, and the speotator.s saw him 
stagger and hesitate, as if, though wishing to leave the 
hall, ho did not know the wa}". 
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“ Mousqncton, 1113 ^ good friend,” ' said D’Ai-tiignan, 
“ go and make your preparations. I will take you 
with me to Athos’s house, whitlicr I shall go on leaving 
Piorrefonds.” 

Mousqueton made no reply. Ho scarcely breathed, 
feeling' as if everything in that hall would from that time 
1)8 strange to him. He opened the door, and disap- 
peared slowlj'. 

The procurator finished his reading, after which the 
greater part of tliose wdio had come to hear the last will 
of Porthoa dispersed by degrees, many disappointed, but 
all penetrated with respect. As for D’Artagnnu, left 
alone after having received tlio formal compliments of 
the procurator, he was lost in admiration of tho wisdom 
of the testator, wlio had so judiciously bestowed his 
W'ealth upon the most necessitous and the most w'orthy, 
with a delicacy that none among the most refined conr- 
tiei's and the most noble hearts could liavo displayed 
more becomingly. 

When Porthos enjoined Raoul dc Bragelonno to give 
to D’Artagnan all ho would ask, he knew well, did that 
worthy Porthos, that D’Artagnan would ask or take 
nothing; and in case he did demand anytliing, none but 
himself could say what. Porthos left a pension to Arainis, 
who, if he should be inclined to ask too much, would be 
checked by the example of D’Artagnan ; and that w'ord 
“ exile,” thrown out by the testator without apparent in- 
tention, — was it not the most mild, the most exquisite 
criticism upon that conduct of Arainis which had brought 
about the death of Porthos 1 But there was no mention 
of Athos in the testament of the dead ; could the latter 
for a moment suppose that the son would not offer the 
best part to the father 1 The rough mind of Porthos 
had judged all tliese causes, caught all these shades, 
VOL. vr. — 2S 
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liettei’ than the law, hettei- than custom, better than 
taste, 

“ Povthos was a heart,” said D'Avtagium to himself, 
with a sigh. As he made this reflection ho fancied ho 
hoard a groan in the room above him, and he thought 
immediately of poor ifousqiieton, whom it was necessaiy 
to divert from his grief. For thi.? pnrpo.so ho left the 
luill hastily to seek the worthy intendaut. He ascended 
the staircase leading to the first story, and perceived in 
Poi'thos’s own chamber a heap of clothes of all colors 
and all materials, upon whicli Moiisqucton had laid him- 
self down after heaping them together. It was the 
legacy of the faithful friend. These clothes tvere truly 
his own ; they had been given to him. The hand of 
Moiisqueton was stretched over these relics, which he 
kissed witli all his lips, with all Ids face, which he cov- 
ered with his whole body. D’Artagnan approached to 
console the poor fellow. “ My God ! ’’ said he ; “ he 
does not stir, — he has fainted ! ” 

But D’Artagnan was mistaken ; Mousqneton was dead, 
— dead, like the dog who having lost his master, comes 
back to die upon his cloak. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE OLD AGE OE ATHOS. 

While all these affairs were separating forever the four 
musketeers, fortnerly bound together in a manner that 
seemed indissoluble, Atbos, left alone after the depar- 
ture of .Raoul, began to pay bis tribute to that death by 
anticipation which is called the absence of those wo love, 
lioturned to his house at Blois, no longer having even 
Grimaud to receive a poor smile when he passed through 
the parterre, Athos daily felt the decline of the vigor of 
n nature which for so long a time had appeared infallible, 
Age, which had been kept back by the presence of the 
beloved object, arrived with that eorUye of pains and 
iuoonvcuiences which inci’eases in proportion as its com- 
ing is delayed. ' Athos had no longer his son’s presence 
to incite him to wa.lk firmly, with his head erect, as a 
good example ; he had no longer in those brilliant eyes 
of the young man an cver-ardent focus at which to re- 
kindle the fire of his looks. And then, it must be said, 
this nature, exquisite in its tenderness and its reserve, no 
longer finding anything that comprehended its feelings, 
gave itself up to grief with all the warmth with which 
vulgar natures give themselves up to joy. The Comte 
de la Fere, who had remained a young man np to his sixty- 
second year ; the warrior who had preserved his strength 
in spite of fatigues, his freshness of mind in spite of mis- 
fortunes, his mild serenity of sonl and body in spite of 
Milady, in spite of Mazarin, in spite of La Valli(5a'o, — 
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Athos had become an old man in a week from the mo- 
ment at which he had lost the support of his latter youth. 
Still handsome though bent, noble but sad, — gently, and 
tottering' under his gray hairs, he sought since his solitude 
the glades wltere the rays of the sun penetrated through 
the foliage of the walks, lie discontinued all the vigoro\is 
e.Kercises he had enjoyed through life, since Raoul was 
no lougei' witli him. The servants, accustomed to see 
him stirring -with the dawn at all seasons, were aston- 
ished to hear seven o’clock strike before their master had 
quitted his bed. Athos remained in bed with a book 
undur hia pillow ; but he did not sleep, neither did he 
read. Remaining in bed that he might no longer have 
to carry his body, ho allowed his soul and spirit to wan- 
der from their envelope, and return to his son or to God. 

His people were sometimes terrified to see him for 
hours together absorbed in a silent revery, mute and 
insensible ; he no longer heard the timid step of the 
servant who came to the door of his chamber to -ivatch 
tlic sleeping or waking of his master. It sometimes 
happened that he forgot that tlio day had half passed 
away, that the hours for the first two meals were gone 
by. Then he was awakened. He rose, descended to his 
shad}' walk, then came out a little into the Sun, as if to 
partake its warmth for a minute with his absent child ; 
and tlien the dismal, monotonous walk was resumed, 
until, quite exhausted, he regained the chamber and the 
bed, — his domicil by choice. For several- days the 
count did not speak a word ; he refused to receive the 
visits that were paid him, and during the night ho was 
seen to relight his lamp and pass long hours in' writing 
letters or examining parchments. 

Athos wrote one of these letters to Vannes, another 
to Fontainebleau ; they remained without answers. We 
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know why. Ai'iunis had quitted France, and D’Artaguan 
was travelling from Nantes to- Paris, from Paris to 
Piorrefonds. Athos’s valet de chamhre observed that he 
shortened his walk every day by several turns. I’lio 
great alloy of limes soon became too long for feet that 
used to traverse it a hundred times in a day. The count 
walked feebly as far as the middle lree.s, seated liimself 
upon a mossy bank which sloped towards a side path, 
and there waited. the return of his strength, or rather the 
return of night. Very sliortly a hundred steps exhausted 
him. At length Athos refused to rise at all ; he declined 
all nourishment, and his terrified people, — although he 
did not complain, although he liad a smile on his lips, al- 
though ha continued to speak with his sweet voice, — his 
people went to Blois in search of the old physician of 
the late Monsieur, and brought him to the Comte de la 
Fere in such a fashion that he could see the count with- 
out being himself seen. For this purpose they placed 
him in a closet adjoining the chamber of the patient, and 
implored him not to show himself, in the fear of displeas- 
ing their master, who had not asked for a p'.iysioian. 
Tlie doctor obeyed : Athos was a sort of model for the 
gentlemen of the country ; the .Blaisois boasted of pos- 
sessing this sacred relic of the old French glories. Athos 
was a great seigneur, compared with such nobles as 
the king improvised by touching with his yellow and pro- 
lific sceptre the dry trunks of the heraldic trees of the 
province. 

People respected Athos, we say, and they loved him. 
The physician could not hear to see his people weep, and 
to see flock round him the poor of the canton, to whom 
Athos gave life and consolation by his kind words and 
his charities. He examined, therefore, from the depths 
of his hiding-place, the nature of that mysterious malady 
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which bent down and devoured more mortally every day 
a man but lately so full of life and of a desire to live. 
He remarked upon the cheeks of Athos the purple of 
fever, which fires itself and feeds itself, — slow fever, 
pitiless, born in a fold of the heart, sheltering itself 
behind that rampart, growing from the suffering it en- 
genders, at once cause and effect of a perilous situation. 
The count spoke to nobody, we say ; he did not even 
talk to himself. His thought feared noise ; it approached 
to that degree of over-oxcitement which borders upon 
ecstasy. Man thus absorbed, though he does not yet 
belong to God, already belongs no longer to earth, The 
doctor remained for several hoars studying this painful 
struggle of the will against a superior power ; he was 
terrified at seeing those eyes always fixed, always directed 
towards an invisible object, at seeing beat with the 
same movement that heart from which never a sigh arose 
to vary the melancholy state. Sometimes the acuteness 
of pain awakens hope in the mind of a physician. Half 
a day passed away thus. The doctor formed his resolu- 
tion like a brave man, like a man of firm mind ; he issued 
suddenly from Ids place of retreat, and went straight up 
to Athos, who saw him without evincing more surprise 
than if he had not perceived the apparition. 

“ Monsieur the Count, I crave your pardon," said the 
doctor, coming up to the patient with open arms ; “but 
I have a reproach to make you. You shall hear me." 
And he seated himself, by tlie pillow of Athos, who with 
difficulty roused himself from his preoccupation. 

“What is the matter. Doctor'!’’ asked the count, after 
a silence. 

“ Why, the matter is, you are ill. Monsieur, and have 
had no advice.” 

“I! ill I" said Athos, srailing. 
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" Fever, oousuinption, weakness, decay, Monsieur the 
Count." 

“ Weakness ! ” replied Athos ; “ is that possible % I 
do not get up." 

“ Gome, come. Monsieur the Count, no subterfuges j 
you ai-e a good Christian 1 " 

“ I hope so," said Athos. 

“.Would you kill yourself 1 ” 

“ Never, Doctor.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, you are in a fair way of doing so ; 
to remaiu thus is suicide. Get well. Monsieur the 
Count ! get well ! ” 

“Of what 1 Find the disease first. For my part, I 
never knew myself bettor. Never did the .sky appear 
more blue to mo ; never did I v,alue more my flowers,” 

“You have a concealed grief.” 

“ Concealed ! not at all. I have tlie absence of ray 
son, Doctor, — that is my malady, and I do not conceal 
it.” 

“ Monsieur the Count, your son lives, he is strong, ho 
has all the future before him of meu of his merit and 
of his race ; live for him — ” 

“But I do live, Doctor; oh! fie satisfied of that,” 
added he, with a melancholy smile. “ As long ns Eaoul 
lives, it will be plainly known, — for as long as he lives, 
I shall live.” 

“ What do yon say 1 " 

“ A vei-y simple thing. At this moment, Doctor, I 
allow my life to be in a state of suspense. A forgetful, 
dissipated, indifferent life would be above my strength- 
now that I have Raoul no longer with me. You do not 
ask the lamp to burn when the spark has not lighted the 
flame ; do not ask me to live noisily and brilliantly. I 
vegetate, I prepare myself, I wait. Look, Doctor ; you 
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remembev those soldiers we have so often seen together 
at the ports, whore they were waiting to einVjark, — ■ lying 
down, indifierent, half upon one element, half upon the 
other. They wei-e neither at the place where the sea was 
going to carry them nor at the place where the earth was 
going to lose them ; baggage prepared, minds upon the 
stretch, looks fixed, — they waited. I repeat that word ; 
it is the one which describes my j:)reseut life. Lying 
down, like the soldiers, my ear on the alert for the re- 
ports that may reach me, I wish to be ready to set out at 
the first summons. Who will make me that summons, — 
life or death, God or Itaoul 1 My baggage is packed •, 
my soul is prepared ; I await the signal. I wait, Doctor, 
I wait ! ” 

The doctor knew the temper of that mind ; he appre- 
ciated the strength of that body. He reflected for a 
moment, told himself that words were useless, remedies 
absurd ; and he left the chateau, exhorting Athos’s ser- 
vants not to leave him for a moment. 

The doctor being gone, Atlios evinced neither auger 
nor vexation at having been disturbed. He did not even 
desire that all letters that came should be brought to 
him directly. He knew very well that every distraction 
which should arrive would be a joy, a hope, which his 
servants would have paid with their blood to procure 
him. Sleep had become rare. By foroe of thought, 
Athos forgot himself, for a few hours at most, iu a rovery 
more profound, more obscure than other people would 
have called a revery. The momentary repose which this 
forgetfidness afforded the body, fatigued the soul, — for 
Athos lived a double life during these wanderings of his 
understanding. One uiglit, he dreamed that Itaoul was 
dressing himself in a tent to go upon an expedition com- 
manded by M. de Beaufort iu person. The young man 
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was sad ; ho clasped his cuirass slowlj^ and slowly he 
girded on his sword. 

“ What is tlie matter?” asked his fathoi', tenderly. 

“ What afflicts me is the death of I’orthos, our so dear 
friend,” replied Eaoul. “ I sidfer here for the grief you 
will feel at homo.” 

And the vision disappeai-ed with the slumber of Athos. 
At daybreak one of liis servants entered his master’s 
apartments, and gave him a letter which came from 
Spain. 

“ The writing of Ai'amis,” thouglit the count ; and ho 
read. 

“ Porthos is dead ! " cried he, after the first lines. 
“Oh, Eaoul, Eaoul, thanks 1 thou kcepest thy promise, 
thou waruost me ! " 

And Athos, seized with a mortal sweat, fainted in his 
bed, without any other cause than his weakness. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII r. 

THE VISION OF ATHOS. 

When this fainting of Athos had ceased, the count, almost 
ashamed of having given way before this supernatural 
event, dressed himself and ordered his horse, determined 
to ride to Blois to open more certain correspondence with 
either Raoul, D’Artagnan, or Aramis. In fact, this letter 
from Aramis informed the Comte de la Fere of the bad 
success of the expedition of Belle-Isle. It gave him 
sufficient details of the death of Porthos to move the 
tender and devoted heart of Athos to its last fibres. 
Athos wished to go and pay his friend Porthos a last 
visit. To render this honor to his companion in arms, he 
meant to send to D’Art.agiian, to prevail upon him to 
recommenoe the painful voyage to Belle-Isle, to aecom- 
plish in his company that sad pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the giant he had so much loved ; then he would return 
to his dwelling to obey that secret influence wliich was 
conducting liitn to eternity by a mysterious road. But 
scarcely liad his joyous servants dressed their master, 
whom they saw with pleasure preparing himself for a 
journey which might dissipate his melancholy ; scarcely 
had the count’s gentlest horse been saddled and brought 
to the door, — when the father of Raoul felt his head be- 
come confused, his legs give way, and he clearly perceived 
the impossibility of going one step ftirtlier. He ordered 
himself to be carried into the sun ; they laid him upon 
his bed of moss, where he psissed a full hour before he 
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could recover his spirits. Nothing could be more natural 
than this weakness after the inert repose of the latter 
day.s. Athos took a T)ouillon to give him strength, and 
bathed his dried lips in a glassful of the wine he loved 
the best, — that old Anjou wine mentioned by Porthos 
in his admirable will. Tlien, refreshed, free in mind, he 
had his horse brought again ; but he required the aid of 
his servants to mount painfully into the saddle. He did 
not go a hundred paces j a shivering seized him again at 
the turning of the road. “ This is very strange ! ” said 
he to his valet de ehartihre., who accompanied him. 

“Let us stop, Monsieur, I conjure you 1” replied the 
faithful servant ; “ how pale yon are becoming! " 

“ That will not prevent ray pursuing my route, now I 
have once started,” replied the count; and he gave his 
horse his head again. But suddenly the animal, instead 
of obeying the thouglit of his master, stopped. A move- 
ment of which Athos was unconscious had checked the 
bit. 

“Something,” said Athos, “wills that I should go no 
farther. Support me,” added he, stretching out his arms ; 
“ quick 1 come closer ! I feel all my muscles relax, and 
I shall fall from my horse.” 

The valet had seen tlie movement made by his master 
at the moment he received the order. He went up to 
him quickly, and received the count in his arms ; and as 
they were still sufficiently near the house for the servants, 
who had remained at the door to watch their master’s 
departure, to perceive the disorder in the usually regular 
proceeding of the count, the valet called his comrades 
by gesture and voice, and all hastened to his assistance. 
Athos had gone but a few steps on his return when he 
felt himself better again. His strength seemed to revive, 
and with it the desire to go to J31ois. He made his horse 
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turn roiuicl ; but at the aniranl’s first stops, bo sank again 
into a state of torpor and anguish. 

“Well, decidedly,” said lie, “it is willed that I .should 
stay at home.” His people flocked around him ; tlicy 
lifted him from his horse and carried him as cpiickly as 
po.ssihle into the house. Everything was soon prepared 
in lii.s chamher, and they put him to hod. 

You will he sure to remember,” said he, disposing 
himself to .sleep, “ tliat I expect letters from Africa this 
very day.” 

Monsieur will no doubt hear with pleasure that 
Blaisois’s son is gone on horseback, to gain an hour over 
the courier of Blois,” replied his valet de chamhre. 

“ ihank you,” replied Athos, witli his kindly smile, 
llio count fell asleep, but his disturbed slumber ro- 
seinhled suflering more than repose. The servant who 
watched him saw several times the expression of interior 
torture imprinted upon his features. Perhaps Athos was 
dreaming'. 

The day passed away. Blaisois’s son returned ; the 
courier had brought no news. The count reckoned the 
minutes with despair ; he shuddered when those minutes 
had formed an hour. The idea that he was forgotten 
seized him once, and brought on a fearful pang of the 
heart. Everybody in the house bad given up all hopes 
of the courier, his hour had long passed. Four times 
the express sent to Blois had repeated bis journey, and 
there was nothing to the address of the count. Athos 
knew that the courier arrived only once a week. Here, 
then, was a delay of eight mortal days to be endured. 
He began the night in this painful persuasion. All that 
a sick man, irritated by suffering, can add of melancholy 
suppositions to probabilities always sad, Athos heaped up 
during the early hours of this dismal night. The fever 
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rose ; it invaded the chest, where the fire soon c.auglit, 
acoording to the expression of the physician, who had 
been brought back from Blois by the son of Blaisois on 
liis last journey. It soon reached the head. The physi- 
cian made two sucues.sive hleeding.s, which uiilodged it, 
but left the patient very weak, and without power of 
action except in his brain ; and yet this redoubtable 
fever had ceased. It attacked with its last strokes the 
stiffened extremities ; and as midnight struck it yielded. 

The physician, seeing the incontestable improvement, 
returned to Blois, after having ordered some prescrip- 
tions, declaring that the count was saved. Then began 
for Athos a strange, indefinable state. Free to think, 
his mind turned towards Tlaoul, that beloved son. His 
imagination painted tlie fields of Africa in the envi- 
rons of Djidgelli, whore M. cle Beaufort was to laud his 
ai'iny. T'here were gray rocks, rendered green in certain 
parts by the waters of the sea when it lashed the shore 
in storms and tempests. Beyond the shore, strewed over 
witli these rooks like tombs, ascended, in form of an am- 
phitheatre among mastic-trees and cactus, a sort of vil- 
lage, full of smoko, confused noises, and terrified move- 
ments. Suddenly, from the bosom of this smoke arose 
a flame, which, gaining headway, presently covered the 
whole surface of this village, and increased by degrees, 
including in its red vortices tears, cries, arms extended 
towards heaven. 

There was, for a moment, a frightful itih-mek of tim- 
bers falling, of swords broken, of stones calcined, of trees 
burned and disappearing. It was a strange thing that in 
this chaos, in which Athos distinguished raised arms, in 
which he heard cries, sobs, and groans, he did not see 
one human figure. The cannon thundered at a distance, 
musketry cracked, the sea moaned, flocks made their es- 
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cape, bounding over the vorclaut slope ; but not a soldier 
to apply the match to the batteries of cannon, not a sailor 
to assist in inanoavring the fleet, not a shepherd for Uie 
flocks. After the ruin of the village and the destruction 
of the forts which commanded it, — a ruin and a destruc- 
tion operated magically without the co-operation of a 
single human being, —the flame was extinguished, the 
smoke began to descend, then diminished in intensity, 
paled, and disappeared entirely. Night then came over 
the scene, — a night dark upon the earth, brilliant in the 
firmament. The large, blazing stars which sparkled in, 
the African sky shone without lighting anything even 
around them. 

A long silence ensued, which gave, for a moment, re- 
pose to the troubled imagination of Athos ; and as he 
felt that that which he saw was not terminated, he ap- 
plied his observation more attentively to the strange 
spectacle which his imagination had presented. This 
spectacle was soon continued for him. A mild and pale 
moon arose behind the declivities of the coast, and streak- 
in<>- at first the undulating ripples of the sea, whieli ap- 
peared to have calmed after the roarings it had sent forth 
during the vision of Athos, — the moon, we say, shed its 
diamonds and opals upon the briers and bushes of the 
hill. The gray rocks, like so many silent and attentive 
phantoms, appeared to raise their verdant heads to ex- 
amine likewise the field of battle by the light of the 
moon ; and Athos perceived that that field, entirely 
empty during the combat, was now strewn with fallen 
bodies. 

An inexpressible shudder of fear and horror seized the 
soul of Athos when he recognized the white and blue uni- 
form of the soldiers of Picardy, with their long pikes and 
blue handles, and their muskets marked with fleur-de-lis 
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on the butts ; when he saw all the gaping, enid wounds 
looking up to the azure heavens as if to demand bac.k of 
them the souls to which they had opened a jjassage ; 
when he saw the slaughtered horses, stiff, with their 
tongues hanging out at one side of their mouths, sleeping 
in the icy blood pooled around them, staining their fur- 
niture and their manes; when he saw the white horse 
of M. de Beaufort, with his head beaten to pieces, in the 
first ranks of the dead. Athos passed a cold hand over 
his brow, which he was astonished not to find burning. 
He was coiiviuoed by this touch that he was present as 
a spectator, without fever, on the day after a battle fought 
upon the shores of Djidgelli by the army of the expedi- 
tion which he had seen leave the coasts of France and 
disappear in the liorizon, and of which he had saluted 
with thouglit and gesture the last cannon-shot fired by 
the duke as a signal of farewell to his country. 

Who can paint the mortal agony with which his soul 
followed, like a vigilant eye, the trace of those dead 
bodies, and examined them, one after the other, to see if 
Eaoul slept among them 1 Who can e.xpress tlie intoxi- 
cation of joy with which Athos bowed before God, and 
gave thanks for not having seen him he sought with so 
much fear among tlie dead 1 In fact, fallen dead in their 
ranks, stiff, icy, all these dead, easy to be recognized, 
seemed to turn with kindness and respect towards the 
Comte de la Fere, to he the better seen by him during 
his funereal inspection. But yet he was astonished while 
viewing all these bodies, not to perceive the survivors. 
To such a point did the illusion extend, that this vision 
was for the father a real voyage made by him into Africa, 
to obtain more exact information I'ospeoting his son. 

Fatigued, therefore, with having traversed seas and 
continents, he sought repose under one of the tents 
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sheltered behind a rock, on the top of which floated the 
white fleurdelisB ponnon. He looked for a soldier to 
condvxot him to the tent of M. do Beaufort. I'hen, while 
his eye was wandering over the plain, turning' in all 
directions, he saw a white form appear behind the resi- 
nous myrtles. This figure was clothed in the costume 
of an officer j it held in its hand a broken sword ; it ad- 
vanced slowly towards Athos, who, stopping short and 
fixing his eyes upon it, neither spoke nor moved, but 
wished to open his arms, becaase in this silent and pale 
officer he had just recognized Eaoul. The count at- 
tempted to utter a cry ; but it remained stifled in his 
throat. Eaoul with a gesture directed him to be silent, 
placing his finger on his lips and drawing back by de- 
grees, without Atho.s being able to see any motion of his 
logs. The count, moi-o pale than Raonl, more trembling, 
followed his son, traversing painfully bi'iers and hushes, 
stoucs and ditches, Eaoiil appearing not to touch the 
earth, and no ohst.acle impeding the lightness of his 
march. The count, whom the inequnlitie.s of the path 
fatigued, soon stopped exhausted. Raoul still continued 
to beckon him to follow him. The tender flither, to whom 
love restored strength, made a last effort and climbed the 
mountain after the young man, who drew him onward by 
his gesture and his smile. 

At length Athos gained tlie crest of tho hill, and saw, 
thrown out in black upon the horizon -whitened by the 
moon, the airy, visionary form of Raoul. Athos stretched 
out his baud to get closer to his beloved .son upon the 
plateau, and the latter also stretched out his ; but sud- 
denly, as if the young man liad been drawn away in spite 
of himself, still retreating, he left the earth ; and Athos 
saw the clear blue sky shine between the feet of his child 
and the ground of the lull. Eaoul rose insensibly into 
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tlie void, still smiling, still inviting with a gesture ; he 
departed towards heaven. Athos uttered a cry of terri- 
fied tenderness. He looked below again. He saw a 
camp destroyed, and all those white bodies of the royal 
army, like so many motionless atoms. And then, when 
raising his head, he saw still, still, his son beckoning him 
to ascend with him. 


vor. VI. — 24 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE ANGEL OP DEATH. 

Athos was at this part of his marvellous vision when the 
charm was suddenly broken by a great noise rising from 
the outward gates of the house. A horse was heard 
galloping over the hard gravel of the great alley ; and 
the sound of noisy and animated conversations ascended 
to the chamber in which the count was dreaming. Athos 
did not stir from the place he occupied ; ho scarcely 
turned his head towards the door to asceidain the sooner 
what these noises could be. A heavy step ascended the 
stairs ; tlie horse which had recently galloped with such 
rapidity departed slowly towards the stables. Great 
hesitation appeared in the steps which by degrees ap- 
proached the chamber of Athos. A door then was 
opened, and Athos, turning a little towards the part of 
the room the noise came from, cried in a weak voice, “ It 
is a courier from Africa, is it not 1 ” ' 

“ No, Monsieur the Count,” replied a voice which 
made the father of Raoul start upright in his bed. 

“Grimaud!” mm-mured he; and the sweat began to 
pour down his cheeks. Grimaud appeared in the door- 
way. It was no longer the Grimaud we have seen, still 
■young with courage and devotion, when he jumped the 
first into the boat which was to convey Raoul do Brago- 
lonne to the vessels of the royal fleet. He was a stern 
and pale old man, his clothes covered with dust, his few 
scattered hairs whitened by old age. He trembled while 
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leaning against the door frame, and was near ftilling on 
seeing by the light of the lamps the cmnifcenanoe of his 
master. These two men, who had lived so long togetlier 
in a community of intelligence, and whose eyes, accus- 
tomed to economize expressions, knew how to say so 
many things silently, — these two old friends, one as 
noble as the other in heart, if they were unequal in 
fm'tune and birth, remained silent while looking at each 
other. By the exeliange of a single glance they had 
just read to the Iwttom of each other’s heart. Grimaud 
bore upon his countenance the impression of a grief al- 
ready old, of a familiarity with sorrow. He appeared 
now to have at his command but one interpreter of his 
thought. As formerly he wa.s accustomed not to speak, 
ho now had accustomed himself not to smile. Athos 
read at a glance all these shades upon tlie visage of hi.s 
faithful servant, and in the same tone ho wovdd have 
employed to speak to llaoul in his dream, “ Grimaud,” 
said ho, “Raoul is dead, is he notl” 

Behind Grimaud the other servants li.steued breath- 
lessly, with their eyes fixed npon the bed of their sick 
master, il’hey heard the terrible question, and an awful 
silence ensued. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, heaving np the mono- 
syllable from his chest with a hoarse broken sigh, 

Then arose voices of lanicutation, which groaned with- 
out measure, aud filled with regrets atid prayei’s the 
chamber where the agonized father searched with his 
eyes the portrait of liis son. Tliis was for Athos a transi- 
tion which led him to his dream. Without uttering a 
cry, without shedding a tear, patient, mild, resigned as a 
martyr, he raised his eyes towards heaven, in order to 
there see again, rising above the mountain of Djidgelli, 
the beloved shade which was leaving him at the moment 
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uf Grimaud’s arrival. Without douht, while looking 
towards tho heavens, when resuming his marvellous 
dream, he returned to the same road by which the 
vision, at once so terrible and so sweet, had led him 
before ; for after having gently closed his eyes, he re- 
opened them and began to smile, — he had just seen 
Raoul, who had smiled upon him. With his hands clasped 
upon his breast, his face turned towards the window, 
bathed by tlie fresh air of night, which brouglit to his 
pillow the aroma of the flowers and the woods, Athos 
entered, never again to come out of it, into the contem- 
plation of tliat paradise which the living never see. God 
willed, no doubt, to open to this elect the treasures of 
eternal beatitude at the hour when otlier men tremble 
with the idea of being severely received by the Lord, and 
cling to this life they know, in the dread of the other life 
of which they get a glimpse by the dismal murky torches 
of death. Athos was guided by tho pure and serene 
soul of his son, which aspired to be like the paternal 
soul. Everything for this just man was melody and 
perfume in the rough road which souls take to return to 
the celestial country. After an hour of this ecstasy, 
Athos softly raised his hands as white as wax ; the 
smile did not quit his lips, and he murmured low, so low 
as scarcely to be audible, these three words addressed to 
God or to Raoul, “Hebe i am!” And his hands fell down 
slowly, as if he himself had laid them on the bed. 

Death had been kind and mild to this noble oreatiu’e. 
It had spared him the tortures of the agony, the con- 
vulsions of the last departure ; it had opened with an in- 
dulgent finger the gates of eternity to that noble soul 
worthy of all its respect. God had no doubt ordered it 
thus, that the pious remembrance of this death should 
remain in the hearts of those present and in the memory 
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of other meu, — a death which made the passage from 
this life to the other seem desirable to those whose ex- 
istence upon this earth leads them not to dread the last 
judgment. Athos preserved, even in the eternal sleep, 
his placid and sincere .smile, — an orn, ament which was to 
accompany him to the tomb. The quietude of his fea- 
tures, the peacefulness of his departure, made his ser- 
vants for a long time doubt whether he had really 
quitted life. 

The count’s people wished to remove Grimand, who 
from a distance devoured the face become .so pale, and 
did not approach from the pious fear of bringing to him 
the breath of death. But Grimand, fatigued as he was, 
refused to leave the room. He seated himself upon 
the threshold, watching his master with the vigilance of 
a sentinel, and jealous to reeeive either his iirst waking- 
look or his last dying sigh. The noises were all hushed 
in the house, and eveiy one respected the slumber of 
their lord. But Grimand, anxiously listening, perceived 
that the count no longer breathed. He raised himself, 
with his hands resting on the ground, and looked to see 
if there did not appear some motion in the body of his 
master. Nothing ! Fear seized him ; ho rose up, and 
at the very moment heard some one coming up the 
stairs. A noise of spurs knocking against a sword — a 
■W'arlike sound, familiar to his ears — stopped him as he 
was going towards the bed of Athos. A voice more 
sonorous still than brass or steel resounded within three 
paces of him. 

“Athos! Athos! my friend 1” cried this voice, agitated 
even to tears. 

“ M. le Chevalier d’Artagnan 1 ’’ faltered out Grimand. 

“Where is hel Where is he?” continued the 
musketeer. 
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Grimaucl seized his arm hi his bony hugers, and [>ointed 
to the bed, upon the sheets of which the livid tints of tlio 
dead already showed. 

A choked breatli, tlie opposite to a sliurp cry, swelled 
the throat of D’Artagiian. He advanced on tiptoe, trem- 
bling, frightened at the noise Ida feet made upon the floor, 
and his heart rent by a nameless agony. He placed his 
ear to the breast of Athos, his faco to the count’s mouth. 
Neitlier noise nor breath ! D’Artagnau drew back. Gri- 
rnaud, who had followed him with his eyes, and for whom 
each of his movements had been a revelation, came 
timidly and seated himself at the foot of tlio bed and 
closely pressed his lips to the sheet which was raised by 
the stiffened feet of his master. ’J’hen largo drops began 
to flow from his red eyes. This old man in desjiair, who 
wept, bowed down without uttering a word, presented the 
most moving spectacle that D’Artagnan, in a life so llllcd 
with emotion, had ever seen. 

The captain remained standing in contemplation before 
that smiling dead man, who seemed to have kept his last 
thought to give to his best friend, to the man ho had 
loved next to Ilaoul, — a gracious welcome even beyond 
life; and as if to reply to that exalted flatteiy of hospi- 
tality, D’Artagnau went and kissed Athos fervently on 
the brow, and with his trembling fingers closed his eyes. 
Then he seated himself by the pillow without dread of 
that dead man, who had been so kind and affectionate to 
him for thirty-five yeai-s ; he fed himself greedily with 
the remembrances which the noble visage of the count 
brought to his mind in crowds, — some blooming and 
charming as that smile ; some dark, dismal, and icy as 
that face with its eyes closed for eternity. 

All at once, the bitter flood which mounted from min- 
ute to minute invaded his heart and swelled his breast 
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almost to bursting. Incapable of mastering his emotion, 
lio arose; and tearing himself violently from the chamber 
where he had just found dead him to whom he came to 
report the news of the death of Porthos, he uttered sobs 
so heart-rending' that the servants, who seemed only to 
wait for an explosion of grief, answered to it by their lu- 
gubrious clamors, and the dogs of the late count by their 
lamentable bowlings. Griniaud was the only one who did 
not lift up his voice. Even in the pai’oxysra of his grief 
he would not have dared to profane the dead, or for the 
first time disturb the slumber of his master. Besides, 
Atlios had accustomed him never to speak. 

At daybreak, D'Artagnan, who bad wandered about the 
lower hall, biting bis fingers to stifle l)i,s sigh,s, went up 
once more ; and watching the moment when Griraaud 
turned bis bead towards liim, be made him a sign to come 
to him, which the faithful servant obeyed without making 
more noise than a shadow. D’Artagnan wont down again, 
followed by Grimaud ; and when he had gained the ves- 
tibule, taking the old man’s hands, “Grimaud,” said he, 
“ I have seen how the father died ; now let me know how 
tlie son died.” 

Grimaud drew from liis breast a large letter, upon the 
envelope of which was traced the address of Athos. 
D’Artagnan recognized the writing of M. de Beaufort, 
broke the seal, and began to read, walking about, in the 
first blue rays of day in the dark alley of old limes, 
marked by the still visible footsteps of the count who 
had just died. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

THE BULLETIN. 

The Duo de Eeaufort wrote to Atlios. The letter des- 
tined for tlie living only reached the dead. God had 
changed the address. 

My DEA.U Godnt [wrote the prince in his largo, bad, 
schoolboy’s band], — a great inisl'ortnne has struck us amid a 
gre.at triinnph. The king loses one of the bravest of soldiers ; 
I lose a friend ; you lose M. de Bragelonne, He has died 
gloriously, and so gloriously that I have not the strength to 
weep as I could wish. Eeceive my sad compliments, niy dear 
count. Heaven distributes trials according to the greatue.ss 
of our hearts. This trial is very great, but not above your 
courage. 

Your good friend, 

Le Dug be Beaufort. 

The letter contained a relation written by one of the 
prince’s secretaries. It was the most touching recital, 
and the most true, of that dismal episode which destroyed 
two lives. D’Artagnan, accustomed to battle emotions, 
and with a heart armed against tenderness, could not 
help starting on reading the name of Eaoul, — the name 
of that beloved boy who had become, as his father had, 
a shade. 

“ In the morning,” said the prince’s secretary, “ Mon- 
seigneur commanded the attack. Normandy and Picardy 
had taken position in the gray rocks dominated by the 
heights of the mountain, upon the declivity of which were 
raised the bastions of Djidgelli. 
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“ The cannon beginning to fire opened the action ; the 
regiments inarched full of resolution ; the pikemen had 
their pikes elevated ; the bearers of muskets had their 
weapons ready. Tlie prince followed attentively the 
march and movements of the troops, so as to be able to 
sustain them with a strong reserve. With Monseigneur 
were the oldest captains and his aides-de-camp. M. le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne had received orders not to leave 
his Highness. In the mean time the enemy’s cannon, 
which at iir.st had thundered with little success against 
the masses, had regulated its fire ; and the balls, bettor 
directed, had killed several men near the prinee. The 
regiments formed in column, and advancing against the 
ramparts were rather roughly handled. There was a hes- 
itation in our troops, who found themselves ill seconded 
by the artillery, in fact, the batteries which had been 
established tlie evening before liad but a weak and un- 
certain aim, on aoconut of their position. The direction 
from below to above lessened the accm-acy of the shots as 
well as their range. 

“ Monseigneui', comprehending the bad effect of this 
position of the siege artillery, commanded the frigates 
moored in the little roadstead to begin a regular fire 
against the place, M. de Bragelonne offered himself at 
once to carry this order ; but Momseigneur refused to 
acquiesce in the viscount’s request. Monseigneur was 
right, for he loved and wished to spare the young noble- 
man. He was quite .right, and the event justified his 
foresight and refusal, — for scarcely had the sergeant 
charged with the message solicited by M. de Bragelonne 
gained the sea-shore, when two shots from long carbines 
issued from the enemy’s ranks and laid him low. The 
sergeant fell, dyeing the sand with his blood ; observing 
whicli, M. de Bragelonne smiled at Mousoigneur, who said 
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to him, 'You see, Viscount, I have saved your life. Eo- 
port that, some daj^, to M. le Comte de la Fere, in order 
that learuing it from you he may thank me.’ The young 
nobleman smiled sudlj', and replied to the duke, ‘ It is 
true. Monseigneur, that hut for your kindness I should 
have been killed down there where the poor sergeant has 
fallen, and should be at rest.’ M. do Bragelonue made 
this reply in such a tone that !Monseignour answered him 
warmly : ‘ Cood God 1 young man, one would say that 
your mouth waters for death ; but, by the soul of Henry 
IV., I have promised your father to bring- you back alive ; 
and, plosuse the Lord, I will keep my word.’ 

“ ilouseignour de Brageloinio colored, and replied in a 
lower voice, ‘ Monsoig-neni-, pardon me, I beseech you ; I 
have always had the desire to go to meet, good opportu- 
nities ; and it is so delightful to distingui.sh ourselves be- 
fore our general, partictdarly when that general is M. lo 
Due do .IJeaufort.’ 

“ Mouseigneur was a little softened by this ; and turn- 
ing to the ofiicers who surrounded liim, gave his difterent 
orders. The gTonadiers of the two regiments got near 
enough to the ditches and the intrenchments to launch 
their grenades, wliich had hut little effect. In the mean 
wliilo, M. d’Estrecs, who commanded the fleet, having- 
seen the attempt of the sei-geant to approach the vessels, 
understood that he must act witliout orders, and opened 
his fire. Then the Arabs, finding- themselves seriously 
injured by the balls from the fleet, and beholding the 
destruction and the ruins of tlioir had walls, uttered the 
most fearful cries. Their horsemen descended the moun- 
tain at the gallop, bent over their saddles and rushed lull 
tilt upon the columns of infiintry, which crossing tlieir 
pikes stopped this mad assault. Eepulsed by the firm 
attitude of the battalion, the Arabs threw themselves 
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witli great fury upon the commauder’s position, which at 
that moment was not protected. 

“ The danger was great ; Monseigneur drew his sword ; 
his secretaries and people imitated him ; the officers of 
the suite engaged in combat with the furious Arabs. It 
was then that M. de Bragelonue wa.s able to gi-atify the 
incliuatiou he had manifested from the beginniug of the 
action. He fought near the prince with the valor of 
a liomau, and killed three Arabs with his small sword. 
But it was evident that his braveiy did not arise from 
the sentiment of pride natural to all who fight. It was 
impetuous, affected, forced even ; he sought to intoxicate 
himself with noise and carangc. He excited himself to 
such a degree that Monisoignour called out to him to stop, 
lie must ha\’e hoard the voice of Moiiscignour, because 
we who were close to him heard it. Ho did not, howevor; 
stop, but continued his cour.se towards the intrcnch- 
rnents. As M. de Bragelonne was a well-disciplined 
officer, this disobedience to the orders of Monscigneur 
very much surprised evei'ybody, and M. do Beaufort re- 
doubled bis earnestness, crying, ‘Stop, Bragolonne 1 
AA^hore are you going? Stop,’ repeated Monsoigneur, 
‘ I command yon 1 ’ 

“ AA^e all, imitating the gesture of Monsieur the Duke, 
— we all raised our hands. AVe expected that the cavalier 
would turn bridle ; but M. de Bragelonue continued to 
ride towards the palisades. 

“‘Stop, Bragelonne!’ repeated the prince, in a very 
loud voice ; ‘ stop ! in the name of yonr father ! ’ 

“ At these words M. de Bragelonne turned I'onnd, his 
countenance expressed a lively grief j bnt he did not 
stop. AA^'e then concluded that his horse must have run 
away with him. AABien Monsieur the Duke had imagined 
that tlie viscount was not master of his horse, and had 
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seen him precede the first grenadiers, his Highness cried, 
‘ Musketeers, kill his horse ! A hundred pistoles for him 
who shall kill his horse! ’ But who could expect to hit 
the beast without at least wounding his rider? No one 
durst venture. At length one presented himself; he was 
a sharpshooter of the regiment of Picard3^, named Lu- 
zerne, who took aim at the animal, fired, and hit him in 
the rjuarters, for we saw the blood redden Iho hair of the 
liorse. Instead of falling, the cursed genet carried him 
on more furiously than ever. Every Picard who saw this 
unfortunate young man rushing on to meet death, shouted 
in the loudest manner, ‘Throw yourself off. Monsieur 
the Viscount! off'! off! throw yourself oft’!’ M. de 
Bragelonne was an officer much beloved in the army ! 
Already had the viscount arrived within pistol-shot of the 
ramparts; a discharge was poured upon him and envel- 
oped him in its fire and smoke. We lo.st sight of him ; 
the smoko dispersed; he was on foot, .standing ; Ids horse 
was killed. 

“ The viscount was summoned to surrender by the 
Arabs, but ho made tliom a negative sign with his head, 
and continued to march towards tlie palisades. This was 
a mortal imprudence. Nevertheless, the whole army was 
pleased that he would not retreat, since ill chance had 
led him so near. He marched a few paces farther, and 
the two regiments clapped their hands. It was at this 
'moment the second discharge shook the walls, and the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne again disappeared in the smoke ; 
hut this time the smoke was dispersed in vain, — we no 
longer saw him standing. He was down, with his head 
lower than his legs, among the bushes ; and the Arabs be- 
gan to think of leaving their intrenchments to come and 
cut oft' his head or take las body, as is their custom with 
the infidels. But Monseigneur le Due de Beaufort had 
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fiillowed all this with his eyes, and the sad spectacle 
drew frotn hiui many and painful sighs. He then cried 
aloud, seeing the Arabs running like \s'hite j)hautoms 
among the mastic-trees, ‘Grenadiers ! pikenien I will you 
let tliem take that noble body'!’ 

“Saying these words and waving his sword, he himself 
rode towards the enemy. The rcginieuts, rushing in his 
steps, ran in their turn, uttering cries as terrible as those 
of the Arabs were wild. 

“ The ooinhat began over the body of M. de Brageloune ; 
and with such invetei’aoy was it fought that a hun- 
dred and sixty Arabs were left upon the field by the 
side of at least fifty of our troops. It was a lieutenant 
from Normandy who took the body of the viscount on his 
shoulders and carried it back to the lines. The advan- 
tage was, however, pursued; the regiraent,s took the reserve 
with them ; and the enemy's palisades wore destroyed. 
At three o’clock the fire of the Arabs ceased. The hand 
to hand figlit lasted two hours; that was u. massiicre. 
At five o’clock we were victorious on all tlio points ; the 
enemy had abandoned his positions, and Monsieur the 
Duke liad ordered the wliito flag to be planted upon tlio 
culminating point of the little mountain. It was tlien we 
liad time to think of M. do Bragelonne, wlio liad eight 
large wounds through bis body, by which almo.st all his 
blood had escaped. Still, however, ho breathed, winch 
afforded inexpressible joy to Monscigneur, who insisted 
upon being present at the first dressing of the wounds 
and at the consultation of the surgeons. Tliero were two 
among them who declared. M. de Bragelonne would live. 
Monseigneur threw his arms round their necks, and 
promised them a thousand louis each if they could save 
him. 

“ Tlie viscount heard these transports of joy, and 
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whether he was in despair, or whether he suffered much 
from his wounds, lie expressed by his countenance a con- 
tradiction which gave rise to reflection, particularly in 
one of the secretaries when he had heard what follows. 
The third surgeon was Frerc Sylvain de Saint-Cosme, the 
most learned of ours. He probed the wounds in his turn, 
and said nothing. M. de Bragoloune fixed his eyes stead- 
ily upon the skilful surgeon, and aoemed to interrogate 
his every movement. The latter, upon heing questioned 
by Monseig'ueiir, replied that he saw plainly three mortal 
wounds out of eight, but so strong was the constitution 
of the woimdod, so rich was he in youth, and so merciful 
was the goodne.ss of Ood that perhaps M. de Bragelonne 
might recovei-, particularly if he did not move in the 
slightest manner. Prere Bylvain added, turning towards 
his assistants, ‘ Above cvcrytliing, do not allow him to 
move oven a linger,' or you will kill him;’ and wo all 
loft the tent in very low spirits. That secretary I have 
rnontioued, on leaving tiio tent, tliunght ho perceived 
a faint and sad .smile glide over the lips of M. de 
Bi'agoloime when the duke said to him in a cheerful, 
kind voice, ‘ VVe shall save 3'ou, Viscount, we shall save 
you ! ’ 

“ In the evening, when it xvas believed the wounded 
young man liad taken some repose, one of the assistants 
entered liis tent, but rushed immediately out again, ut- 
tering loud erics. Wo all ran up in disorder. Monsieur 
the Duke with ns; and the assistant pointed to the body 
of M, de Bragelonne upon the ground at the foot of his 
bed, batiied in the reniaindor of his blood. It appeared 
that he had had some convulsion, some febrile move- 
ment, and that he had fallen ; that the fall had acceler- 
ated his end, according to the prediction of Frere Sylvain. 
We raised the viscount; he was cold and dead. He held 


the bulletin. 

a look of fair hair in liis right hand, and that hand waf3 
pressed tightly upon his heart.” „ 

Then followed the details of the expedition) anc o tie 
wietory obtained over tlie Arabs. D’Artagniin stopped 
at the acoonnt of the death of poor Raoul. 
mured lie, “ unhappy boy ! a suicide ! ” And turning lis 
eyes towards the chamber of the chateau in which i t los 
slept in eternal sleep, “ They kept their promise to each 
other,” said he, in a low voice. “ Now I believe them to 
bo happy; they must be reunited;” and he retnuied 
through the parterre with slow and melancholy steps. 
All the village, all the neighborhood, was filled with 
grieving neighbors relating to one' another tlie double 
catastrophe, and making preparations fur tbc funeial. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

THE LAST CANTO OP THE POEM. 

On the moiTow all tho nobilit}’' of the provinces, of the 
environs, and from wherever messengers had carried the 
news, were seen to arrive. D’Artagnan had shut himself 
up, niuvilling to speak to anybody. Two such heavy 
deaths falling upon the captain so closely after the 
death of Porthos, for a long time oppressed that spirit 
which had hitherto been so indefatigable and invulnera* 
ble. Except Grimaud, who entered his chamber once, 
the musketeer saw neither servants nor guests, He sup- 
posed, from the noises in the house and tho continual 
coming and going, that preparations were making for the 
funeral of the count. He wrote to the king to ask for 
an extension of his leave of ah.senco. Grirnand, as we 
liave said, had entered D’Artagnau’s apartment, had 
seated liimself upon a joint-stool near the door, like a 
man who meditates profoundly ; then, rising, he made a 
sign to D’Artagnan to follow him. The latter obeyed in 
silence. Grirnand descended to the count’s hedehamber, 
showed the captain with his finger the place of the 
empty lied, and raised his eyes eloquently towards 
lieavon. 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan; “yes, good Grimaud, — 
now with tho son he loved so much ! '' 

Grimaud left the chamber and led the way to the hall 
wliere, according to the custom of the province, the 
body was laid out previously to its being buried forever. 
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D’Artagnan was struck at seeing two open ooifins in the 
hall. In reply to the mute invitation of Grimaud, he 
approached and saw in one of them Athos, still hand- 
some in death, and in the other Eaoul, with his eyes 
closed, his cheeks pearly as those of the Pallas of Virgil, 
with a smile on his violet lips. He shuddered at seeing 
the father and son, those two departed souls, represented 
on earth hy two silent, melancholy bodies, incapable of 
touching each other, however close they might he. “ Eaoul 
here ? ” murmured he ; “oh, Grimaud, u'hy did you not 
tell mo thisl ” 

Grimaud shook his head and made no reply ; but 
taking D’Artagnan by the hand, he led him to the 
coffin and showed him under the thin winding-sheet the 
black wounds by which life had escaped. The captain 
turned away hi.s eyes, and judging it usele.sa to question 
Grimaud, who would not answer, he rocolleoted that 
M. de Beaufort’s secretary had written more tlian lie, 
D’Artagnan, had had the courage to road. Taking iqj 
the recital of the affair which had cost Eaoul his life, he 
found these words, which terminated the last paragraph 
of the letter ; — 

“ Monsieur the Duke has ordered that the body of 
Monsieur the Viscount should be embalmed, after the 
manner practised by the Arabs when they wisli their 
j bodies to be carried to their native land ; and Monsieur 

I : the Duke has appointed relays, so that a confidential 

> sei’vant wlio had brought up the young man might take 

j back his remains to M. le Comte de la Fere.” 

I “And so,” thought D’Artagnan, “d! shall follow thy 

funeral, ray dear boy, — I, already old ; I, who am of 

I no value on earth, — and I shall scatter the dust upon 

that brow which I kissed but two months since. God 
has willed it to be so, — thou hast willed it to be so 
VOL. VI. — 25 
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thyself ; I have no longer the right oven to weep. Thon 
hast chosen death ; it hath seemed to thee preferable to 
life.” 

At length arrived the moraont when the cold remains 
of the.se two gentlemen were to be returned to the earth. 
There was such an affluence of military and other people 
that up to tlie place of sepulture, which was a chapel in 
the plain, the road from the city was filled with horse- 
men and pedestrians in mourning habits. Atbos had 
cho.son for ids resting-place the little enclosure of a 
ch.apol erected by himself near the bo\inclary of his 
estates. He had had the stones, cut in 1550, brought 
from an old Gothic manor-house in Berry, which had 
slioltcrod ids early youth. The chapel, thus rebuilt, 
thus transported, was pleasantly placed under the foliage 
of poplars and sycamores. Services were held in it every 
Sunday by the cure of the neighboring village, to whom 
Athos paid an allowance of two hundred livres for this 
purpose ; and all the vassals of his domain, to the num- 
ber of about forty, — the laborers and the farmers, with 
their families, — came hither to hear Mass, without need 
of going to the city. 

Behind the chapel e.xtended, surrounded by two high 
hedges of niit-troes, elders, wldtethorns, and a deep ditch, 
the little enclosure, — uuctiltivatcd, it is true, but gay 
in its wildness; because the mo.s’.ses there were high; 
because the wild heliotropes and wallflowers there mi.xed 
their perfumes; because beneath the tall chestnuts is- 
sued a large spring, a prisoner in a cistern of marble ; 
and upon the thjune all around alighted thousands of 
bees from the neighboring plains, while cliafhuchos and 
redthroats sang cheerfully among the flowers of the 
hedge. It was to this place the two coffins wore brought, 
attended by a silent and respectful crowd. The office of 
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the dond being celehi-ated, the last adieux paid to the 
noble departed, the assembly dispersed, tallciiig, along 
the roads, of tlie virtues and mild death of the father, of 
the hopes the son had given, and of his melancholy end 
upon the coast of Africa. 

Gradually all noises were extinguished, as were the 
lamps illninining the humble nave. The minister bowed 
for a last time to the altar and the still fresii graves ; 
then, followed by his assistant, who rang a ho.'irso Iiell, 
he slowly took the road back to the pre.sbytOi'y. D’Ar- 
tagnan, left alone, perceived that night, was coming on. 
He had forgotten the honr while thinking of the dead. 
He arose from tlic oaken bench on which he was seated 
in the chapel, and wished, as the priest liad done, to go 
and bid a last adieu to the douhle grave which coutaiiiod 
his two lost friends. 

A wotiKui was [irayitig, kneeling on the moist eartli. 
D’Artagnan stopped at the door of tl)o cl)apcl to avoid 
distnvt)ing this woman, and also to endeavor to see who 
was the pnnus friend wlio performed this sacred duty witli 
so mnoti zeal and perseverance, 'fhe unknown enneealed 
her face in her hands, which were wliite as alabaster. 
From tlic iiotile simplicity of her costume, she seemed to 
be a woman of distinction. Outside the enclosure were 
several horses mounted by servants, and a travelling- 
carriage waiting for this lady. D’Artagnan in vain 
sought to make out what caused her delay. She con- 
tinued praying ; she frequently passed her handkerchief 
over her face, — by which D'Artagnan perceived that 
she was weeping. He saw' her strike her breast with the 
pitiless compunction of a Christian woman. He heard 
her several times cry, as if from a wounded heart, “ Par- 
don ! pardon ! ” and as she appeared to abandon her- 
self entirely to her grief, as she threw herself down. 
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almost fainting, amid complaints and pva^'ers, D’Ai'tagnan, 
touobod by this love for his so nnich regretted friends, 
made a few steps towards the grave, in order to inter- 
rupt the melancholy colloquy of the penitent with the 
dead. But as soon as his step sounded on the gravel, 
the nnltnown raised her head, revealing to D’Artagnan a 
fiiCB bathed with teai's, but a well-known face ; it was 
JIadcraoiselle de la Valliere. “ M. d’Artagnan ! ” mur- 
mured she. 

“ You ! " replied the captain in a stern voice, “ you 
here ! Ob, Madame, 1 should better have liked to see 
you docked with flowei's in the mansion of the Oomte de la 
Fere. You would have wept less — they too — I too ! ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” she said, sobbing. 

“ For it is you,” added this pitiless friend of the dead, — 
“ it is you who have laid these two men in the grave.” 

“ Oh, spare me ! ” 

“ God forbid, Madame, tl)at I should offend a woman, 
or that I should make her weep in vain ! hut I must say 
that the place of the murderer is not upon the grave of 
her victims.” She wished to reply. “What I now tell 
you,” added he, coldly, “I told the king.” 

She clasped her hands. “ I know,” said she, “ I have 
caused the deirth of the Vicomto de Bragelonne.” 

“ Ah ! yon know itl ” 

“ The news arrived at court yesterday. I have trav- 
elled during the night forty leagues to come and ask 
pardon of tho count, whom I supposed to be still living, 
and to supplicate God upon the tomb of Raoul that ho 
would send me all tho misfortunes I have mei'ited, except 
a single one. Now, Monsieur, I know that the death of 
the son has killed the father. I have two crimes to 
reproach myself with ; I have two punishments to look 
for from God.” 
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“I will repeat to you, Mademoiselle,” said D’Artagnau, 
“ what M. de Bragelonue said of you at Antibes, when ho 
already meditated death ; ‘ If pride and eoquotry have 
misled her, I pardon her while despising licr. If love 
has produced her error, I pardon her, swearing that no 
one could have loved her as I have done.’ " 

“ You know,” interrupted Louise, “ that for my love 
I was about to sacrifieo myself; you know wdietlior I 
sulfered when you met me, lost, dying, abandoned. AVell ! 
never have I suffered so much as now ; because then I 
hoped, I desired, — now I liavo nothing to wi.sh for; be- 
cause this death drags away all my joy into the tomb; 
because I can no longer dare to love without remorse, 
and I feel that ho whom 1 love — oh ! that is the law — 
will repay me with the tortures I have made others 
undergo.” 

D’Ai'tiignan made no re[»ly; he was too well convinced 
that she was not mistaken. 

“Well, then,” added she, “dear M. d’Artagnan, do not 
overwhelm mo to-day, I again implore you. I am like 
the branch turn from the trunk, 1 no lotig'er hold t(.) any- 
thing in this world, and a current drags mo on, I know 
not whither. I love madly, I love to the point of coming 
to tell it, impious as I am, over the aslies of the dead ; 
and I do not iilush fur it, — 1 have no remorse on account 
of it. This love is a religion. Only, as hereafter you 
will SCO me, alone, forgotten, disdained ; as you will sec 
me punished with that with which I am destined to be 
piiuishod, spare me in my ephemeral liappiiiess, leave 
it to me for a few days, for a low minutes. Now, even 
at the moment I am speaking to you perimps it no longer 
exists. My God ! This double murder is perhaps already 
expiated ! ” 

While she was speaking thus, the sound of voices and 
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tho trend of horses drew the attention of the captain. 
M. de Stunt- Aigiiaii came to seek La Valliere. Tho Iviiig, 
he said, was a prey to jealousy and uneasiness. Do Saiiit- 
Aigiiau did not see D’Artaguan, half-ooucealcd by tlie 
trunk of a chestnut-tree which sliaded the two graves. 
Louise thanked De Saint-Aignan, and dismissed him with 
a gesture. He rejoined the party out.side tho enclosure. 

“You sec, Madame,” said the captain, bitterly, to the 
yoimg woman, — “you see tliat your happiness still lasts.” 

The young woman raised her liead with a solemn air. 
“ A day will come,” said slie, “ when you will repent of 
having judged me so harshly. On that day, it will be I 
who will [iray God to forgive you for luwing been unjust 
towards mo. Besides, I shall .suffer so much that you 
will bo the first to pity my suffering's. Do not reproach 
mo witli that happiness, M. d’Artagnan ; it costs me 
dear, and I have not paid all my debt.” Saying tlieiso 
words, she again knelt down, softly and affeotionately. 
“Pardon me, tlie hist time, my nllianoed llaoul ! ” said 
she. “ I luive broken our chain ; we are botli destined 
to die of grief. It is thou who clepartest the first; fear 
nothing, 1 sliall follow thee. See, only, that I have not 
been ba.se, and that I have come to bid thee tin's last 
adieu. The Lord is my witness, Raoul, that if with my 
life I could have redeemed thine, I would have given that 
life without hesitation : I could uot give rny love. Once 
more, pavdou ! ” 

Slio gathered a branch and stuck it into tlie ground ; 
tliou, wiping the tears from her eyes, she bowed to 
D’Artaguau and disappeared. 

Tlie captain watched the departure of the horses, 
horsemen, and carriage ; then crossing his arms upon his 
swelling chest, “ When will it bo my turn to depart '! ” 
said he, in an agitated voice. “ Wluit is there left for 
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man after youth, after love, after glory, after friendship, 
after strength, after riches '? That rock, under which 
sleeps Porthos, who possessed all I have named ; this 
moss, under which repose Athos and llaoul, who possessed 
still much more ! ” 

Ho hesitated a moment with a dull eye ; then, di'aw- 
ing himself up, “Forward! still forward!” said he. 
“ When it shall be time, Cod will tell me, ns ho has told 
others.” 

He touched the earth, moistened with the evening dew, 
with the tips of his fingers, niado a sign as if ho had 
been at the hi'niiier of a church, and retook alone — ever 
alone — the road to Paris. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Four years after tlic scene wo have just described, two 
liorBCinen, well mounted, traversed P)loi.s early in the 
morning, for the purpose of airanging a birding-party 
whicdi the king intended to make in that uneven plain 
which the Loire divides in two, and which borders on the 
one side on Mcnng, on the other on Arnboiso, These 
were the captain of the king’s harriers and the governor 
of the falcons, — personages greatly respected in the time 
of Louis XTII., but rather neglected by his successor. 
I'hese two horsemen, having reconnoitred the ground, 
were returning, their observatioms made, when they per- 
ceived some little groups of .soldiers here and there 
whom tlie .sergeants were placing at distances at the 
openings of the ciiolosures. These were the king’s Mus- 
keteers. Behind them carno, upon a good horse, the 
captain, known by his richly embroidered uniform. His 
hair was gray, his beard was becoming so. He appeared 
a little bent, although sitting and handling his horse 
gracefully. He was looking about him watchfully. 

“ M. d’Artagnan docs not get any older,” said the cap- 
tain of the hai’riers to his colleague the falconer ; “with 
ten years more than either of ns, he has the seat of a 
young man on horseback.” 

“ That is true,” replied the falconer." 1 have n’t seen 
any change in him for the last twenty year's.” 

But this ol&cer was mistaken ; D’Artagnati in the last 
four years had lived twelve year’s. Ago imprinted its 
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pitiless claws at each corner of his eyes ; his brow was 
bald ; his hands, formerly brown and nervous, were get- 
ting white, as if the blood began to chill there, 

D’Artagnan accosted the officers with the shade of 
affability which distinguishes superior men, and received 
in return for his courtesy two most respectful bows. 

“ Ah ! what a lucky chance to see you here, M. d’Ar- 
tagnau ! ” cried the falconer. 

“ It is rather I who should say that, Messieurs,” re- 
plied the captain, “ for nowadays the king makes more 
frequent use of his Musketeers than of his falcons.” 

” Ah ! it is not as it was in the good old times,” sighed 
the falconer. “ Do you rcmombei', M. d’Ai'taguan, when 
the late king flew the pie in tins vineyards beyond llciau- 
gency? Ah, dame ! you were not captain of the Mus- 
keteers at that time, M. d’Artaguan.” 

“ And you were nothing but under-corporal of tlie 
tiercels,” I'eplied D’Artagnan, laughing. “ Never mind 
that ; it was a good time, seeing that it is always a good 
•time wlieu we are young. Good-day, Monsieur the Cap- 
tain of the barriers.” 

“ You do roe honor, Monsieur the Count," said the 
latter. D’Artagnaii made no reply. The title of count 
had not struck him ; D’Artagnan had been a count four 
years. 

“Are you not very much fatigued with the long 
ney you have had. Monsieur the Captain 1” continued 
the falconer. “ It must bo full two hniidrod leagues 
from hence to Piguerol.” 

“ Twm hundred and si.xty to go, and as many to come 
back,” said D’Artagnan, quietly. 

“ And,” said the falconer, “ i.s /te well i ” 

“Whol” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Why, poor M. Fouquet,” continued the falconer, still 
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in a ]o5F voice. The captain of the hai’riers had pru- 
dently withdrawn. 

“No,” replied D’Artagnan, "the poor man frets terri- 
bly ; he cannot comprehend how imprisonment can be a 
favor. He says that the parliament had absolved him by 
banishing him, and that banishment is lilierty. He does 
not imagine that they have sworn his death, and that to 
s.‘ive his life from tlie claws of the parliamout would be 
to incur too much obligation to Hod.” 

“ Ah, yes ; the poor man had a near chance of the 
seall'old,” replied the falconer ; “ it is said that M. Colbert 
had given orders to the governor of the Bastille, and that 
the e.\eoutiou was ordered.” 

“Enough!” said D’Artagnan, pensively, and with a 
view to Gutting short the convoi'sntion. 

“Yes," said the captain of the harriers, approach itig, 
“ M. Fonquet is now at Pignerol ; he has rioldy deserved 
it. lie has had the good fortune to be oouduoted tliere 
by you ; he had robbed the king enough.” 

'D’Artagnan cast at the ma.stor of the clogs one of his 
evil looks, and .said to him, “ Monsieur, if any one told me 
that you had eaten your dogs’ meat, not only would I re- 
fuse to believe it, but, still more, if you were condemned 
to the whip or the jail for it, 1 should pity yon, and 
would not allow people to speak ill of you. And yet, 
Monsieur, honest man as you may be, I assure you that 
you are not more so than poor M. Fouquet was.” 

After having undergone this sharp rebuke, the captain 
of the harriers hung his head, and allowed the falconer to 
get tw’o steps in advance of him nearer to D’Artagium. 

“ He is content,” said the' faluoner, in a low voice, to 
the musketeer; “ we all know that harriers are in fashion 
nowadays. If he were a falconer he would not talk in 
that way.” 
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D’Ai'tagHan smiled iii a melancholy manner at seeing 
this groat political question resolv'ed by the discozitent of 
such humble interests. He for a moment ran over in his 
mind the glorious existence of the superintendent, the 
crumbling away of his fortunes, and the melancholy 
death that awaited him; and, to conclude, “Did M. 
Fouquet love falconry!” said he. 

“ Oh, passionately, Moirsiour ! ” replied the falconer, 
with an accent of bitter regret and a sigh that was the 
funeral oration of Fouquet. 

D’Artagnan allowed the ill-humor of the one and the 
regrets of the other to pass, and coutimiod to advance 
into the plain. 3'hoy could already catch glimpses of 
the huntsmen at the is.sne.s of the wood, tlic feathers of 
the outriders passing like shooting stars across the clear- 
ings, and the white horses cutting witli their iumino\is 
apparitions the dark thickets of the copses. 

“But,” resumed D’Artagnan, “will the sport bo long! 
Pray, give us a good swift bird, for I am very tired. Is 
it a horoiz or a sw'an '? ” 

“Both, M. d’Artagnan,” said the falconer; “but yon 
need not be alarmed, the king is not much of a spoi'ts- 
man. He does txot sjrort on his own account ; he only 
wishes to give amusement to, the ladies.” 

The words “ to the ladies ” were so .strongly accented 
that it set D’Artagnan listening. “Ah ! ” said be, look- 
ing at the falconer with surprise. 

The captain of the harriers smiled, no doubt with a 
view of making' it up with the musketeer. 

“Oh, you may safely laugh,” said D’Artagnaii; “I 
know nothing of current news. I arrived only yesterday, 
after a month’s absence. I left the court mourning the 
death of the queen-mother. The king was not willing 
to take any amusement after receiving the last sigh of 
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Anne of Austria; but eveiytliiug has an end in (his 
world. Well ! then he is no longer sad 1 So much the 
hotter.” 

“ And everything begins as well as ends,” said the cap- 
tain of the dogs, with a coarse laugh. 

“ All ! ” said D’Artagiuin a second time, — he burned 
to know; but dig'iiity would not allow him to interrogate 
persons below him, — “there is something new, then, it 
appears 1 ” 

Tlio captain gave him a significant wink ; lint D’Ar- 
tagiiau was unwilling to learn anything from this man. 
“ Sliall we sec the king early 1 ” asked ho of the 
falconer. 

“At seven o’clock, Mousienr, I shall fly the birds.” 

“Who comes with the king'! How is Madame 1 How 
is the queen 1 ” 

“ Bettor, Monsieur.” 

“ Has she been ill, then 1 ” 

“ Monsieur, since the last chagrin she had, her Majesty 
has been unwell.” 

“ What chagrin 1 You need not fancy your news is 
old. I am but just returned,” 

“ It appears that the qneon, a little neglected since the 
death of her mother-in-law, complained to the king, who 
replied to her, 'Do I not sleep with you every night, 
Madame 1 What more do you want 1 ”’ 

“ All ! ” said D’Artagnan, — “ poor woman ! She must 
heartily hate Mademoiselle de la Vallicre.” 

“ Oh, no ! not Mademoiselle de la Vallicre," replied the 
falconer. 

“Who then — " The horn interrupted this conver- 
sation. It summoned the dogs and the hawks. The 
falconer and his companion set off immediately, leaving 
D’Artagnaii alone in the midst of the suspended sentence. 
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The king appeared at a distance, suiTounded by ladies 
and horsemen. All the troop advanced in heautiful 
order, at a foot's pace, the horns of various sorts anima- 
ting tlio dogs and the horses. It was a movement, a 
Tioise, a mirage of light, of which nothing now can give 
an idea, unless it be the fictitious splendor or false maj- 
esty of a theatrical spectacle. D’Artagnan, with an eye a 
little weakened, distinguished behind the group three car- 
riages. The first was intended for the queen ; it was 
empty. D'Artagnan, wlio did not see Mademoiselle do hi 
Valliere by the king’s side, on looking aliont for her, saw 
her in the second carriage. She was alone with two of 
her women, who seemed as dull as their mistrc.ss. On 
the left hand of tlie king, upon a high-spirited hoi’se, re- 
strained by a bold and skilful hand, shono a lady of the 
most dazzling beauty. The king smilccl upon her, and 
she smiled upon the king. Loud laughter followed every 
word she spoke. 

“I must know that woman,” thought tJic mnsketeor; 
“ who can .she bel” And ho stooped towards his friend 
the falconer, to whom he addressed the questi(jn ho had 
put to himself. The falconer was about to reply, when 
tho king, perceiving D’Artagnan, said, “ Ah, Count ! ’’ 
you are returned, then ! Why have I not seen you l” 

“Sire,” replied the captain, “because your Alajesty 
was asleep ivlieu I airived, and not awake when I re- 
sumed my duties this morning.” 

“ Still the same ! ” said Louis, in aloud voice, denoting 
satisfaction. “ Take some rest. Count; I command you to 
do so. You will dine with me to-day.” 

A murmur of admiration surrounded D’Artagnan like 
an immense caress. Every one was eager to salute him. 
Dining with the king was an honor his Majesty was not so 
prodigal of as Henry IV, had been. Tho king passed a 
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few stcips ill advance, and D’Artagiiaii found himself in the 
midst of a fresh group, among whom shone iVL Colbert. 

“ Good-day, M. d’Artagnan,” said the minister, with 
affiiblo politeiie.ss ; “ have yon had a pleasant joiirnoy? ” 

“ Yes, Mmisiciir,’’ said D’Artagiian, bowing to the neck 
of his horse. 

“ I heard the king invite you to his table for this even- 
ing,” continned the minister; “you will meet an old 
friend there.” 

“ An old friend of mine 1 ” asked D’Artagnan, plunging 
painfully into the dark waves of the past which liad 
swallowed up for liim so many friendships and so many 
hatreds. 

'•'iVr. le Due d’Alanieda, who is arrived this morning 
from Spain.” 

“The Due d’Alameda? ” said D’Artagnan, reflecting in 
vain. 

“ I ! ” said an old man, white a.s snow, .sitting bent in 
Ilia carriage, which ho caused to bo thrown open to make 
room for tlie musketeer. 

“Arauiis!” cried D’Avtaguan, struck with stupor. 
And, inert as he was, ho suflerod the tliin arm of the old 
nobloiiiaii to rest ti’einbling on his neck. 

Colbert, after having observed thorn in silence for a 
minute, put his horse forward, and left the two old friend.s 
together. 

“ And so,” said the musketeer, taking the arm of Ara- 
mis, “you, the exile, the rebel, are again in France?” 

“And I shall dine with yon at the king’s table,” said 
Araniis, smiling. “ Yes ; will you not ask yourself what 
is the use of fidelity in this world ? Stop ! lot us allow 
poor La Valliere’s carriage to pa.s.s. See how uneasy she 
is! How her eye, dimmed with tears, follows the king, 
who is riding on horseback yonder I” 
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“ With whom t " 

“ 'iYith Mademoiselle cle Tonii.-q’-Cbaronte, now become 
Madamo do Montespan,” replied Arainis. 

“ She is jealous ; is she then deserted 1 ” 

“Not quite j’et, but soon will be.” 

They chatted together while following the sport, and 
Aramis’s coachman drove them so clei’erly that they got 
up at the momout when the falcon, attaclcing the bird, 
beat him down and fell upon him. The king alighted ; 
Madame do Moutespau followed his example. They were 
in front of an isolated chapel, concealed hy large trees, 
already despoiled of their leaves by tiio first winds of 
antiimn. Behind tliis chapel was an enclosure entered 
only hy a latticed gate. The falcon had boat down his 
prey in the oiiclosuro belonging to tliis little chapel, and 
the king was desirous of going in to take the first feather, 
according to custom. Tlio cort'ege formed a circle I’ound 
the building and the hedges, too small to receive so 
many. 

D’Artaguan hold back Aramis hy the arm as ho was 
about, like tlie rest, to alight from his carriage, and in a 
broken voice, “ ]3o you know, Aramis,” said he, “ whitlier 
chance has conducted us? ” 

“ No,” replied the duke. 

“ Here repose people 1 have known,” said D’Artagnwn, 
much agitated. 

Aramis, without divining anything, and with a trem- 
bling step, penetrated into the chapel hy a little door 
which D’Artagnan opened for him. “ Where are they 
buried 1 ” said he. 

“ There, in the enclosure. There is a cross, you see, 
under that little cypress. The little cypress is planted 
over their tomb. Don’t go to it ; the king is going that 
way, — the heron has fallen just there.” 
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Aramis stopped, and concealed himself in the shade. 
They then saw, without being seen, the pale face of La 
Valliero, who, neglected in her carriage, had at first 
looked on with a melancholy heart from the door, and 
then, carried away hy jealousy, had advanced into the 
chapel, whence, leaning against a pillar, she contemplated 
in the enclosure the king smiling and making signs to 
Madame de Montospan to approach, as there was nothing 
to be afraid of. Madame de Montespan complied ; she 
took the hand the king held out to her, and he, plucking 
out the first feather from the heron, which the falconer 
had strangled, )daced it in the hat of his beautiful com- 
panion. She, smiling in her turn, kissed the hand ten- 
derly which made her this present. The king blushed 
with pleasure ; he looked at Madame de Montespan with 
all the fire of love. “ What will you give me in ex- 
change 1 ” said he. 

Slie broke off a little hranch of cypre.ss and offered it 
to the king, intoxicated with hope. 

“ Humph ! ” said Aramis to D’A rtagnan ; “ the present 
is but a sad one, for that cypress shades a tomb.” 

“ Yes, and the tomb is that of Ilnonl de Brngelonne,” 
said D’Artagnan, aloud ; “ of Raoul, who sleeps utider that 
cross with Athos his fiither.” 

A groan was heard behind them. They saw a woman 
fall fainting to the ground. Mademoiselle de la Vallicre 
had seen and heard all. 

“ Poor woman ! ” muttered .D’Artagnan, as he helped 
the attendants to carry back to her carriage her who from 
that time was to suffer. 

That evening D’Artagnan was seated at the king's 
table, near M. Colbert and M. le Due d' Alameda. The 
king was very gay. He paid a thousand little attentions 
to the qneen, a thousand kindnesses to Madame, seated 
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at his left hand, and very sad. It might have hoen s\ip- 
j>osed to be that cfilm time when the king n.sed to ivateh 
the eyes of his motlier for assent or dissent to wliat he 
had just spoken. 

Of mistresses there was no question at this dinner. 
The king nddre.ssod Aramis two or three times, cfdliiig 
him Monsieur the Ambassador, winch increased the sur- 
prise already felt by D’Artaguan at seeing liis friend the 
rebel so marvellously well received at court. 

The' king, on rising from table, gave his liand to tlio 
queen and made a sign to Colliort, whose eye watched 
that of his master. Colbert took D’Artagnau and Ammis 
on one side. The king began to chat with his sister, 
while Monsieur, very uneasy, eutertaiuod the queen with 
a preoccupied air, witliout ceasing to watch his wife and 
brother from the corner of Ids eye. 'I'ho con voi’satiou 
between Aramis, D’Artagnan, and Colbert turned upon 
indifferent subjects. They spoke of preceding rninistoi's ; 
Colbert related the feats of Mtizarin, and laid tlio.se of 
Eiclielieu related to him. D’Artagiian could not over- 
come his surprise at finding this man, with heavy 
eyebrows and a low forehead, contain so mucli sound 
knowledge and cheerful humor. Aramis was astonished 
at that lightness of character which permitted a serious 
man to retard with advantage the moment for a more 
important conversation, to which nobody made any allu- 
sion, although all three interlocutors felt tlie imminence 
of it. 

It was very plain from the ombarrassed appearance of 
Monsieur liow much the conversation of the king and 
Madame annoyed him. Tlie eyes of Madame were almost 
red ; was she going to compdain? Was she going to com- 
mit a little scandal in opien court I The king took her 
on one side, and in a tone so tender that it must have 
VOL. VI. ~ 2G 
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reminded the priucoss of the time when slie was loved 
for herself, “ Sister,” said he, “ whj' do I see tears in 
those beautiful eyesl” 

“ Why — Sire — ” said she. 

“ Monsieur is jealous, is he not, Sistorl ” 

She looked towards Monsie\u', — an iufallilile sign that 
they were talking about him. “Yes,” said she. 

“ Listen to me,” said the king ; “ if your friends ooin- 
prornisc you, it is not Monsieur’s fault.” 

lie spoke these words with so much kindness that 
Madame, encouraged, — she who had had so many griefs 
for so long a time, — was near bursting into tears, so full 
was her heart. 

“ Come, come, dear sister,” said the king, “ tell me 
your griefs. By the word of a brother, I pity them ; by 
the word of a king, I will end them.” 

She raised her fine eyes, and in a molanclioly tone, “ ft 
is not mj friends who eomproinisc me,” said she. “ They 
are either absent or ooneoaled ; they liavo boon broug'ht 
into di.sgraee with your Majc.sty, — they, so devoted, so 
good, so loyal I ” 

“You say this on account of Do Guiche, whom I have 
exiled at the desire of Monsieur 1” 

“And who, since that unjust o.xile, has endeavored 
once every day to get himself killed ! ” 

“ Unjust, do yon say. Sister ?” 

“ So unjust, that if I had not had the respect mingfed 
with friend, ship that I have always entertained for your 
Majesty — ” 

“Weill” 

“ Well ! I would have asked my brother Charles, upon 
whom I can always — ” 

The king started. “What then 1” 

“I would have asked him to have it ' repre.sented 
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to you that Monsieur anil liis favorite, M. le Chev- 
alier de Lorraine, ought not with impunity to cimsti- 
tute thernselvos the executioners of my honor and my 
happiness.” 

“The Chevalier de Lorraine,” said tlic king, — “tliat 
dismal fellow '! " 

“ He is my mortal enemy. While that man lives in my 
household, wher-e. Monsieur retains him and delegates his 
powers to him, I shall be the most miserable woman in 
tliis kingdom." 

” So,” said the king, slowly, “ yon call your brother 
of England a bettor friend than I ami” 

” Actions speak for tliemsolves, Sire.” 

” And you would prefer going to ask assistance there — ” 
To my own country 1 " said she, with pride ; “ yes. 
Sire.” 

“You are the grandchild of Henry lY, as well as 
myself, my friend. Cousin and hrothor-in-law, does 
not that amount pretty nearly to the title of hrother- 
german 1 ” 

“Then,” said Honriotta, “act!” 

“ Let us form an alliance." 

“ Bogin,” 

“ I have, you say, unjustly exiled De Guiche." 

“ Oh, yes,” said she, hlushing. 

“ De Guiche shall return.” 

“ So far, well.” 

“And now you say that I am wrong in having in your 
household the Chevalier de Lorraine, wlio gives Monsieur 
ill advice respecting you 1 ” 

“Remember well what I tell you, Sire; the Chevalier 
de Lorraine some day — Observe, if ever I come to an 
ill end, I accuse beforehand the Chevalier de Lorraine ; 
he has a soul capable of any crime 1 ” 
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“ The Chevalier de Lorraine shall no longer annoy you ; 
I promise you that.” 

“ Then that will be a true preliminary of alliance, Sire, 

I sign; but since you have done your part, tell mo 

what shall be mine.” 

“ Instead of embroiling me with your brother Charles, 
you must make him my more intimate friend than ever.” 

“ That is very easy.” 

“ Oh ! not quite so much so as you ma}^ think, for in or- 
dinary friendship persons embrace or exercise hospitality, 
and that only costs a kiss or a return, — easy expenses ; 
but in political friendship — ” 

“ Ah ! it ’s a political friendship, is it 1 ” 

“ Yes, my sister ; and then, instead of embraces and 
feasts, it is soldiers — it is soldiers all living and well 
equipped — that we must serve up to our friend ; vessels 
we must offer, all armed with camions and stored with 
provisions. It hence results that we have not always our 
cofl'ei-B in a fit state to form such friendships.” 

“Ah! you are quite right,” said Madame; “the coffers 
of the king of England have been very sonorous for some 
time.” 

“But you, my sister, who have so much influence over 
your brother, — you can obtain more than au ambassador 
ever could obtain.” 

“ To effect that I must go to London, my dear 
brother.” 

“ I have thought so,” replied the king, eagerly ; “ and 
1 have said to myself that such a voyage would do your 
spirits good.” 

“ Only,” interrupted Madame, “ it is possible I should 
fail. The king of England has dangerous counsellors.” 

“ Counsellors, do you say 1 ” 

"Precisely. If, by chance, your Majesty had any in- 
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tention — I am only supposing so — of asldng Charles 11. 
liis alliance for a war - — ” 

“ Eor a war 1 ” 

“Yes; well, then the counsellors of the king, who are 
to the number of seven, — Mademoiselle Stewart, Itlade- 
moiselle Wells, Mademoiselle Gwyn, Miss Orchay, Made- 
moiselle Zunga, Miss Daws, and the Coiuite.ss of Castle- 
rnaine, — will represent to the king that war costs a 
gi-eat deal of money ; that it is far better to give balls 
and suppers at Hampton Court than to equip vessels of 
the line at Portsmouth and Greenwich.” 

“And then your negotiations will faill” 

“ Oh ! those ladies cause all negotiations to fail that 
they don’t make themselves.” 

“ Do you know tlio idea that has struck me. Sister 1 ” 

“ No ; tell me what it is.” 

“ It is that by searching well around yon, you might 
perhaps find a female counsellor to take with yon to yonr 
brother whose eloquence might paralyze the ill-will of the 
seven others.” 

“ That is really an idea, Sire ; and I will search.” 

“ You will find what yon want.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ A ];>rDtty person is necessary ; an agreeable fiice is 
better than an ugly one, is it notl” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ An animated, lively, audacious character I” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Nobility, — that is, enough to enable her to approach 
the king without awkwai’dness ; little enough, so that 
she may not trouble herself about the dignity of her 
race.” 

“ Quite just.” 

“ And who knows a little English.” 
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“ Mon Dieu ! why, some one,” cried jSIadame, “ like 
Mademoiselle de Keroualle, for instance ! ” 

“Oh! why, yes!” said Louis XIY. ; “you have 
found — it is you who have found, rny sister.” 

“ I will take her ; she will have no cause to complain, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, no; I will name her seductrice phiwqiotentiaire 
at once, and will add the dowry to the title.” 

“ That is tt’ell.” 

“ I fancy yon already on your road, my dear little 
sister, and consoled for all your griefs.” 

“I will go on two conditions. The fu'st i.s, that I shall 
know what I am negotiating about.” 

“ This is it. The Dutcli, you know, insult me daily in 
their g'a 2 ettcs, and by their republican attitude. I don't 
like republics.” 

“ That may easily he conceived, Sire.” 

“I see with pain that these kings of the sea — they 
cull them.selve,s so — keep trade from France in the 
Indies, and that their vessels will soon occnjiy all the 
ports (jf Furope. Such a power is too near me, Sister.” 

“ They are your allies, nevertheless.” 

“ That is why they were wrong in having the modal 
you have heard of struck, — a medal which represents 
Holland stopping the sun, as Joshua did, with this 
legend ; The mn has atopped before me. There is not much 
fraternity in that, is there % " 

“ I tliought you had forgotten that miserable affair.” 

“ I foi-get nothing, my sister. And if my true friends, 
such as your br’otlier Charles, are willing to second me — ” 
The princess remained pensively silent. “ Listen to mo ; 
there is the emjnre of the seas to be shared. In this 
partition, which Eiiglaiid submits to, could I not repre- 
sent the second party as well as the Dutch ? ” 
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“ Wo have Mademoiselle de Kerouallo to treat that 
question,” replied Madame. 

“Yo\ir second condition for going, if you please, 
Sister ? ” 

“ The consent of Monsieur, my husband.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

“ Then consider me gone, my bi'other.” 

On hearing these words, Louis XIV. turned round to- 
wards the corner of the room in wliich D’Ai-tngnaii, Col- 
bert, and Ararais stood, and inado an affirmative sign to 
hi.s minister. Colliert then broke the conversatiou at the 
point where it hajipened to be, and .said to Arainis, “ Jlon- 
.sicur the Ambassador, shall we talk ahont business'!'' 

D’Artiiguan immediately withdrew, from politeness. 
Ho directed his steps towards the oUimnoy, within hear- 
ing of what the king was going to say to Monsieur, who, 
evidently uneasy, had gone to him. The face of the king 
was animated. Upon his brow was stamped a will, tlio 
redoubtable e.\'pression of which ab’cady met with no 
more contradiction in France, and soon would meet with 
no more in Europe. 

“ Monsieur,” said ti>e king to his brotlier, “ I am not 
jileased with M. le Clicvalier de Lorraine. You, who do 
him the honor to protect him, must advise him to travel 
for a few mouths.” Those words fell with the crush of 
an avalanche upon Monsieur, who adored this favorite, 
and oouceiArated all his affections in him. 

” In what has the chev.alier been able to displease your 
Majesty ? ” cried he, darting a furious look .at Madame. 

“ I will tell you that when he is gone,'' replied tlie im- 
passive king. “And also when Madame, here, shall have 
ci’ossed over into England.” 

“ Madame ! into England ! ” murmured Monsieur, 
seized with stupor. 
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“ 111 a weel«, tny brother,” contiiuied the king, “ while 
we two will go whither I will toll yon.’' And the king 
turned upon his heel after having smiled in his brother’s 
face, to sweeten a little the hitter draught he had given 
him. 

During this time, Colbert was talking with the Due 
d'Alamfeda. “Monsieur,” said lie to Aramis, “ this is the 
moment for us ho come to an understanding. I have made 
your peace with the king, and I owed that clearly to a 
man of your merit ; but as you have often expressed 
friendship for me, an opiportunity pi'e.scnts itself for giving 
me a proof of it. You are, besides, more a Frenchman 
than a Spaniard. Shall wo have, answer mo frankly, the 
neutrality of Spain, if we undertake anything against the 
United Provinces 1” 

“ Mon.sieiir,” replied Aramis, “ tlie intere.st of Spain is 
very clear. To embroil Europe with the United Prov- 
inces, against which subsists the ancient rancor arising 
from their acquisition of liberty, is our policy ; but the 
King- of Franco is allied with tlio United Provinces. You 
are not ignor.aut, besides, that it would be a mai'itime 
war, and that France is not in a state to make such a one 
with advantage.” 

Colhert, turning- round at this moment, saw D’Ar- 
tagnan, who -naas seeking an intorloontor, during the 
“ aside ” of the king and Monsiem'. He called him, at 
the same time saying in a low voice to Aramis, “We 
may talk -with M. d’Artaguau, I suppose 1” 

“ 01), certainly,” ropdied the ambassador. 

“We wore saying, M. cl’Alameda and I,” said Colbert, 
“ that war with the United Provinces wmdd be a maritime 
war.” 

“Th,at ’n evident enough," refilled the musketeer. 

“ And what do you think of it, M. d’Artaguan 1 ” 
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“ I think that to can-y on that maritime war yon must 
have a very large land army.” 

“ What did you say ? ” said Colbert, thinking lie had 
misunderstood him. 

“ Why a land army 1” said Araini.s. 

“ Beoauso the king will be beaten by sea if ho has not 
tlie English with him; and when beaten by sea, he will 
bo soon invaded, either by the Dutch in his ports, or by 
the Spaniards by land.” 

“And Spain iioutran” asked Arami.'j. 

“ Neutral as long as the king sliall be tlio stronger,” 
rejoined D’Artagnan. 

Colbert admired that sagacity wbich never touched 
a question without illumining it thoroughly. Aramis 
smiled ; ho had long known that in diplomacy D'Ar- 
tagnau acknowledged no master. Colbert, who like all 
proud men dwelt upon his fantasy with a certainty of 
success, resumed the subject, “ Wlio told you, M. d’Av- 
tagnan, that tlia king had no navy?” 

“Oil ! I have taken no lieed of these detnil.s," replied 
the captain. “ I am but a middling sailor. Like all 
nervous people, I hate the sea ; and yet I liave an idea 
that with ships, Franco being a seaport witli two hundred 
heails, we should have sailors.” 

Colbert drew from his pocket a little oblong hook 
divided into two oolnmiis. On tho first worn the names 
of vessels, on tiie other the figures recapitulating the 
number of cannon and men I’eqiiisite to equip tlieso ships. 
“ I have had the same idea as you,” said he to D’Ar- 
tagnan ; “and I have had an account drawn up of tho 
ves.sels we have altogetlier, — thirty-five vessels.” 

“ Thirty-five vessels ! that is impossible ! ” cried 
D’Artagnan. 

“Something like two thousand pieces of cannon,” said 
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Colbert. “That is what the king possesses at thi.s mo- 
ineut. With thirty-five vessels we can make three 
squadrons, but I must have five.” 

“ Five ! ” cried Araiuis. 

“ They will be afloat before the end of the year, gen- 
tlemen ; the king will have fifty ships of the line. With 
those we may venture on a contest, may we not 1 ” 

“ To build vessels,” said D'Artagnau, “ is difficult, but 
possible. As to arming them, how is that to be donel 
In France there arc neither foundries nor military docks.” 

“ Bah ! ’’ replied Colbert, with a g.ay tone, “ I have in- 
stituted all that this year and a half past, did yon not 
know it! Don’t you know M. dTnfrevillc 1 ” 

“ DTnfreville ? ” replied D’Artagnan; “no.” 

“ Ho is a mail I have discovered ; he has a specialty, 
— he knows how to set men to work. It is he who at 
Toulon has had the cannon made, and has out tiie woods 
of Bourgogne. And then. Monsieur the Ambassador, 
you may not believe what I am going to tell yon, but I 
have a further idea.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur ! ” said Aramis, civilly, “ I always believe 
you.” 

“ Figure to yourself that, calculating upon the character 
of the Dutch, oiir allies, I said to myself, ‘ They are luer- 
clmnts, they are friends with the king- ; they will be 
happy to sell to the king what they fabricate for them- 
selves. Then the more ive buy — ’ Ah ! I inu,st add this : 
I have Forant, — do you know F oraiit, D’Artagnan 1 ” 

Colbert, in his warmth, forgot himself ; he called the 
captain simply “ D'Artagnan,” as the king did. But the 
captain only smiled at it. “No,” rejflied he, “I don’t 
know him.” 

“ Tliat is another man T have discovered with a genius 
for buying. This Forant has purchased for me three 
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hundred and fifty thousand pounds of iion in halls, two 
hundred thousand pounds of powder, twelve cargoes of 
Northern timber, matches, grenades, pitch, tar, I know 
not what ! — with a saving of seven per cent upon what 
all those articles would cost me made in Irancc. ’ 

“ That is a good idea,” replied D’Artagnau, to have 
Dutch balls cast which will return to the Dutch. 

“ Is it not, — with loss too 1 ” And Colbert laughed 
aloud. He was delighted with his own joke. “ Sti.ll lui- 
ther,” added he, “ these same Dutch are building for the 
king at this moment six vessels after the model of the 
best of their marine. Destouehes — ah ! perhaps you 
don’t know Destouehes 1 " 

“ No, Monsieur.” 

” He is a man who has a glance singularly stire to dis- 
cern, when a ship is launched, what are the defects and 
qualities of that ship, — that is valuable, please to ob- 
serve ! Nature is truly whimsical. Well, this Destouehes 
appeared to me to bo a man likely to bo usoiid in n purt,^ 
and he i.s superintending the construction of si.x vessels ot 
seventy-eight guns, which the Provinces are building for 
his Majesty. It results from all this, my dear M. d’Ar- 
tagnan, that the king, if tm wished to quarrel with the 
Provinces, would have a very pretty fleet. Now, you 
know better than anybody else if the laud army is good. 

D’Artagnan and Aramis looked at each other, wmidor- 
in<v at the mysterious labors this man had effected in a' 
few years. Colbert understood them, and was touched 
by this best of flatteries. “ If wo in France were igno- 
rant of what was going on,” said D’Artaguau, “out of 

France still less must be known.” 

“ That is why I told Monsieur the Ambassador, said 
Colbert, “that Spain promising its neutrality, England 
helping us — ” 
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“ If England assists you,” said Aramis, “I engage for 
the neutrality of Spain.” 

“ I take you at your woi'd,” hastened Colbert to reply 
with boniwmie. “And, u propon of Spain, you 

have not tlie ‘ Golden Fleece,’ M. d’Alam4da, I heard the 
king' say the other day that he should like to see you 
\Vear the grand cordon of Saint Michael.” 

Aramis bowod. “Oh!” thought D’Artngnan, “and 
Poi'tlios is no longer here I What ells of rildion would 
there be for him in these largesses/ Good Porthos I” 

“M. d’Artagniiu,” resumed Colbert, “between us two, 
you will have, I would wager, an inclination to lead your 
Musketeers into ITolland. Can you swiml” and he 
laughed like a man in a very good humor. 

“ Like an eel,” replied D’Artag'iian. 

“ Ah ! but there are some rough ])assages of canals and 
marshes yonder, M. d’Artagnan, and the best swirrirners 
are sometimes drowned there.” 

“It is my pi'ofcssion to die for his Majesty,” said the 
musketeer. “ Only as it is seldom that in war much 
water is met with without a little fire, I declare to you 
beforehand that I will do my best to choose fire. I am 
getting old ; water freezes me, fire warms, M. Colbert.” 

And D'Artag'nan looked so hand.somo in juvenile vigor 
and pride as he pronounced these words that Colbert, in 
his turn, could not help admiring him. D'Artagnan per- 
ceived the effect he had produced. He remembered that 
the best tradesman is he who fixes a high price upon his 
goods when they are valuable. He prepared, then, his 
price in advance. 

“So then,” said Colbert, “we go into Holland 1” 

“Yes," replied D’Artagnan; “only — ” 

“Only ?” said M. Colbert. 

“ Only,” repeated D’Artagnan, “there is in everything 
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the question of interest and the question of self-love. It 
is a very fine title, — that of captain of the Musketeers; 
but observe this ; we have now tlie king’s Guards and the 
military household of the king. A captain of Musketeei's 
ought either to command all that, and then he would ab- 
,9orb a hundred thousand livres a year for expenses of j'C])- 
rosontatiou and table — ” 

“Well; but do you suppose, by chance, that the king 
would haggle with you ? ” said Oolbort. 

“ Eh, Monsieur, you have not understood me,” replied 
D’Artagnan, sure of having carried the question of inter- 
est ; “ I was telling you that I, — an old captain, formerly 
cliief of the king’s guard, Iraving precedence of the mar- 
shals of Franco, — I saw myself one day in the trenches 
with two equals, the captain of the Guards and the colonel 
commanding the Swiss. Now, at no price will I suffer 
that, I have old habits ; I will stand to them,” 

Colbert felt this blow, but he was prepared for it. “ I. 
have been thinking of what you said just now,” said he, 

“About what, Monsieur?” 

“ We were speaking of canals and marshes in wliich 
people are drowned.” 

“ Well ! ” 

“ Well ; if they are drowned, it is for want of a boat, a 
plank, or a stick.” 

“ Of a stick [hdton\ however short it may be," said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Exactly,” said Colbert ; “ and therefore I never heard 
of an instance of a marshal of France being drowned.” 

D’Artagnan became pale with joy, and in not a very 
firm voice, he said, “ People would be very proud of me 
in my country, if I were a marshal of France ; but a man 
must have oommanded an expedition as chief to obtain 
the bMon.” 
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“Monsieur,” said Colbert, “here is in this pocket-book, 
which }’ou will study, a plan of a campaign ; you are to 
carry it into execution next spring with a body of troops 
which the king puts under your orders.” 

D’Artagnan took the book tremblingly, and his fingers 
meeting with those of Colbert, the minister pressed the 
hand of tlie musketeer loyally. “ Monsieur,” said lie, 
“ ivo had both n revenge to take, one over the other. I 
have begun ; it is now your turn ! ” 

“ I will do yon justice. Monsieur,” replied D’Artaguan, 
“and implore yon to tell the king that the first opportu- 
nity that shall offer, he may depend upon a victory or 
seeing me dead.” 

“ I'liou I will have the fleurs-de-lis for your marshal’s 
baton prepared immediately,” said Colbert. 

On the morrow of this day, Aramis, who wn.s setting 
out for Madrid to negotiate the nentivility of Spain, came 
to embrace O’Artagnan at lii.s liotel. 

“ Lot us love each other for four,” said D’Avtagnan ; 
“ we are now but two.” 

“ And yon will porliaps never see me again, dear 
D’Artagnan,” said Aramis; “if yon knew how I have 
loved yon ! I am old, I am extinguished, I am dead.” 

“My friend,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘you will live longer 
th.an I shall. Diplomacy commands yon to live ; but, for 
my part, honor condemns me to die.” 

“ Bah ! sncli men as wc are. Monsieur the Marshal,” 
said xVramis, “only die satiated with joy or glory.” 

“ Ah 1 ” replied D’Artagnan, with a melancholy smile, 
“ I assure you. Monsieur the Duke, T feel very little ap- 
petite for either." 

They once more embraced, and two hours later they 
were separfited. 
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Contrary to wbat genei-fillj’ happens, whether in politics 
or morals, each kept his promise and did honor to his 
engagements. 

The king recalled M. de Gniche and banished M. Ic 
Chevalier de Lomiiue, so that Monsieur became ill in 
consoqiionce. Madame set out for London, where she 
applied herself so earnestly to make her brother, Charles 
II,, have a taste for the pfilitical coumsels of Mademoiselle 
de Kfiroualle, that the alliance between England and 
Franco was signed, and the English vessels, ballasted liy 
a few millions of French gold, rnado a terrilde campaign 
against the fleets of the United Provinces, Charles II. 
had promised Madomoiscllo do Keroiiallo a little gratitude 
for her good counsels; ho made her Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. Colbert had promised the king vessels, muni- 
tions, and victories. He kept his word, as is well known. 
In fine, Aramis, upon whose promises there was least de- 
pendence to be placed, wrote Colbert the following letter 
on the subject of the negotiations which he had under- 
taken at Madrid ; — 

M. CoLBURT, — I have the honor to send to you the R,. 
P. d'Oliva, General ad interim of tlie Society of Jesus, iny 
provisional successor. The reverend father will explain to 
yon, M. Colbert, that I reserve to myself the direction of all 
the affairs of the Order which concern France and Spain ; bnt 
that J am not willing to retain the title of general, which would 
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throw too innch light upon the course of the negotiations with 
which ilia Catholic Majesty wishes to intrust me. I shall re- 
suine that title by the conuuand ot'hi.s Majesty when the labors 
T have uuAertakeu in concert with jam, for the great glory of 
God and liis Church, shall he hrought to a good end. The R. 
P. d’Oliva will infonn you likewise, Monsieur, of the consent 
which his Catholic M.ajesty give.s to the signature of a treat}’ 
which aasure.s the neutrality of Sp.aiu in the event of a war 
hetweeii France and tlie United ri'ovinco.s. This consent will 
he valid, even if England, instead of being active, should sat- 
isfy lierself witli reinaiiiiug neulral. As to Portugiil, of whicli 
you and I have .spoken, Monsieur, I can a.ssure you it will con- 
tribute with all its resource.s to assi.st the most Christian king 
in hi.s war. I heg you, M. Colbert, to pre.ser’va to me your 
friendship, as also to believe in iny profound attachment, and 
to lay niy respect at the feet of his most Cliristian Maje.sty. 

LE Duu d'Al.AMEDA. 

Aramis had then peiforined more than he had prom- 
ised ; it remained to he known liow the king, M. Colbert, 
and D'Ai'tagvian would be faithful to one another. In the 
spring, as Colbert had predicted, tlie land army entered 
on its campaign. It preceded, in magnificent order, the 
court of Louis XIV., wbo, setting out on horseback, snr- 
romided by carriages filled with ladies and courtiers, con- 
ducted the elite of his kingdom to this sanguinary ftite. 
The officers of the army, it is time, had no other music 
than the artillery of the Dutch forts ; but it rvas enough 
for a great mimber, who found in this war honors, ad- 
vauceineut, fortune, or death, 

M. d’Artaguan set out commanding a body of twelve 
thousand men, cavalry and infantry, with which he was 
ordered to take the different places which form tiie 
knots of that strategic network which is called La Frise. 
jXcver was an army conducted more gallantly to an expe- 
dition. The officers knew that, their leader, prudent and 
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skilful as he was brave, would not sacrifice a single man, 
nor yield an inch of ground, witliout necessity'. He bad 
the old habits of war, — to live upon the countiy, keep 
liis soldiers singing and the enemy weeping. The cap- 
tain of the king’s Musketeers put his effort into showing 
that he knew his business. Never were opportnnitie.s 
better chosen, coupg de main bettor supported, or better 
advantage taken of erroi-s on the part of the besieged. 

The army coinniauded by D’ArtagUiiu took twelve 
small places within a mouth. He was engaged in besiBg- 
ing the thirteenth, which had held out five days. D’Ar- 
tagniin caused the trenches to be opened without appeai’ing 
to suppose that tliose people would ever allow thoinsolves 
to be taken. In tlie army of tin’s man the pioneers 
and laborers wore a body full of emulation, ideas, and 
zeal, because ho treated them like soldiers, l^ncw how to 
render their work glorious, and never allowed them to he 
killed if he could prevent it. It should have been sccu 
then with what eagerness the marshy glebes i.)f Holland 
were turned over. T'hose turf lieaps, those mounds of 
potter’s clay, molted at the words of tho soldiers like Imt- 
ter in the vast frying-pans of tho Friesland honsewivos. 

M. d’Artagnan despatched a courier to tho king to 
give Inman account of tho last succossos, which redoubled 
the good-humor of his Majesty and his inclination to 
amuse the ladies. These victoric.s of M. d’,\rt,agnan 
gave so much m.ajesty to the prince that Madame de 
Montespan no longer c.allcd him anything but Louis the 
Invincible. So that Mademoiselle de la Valliere, wlio 
only called the king Louis the Victorious, lo.st much of 
his Majesty’s favor. Besides, her eyes were frequently 
red, and for an Invitioible nothing is more disagreeable 
than a mistress who wmeps while everything is smiling 
around her. The star of Mademoiselle de la Valliere was 
VOL. VI.— -27 
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being di’ownod in the horizon in clouds and tears. But 
the gaycty of Madame de Montespan redoiiblcd with the 
Buucesses of the king, and consoled him for every other 
unpleasant circumstance. It was to D’Artagnan the 
king owed this ; and his Majesty was anxious to acknowl- 
edge these services. He wrote to M. Colbert : — 

M. Colbert, — Wo have a promise to fulfil with M. d’Ar- 
tagniin, who so vi-ell keeps his. This is to iuf'oi'm you that 
the time is come for perl'orming it. All provisions for this 
purpose you shall be furnished with in due lime. 

Loui.s. 

In consequence of thifs, Colbert, wdio detained the 
envoy of D’Artagnan, placed in the hands of that messen- 
ger a letter from himself for D’Artagnan and a small 
coffer of ebony inlaid with gold, which, without doubt, 
was very heavy, as a guard of five men was given to the 
messenger to assist him in ciirryiiig it. These persons 
arrived before the place which D’Artagnan was besieging, 
towards daybreak, and presented themselves at the lodg- 
ings of the general. They were told that M. d’Artagnan, 
annoyed by a sortie which the governor, an artful man, 
had made the evening before, and in which the works had 
been destroyed, seventy-seven men killed, and the repara- 
tion of the breaches begun, had just gone with ten com- 
panies of grenadiers to reconstruct the works, 

M. Colbert’s envoy had orders to go and seek M. d’Ar- 
tagnan wherever he might be, or at whatever hour of the 
day or night. He directed his course, therefore, towards 
the trenches, followed by his escort, all on horseback. 
They perceived M. d’Artagnan in the open plain, with 
his gold-laced hat, his long cane, and his large gilded 
cuffs. He was biting his white m\istache, and shaking 
off with his left hand the dust which the passing balls 
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threw up from tlie ground they plouglied near hitn, 
Tiiey also saw, amid this terrible fire which filled the air 
with its hissing whistle, officers handling tlie shovel, sol- 
diers rolling barrows, and vast fascines, carried or dragged 
by from ton to twenty men, covering the front of the 
trench, reopened to the centre by this extraordinarv 
effort of the general animating his soldiers. In three 
ho\irs all had lieen reinstated. D’Artnguaii began to 
speak more mildly ; and he became quite calm when the 
captain of the pioneers approached him, hat in hand, to 
toll him that the trench was again in condition for occu- 
pancy. 'I'his man had scai’cely finished speaking when a 
ball took off one of his legs, and he fell into the arms of 
D’Artag'uan. The latter lifted up his soldier, and quietly, 
with soothing words, carried him into the trench amid 
the enthusiastic applause of the regiments. l<’rom that 
time it was no longer ai'dor; it was delirium. 'I’wo com- 
pauios stole away uji to the advanced po.sts, which they 
destroyed instantly. 

When their comrades, restrained with great diffieulty 
by D’Artagiiau, saw tliem lodged upon the bastitms, they 
rushed forward likewise , and soon a furious assavdt was 
made upon the counterscarp, upon which depended the 
safety of the place. D’Artagnan perceived there was 
only one means left of stopping Ids arn)y, and that was 
to lodge it in the place. lie directed all his force to 
two breaches, which the hesiegod were busy in repairing. 
The shock was terrible ; eighteen companies took part in 
it, and D’Artagnan went with the rest within half-can- 
non-shot of the place, to support the attack liy ichelons. 
The cries of the Dutch, who were being poniarded upon 
their guns by D’Artagnan’s grenadiers, • were distinctly 
audible. The struggle grew fiercer with the despair of 
the governor, who disputed his position foot by foot. 
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D’yb’ttiguaii, to put au end to the aifair aud silence the 
dve, wliich was uuceasing, sent a fi'csh column, which 
penetrated like a wiuable through the gates that re- 
mained solid ; and lie soon perceived upon the ramparts, 
through the lire, the terriftod flight of the besieged pur- 
sued by the besiegers. 

It was at this moment that the general, breathing 
freely and full of joy, heard a voice behind him saying, 
“ Monsieur, if you please, — from M. Colbert.” 

He broke the seal of a letter, w'hich contained these 
words ; — 

M. d’Ar'Mgnan, — The king fionnnands me to inform you 
tiiat lie has nominatetl you Mavshal of France, as a reward for 
your good services and the honor you do to his arms. The 
king is highly pleased, Moii.sieiir, with the eniitures you have 
made ; he commands you iu \iarticnlar to finish the siege 
you l.iave heguu, with good ibruuie to you and success for 
him. 

D'Artiigimu was standing with a heated couutenauco 
and a .sparlditig eye. He looked up to watch the prog- 
ress of his troops upon the walls, still enveloped in red 
and black volumes of smoke. “ I have finished,” replied 
he to the messenger ; “ the city will have surrendered in 
a quarter of an hour.” He tlien resumed hisT'eading ; 

The coffer, M. d’Artagnau, is my own present. You will 
not he sorry to see that w'hile yon warriors are drawing the 
sword to defend the king, I am animating the pacific arts to 
adorn you with rewards that are worthy of you. I commend 
myself to your friendship, Monsieur tlie Marslial, and beg you 
to believe in all mine. 

CoLBiati'c. 

D’Artagnan, intoxicated with joy, made a sign to tlie 
messenger, who approached with his coffer in his hands. 
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But at the moment tlie marshal was going to look at it, 
a loud explosion resonudod from the ramparts and called 
his attention towards the city. “ It is strange,” said 
D’Artagnan, “ that I don’t yet see the king’s flag upon 
the walls, or hoar the drums beat for a parley.” He 
launched three hundred fresh men under a higli-spiiritod 
otliuer, and ordered another breach to bo beaten. Tlieu, 
being more tranquil, he turned towards the coffer which 
Colbert's envoy held out to him. It was his treasure, — 
he had won it. 

D’Artagnan was holding out hi.s hand to open the 
coffer, when a ball from the city crushed it in the 
ai'ins of tlie officer, struck D’Artagiian full in the chest, 
and knocked him down upon a sloping lieap of earth, 
while the JkimUlmt baton, escaping from the brolccn 
sides of tlic box, came rolling under the powerless hand 
of the marshal. D’Artaguan endeavored to raise him- 
self. It was thought he had been knocked down with- 
out being wounded. A terrible cry broke from the groui) 
of his frightened officers. Tlie mai’shal was covered 
with blood ; tlie paleness of death a.scended slowly to 
his noble countenance. Leaning upon tlio arms which 
wore held out on all sides to receive him, lie was able 
once more to turn his eyes towards the place, and to 
distinguish the white flag at the crest of the principal 
bastion ; his ears, already deaf to the sounds of life, 
caught feebly the rolling of the drum which announced 
the victory. Then, clasping in his nerveless hand the 
bUton, ornamented with its fleurs-de-lis, he east down 
upon it his eyes, which had no longer the power of 
looking upwards towards heaven, and fell back murmur- 
ing these strange words, which appeared to the surprised 
soldiers cabalistic W'ords, — words which had formerly 
represented so many things upon earth, and which none 
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ljut the dying man longer comprehended, — “ Athos, 
li’orthos, ail revoir / Aramis, adieu forever!” 

Of the four valiant men whose history we have related, 
there now reniaineil but one single body j God had 
taken back the souls. 



